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FOREWORD 


HIS BOOK has been a pleasant and rewarding adven- 
ture—not only of itself but because of the rich outpour- 
ing of help and friendship it has brought to me. 

The opportunity to write it came because the publishers 
and the First Presidency of the Mormon Church had faith 
in my ability to meet the challenge of its title. From the 
beginning to the end, I have had quiet and sustaining help 
from a lifelong Salt Lake friend, A. Hamer Reiser. As the 
book began to grow, my wife’s wise and frank reactions 
helped mold the separate chapters into greater unity. My three 
sons contributed their experience as Mormon missionaries, 
and several fine Washington people, all adult converts, helped 
me understand why people join the Mormon Church. Among 
these are Hartman Rector, Jr., Margaret L. Stankavich, 
Charles C. Butler, Arlene T. Potter, and Eleanor E. Bitton. 
Other friends in Washington, D. C., and Salt Lake City 
helped in necessary research. 

Through the months I have leaned most on one man. 
Samuel R. Carpenter of the L. D. S. Washington Stake Presi- 
dency has not only checked my presentation of Mormon 
doctrine, but out of his years of living and working among 
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non-Mormons has helped me immeasurably to orient my 
writing to their point of view. 

All of these fine Mormon friends have made unique and 
special contributions, and I acknowledge both my obligation 
to them and my gratitude. 

W. F. B. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PREFACE TO AN EXPLORATION 


N SPITE OF what the title says, this book is not mine but 

yours. Or perhaps it might better be described as an ex- 

perience to be shared, a journey of discovery in which you are 
the explorer and I am the guide. 

How best to write a book to be called ““Why I Am a Mor- 
mon” baffled me at first. The title seemed to call for a personal, 
subjective self-analysis by the author, and made no reference 
to the audience to which he should address himself. Written 
without taking the reader’s point of view into consideration, 
such a book could have had little purpose or meaning. If it 
could be written at all, it would never be more than an indi- 
vidual case study. Of course, I knew that I would benefit 
greatly from the exercise of re-examining my own religious 
principles and refurbishing my faith; but to me or any active 
Mormon this is a constant and continuing process anyway and, 
by itself, is no excuse for a book. 

It was not until I realized that I had accepted an obligation 
to tell you why I am a Mormon that the book made sense. 
True, this made my task seem more formidable and my re- 
sponsibility greater; but the knowledge that I really was to 
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have a partner in the enterprise gave it greater significance 
and purpose and made it easier to undertake. 

Of course, we two will probably never meet except through 
the medium of these printed words. What is worse, you will 
not be able to express your reactions to me as we go along. 
In order that I may imagine and anticipate them, I must 
create an image of you in my own mind and keep it constantly 
before me as I write. 

I assure you it is a pleasant image. It must be. This book is 
a journey into an area very dear to me, into the religious 
forces that have molded my life. I would not want to under- 
take such a journey except with a pleasant, congenial and 
interested companion, so I have come to realize that the book 
cannot begin until I can assume the existence of a mutual 
understanding and respect. 

To this end, it is vital to our undertaking that I let you 
know immediately what kind of person I assume you to be, 
because my conception of you will obviously control the 
whole pattern of my presentation and vitally affect its success. 

Here are my chief assumptions: 

First, I shall assume that you are not a Mormon and that, 
while your present knowledge of the Mormons is limited, you 
are sufficiently interested in the Mormon Church and its his- 
tory, organization, and doctrines to enjoy a presentation of 
its essential features. To that end, I ask you to remember that 
I am a Mormon, who can be accepted as being fairly typical 
of my people. 

In one respect, which is important to our project, I am 
thoroughly typical. Though I have served the Church in one 
Capacity or another since I was twelve years old, I am not a 
trained minister with a formal education in religion behind 
me. Although service is expected of all of us, no Mormon is 
specially trained for his church activity. Thus, the Church 
has no professional clergy; and, in the language of other 
churches, all Mormons might be described as “laymen.” All 
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the work of the Church is shared among its members and per- 
formed without compensation. We earn our livings by other 
means. 

By making this statement, however, I would not want to 
leave the impression that we have no respect for religious edu- 
cation. We have a very widespread and vigorous program of 
this kind, but it operates within the framework of the Church 
organization, encompasses all members of the Church, and 
proceeds on a more or less informal basis. The men and 
women who rise to the responsibilities of high-level leader- 
ship come from the ranks and are chosen for their demon- 
strated understanding of the principles of the gospel and the 
proven value of their service to the Church, and not on the 
basis of any formal professional training. 

My second assumption is that you are interested in broad- 
ening your knowledge in the field of religious history and 
thought, regardless of your personal beliefs and attitudes. If 
you believe in God, I’m sure you can find in Mormon the- 
ology much that can deepen your understanding of Him and 
enhance your appreciation of His relationship with His chil- 
dren. If, as a Christian, you accept Jesus Christ as your 
Savior, you will find in Mormonism many familiar areas of 
faith and understanding—as well as inspiring new vistas of 
Christian thought. The Mormons are Christians, too, and the 
story of Christ and His mission, as told in the New Testament, 
is the great central theme of their belief. 

If you are of the ancient race and religion of Israel, you 
will discover that the Mormons, who cherish the teachings 
of the great prophets of the Old ‘Testament, feel a kinship 
with you. 

Interest in the Mormon story need not rest on any specific 
religious bent on the part of him who reads it. Quite apart 
from its doctrinal significance, there 1s much of heroism and 
romance in the saga of its early years—a record of effective 
achievement in the operation of its modern organization— 
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and many challenging concepts in its basic philosophy of life. 

It seems important to me that we understand the attitude 
with which each of us approaches what we will see and learn 
on our journey together into Mormonism. 

For my part, I assume—and fervently hope—that you are 
approaching this book as an adventure, a journey into a new, 
strange scene where you will have a chance to meet and know 
a people whose lives have been touched and transformed by 
concepts of Christianity that may be relatively unfamiliar 
to you. The journey will be most rewarding if, through all 
our experiences, you can have the attitude of the true ex- 
plorer, alert to observe, eager to understand what you see, 
and willing to relate what you discover to its own unique 
background and environment as well as to your own. If any 
experience seems new or unusual to you, I know you will 
want to see it through without stopping to measure and test 
every new step against some preconception. Expect most 
experiences to be different and a few to be surprising, without 
letting every difference disturb you. And in the same spirit, 
when something seems familiar, don’t take the resemblance 
completely for granted. To those of us who accept and trust 
the Mormon philosophy and pattern of life, these have a com- 
plete and logical unity, and we are anxious that our friends 
examine the whole before they seek to form final opinions. 

‘There are some travelers who, no matter where they go, 
never really leave home. ‘They are completely encased, as it 
were, in the atmosphere, habits, and patterns of thought in 
which they usually live; and they carry this encasement with 
them, both as a shield against new sensations and as a food 
for their self-assurance. I am sure you are not one of these. 

Having set forth my assumptions regarding your attitude, 
I also want you to have a clear understanding of the point of 
view from which I shall write and of my objective in our 
mutual undertaking. 

This book has been written to describe the Church, set 
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forth the reason for its existence, and explain its organization 
and doctrines with as much objectivity as one can command 
who has full faith in its divinity and is deeply devoted to 
its purposes. At the end of our journey together, I will feel 
rewarded if I have made a friend for our people who under- 
stands why I am a Mormon. 

Ours is an evangelical church, with a unique and vigorous 
missionary program which, in 1956, made _ twenty-five 
thousand new converts. I do not consider this book a part 
of that program, since it belongs to a series covering several 
religions and is published outside the usual official Mormon 
channels. Nor has it been written as an argument to attempt 
to prove by scriptural references or other means the truth 
of the Mormon concepts. Other books are available for that 
purpose. Of course, if what you read here should lead to 
further investigation and eventual membership in the 
Mormon Church, I shall be happy. But that is a decision for 
other times and circumstances. 

Now that these mutual assumptions have been established, 
we are ready to begin. Like every journey in our modern 
world, this one will be ever so much simpler and more satis- 
fying than it would have been in our grandfathers’ day. 
Travel of all kinds is easier now, not only because modern 
communication has broken through the barriers of time and 
space, but also because we travel lighter. ‘Through the years 
we have shed more and more of the impedimenta of prejudice 
with which earlier travelers were often laden. 

The areas we are to explore came into being here in 
America only a century and a third ago; but those who were 
its early visitors were usually so burdened by preconceptions 
and so bemused by the tall tales of the times that they did 
not dare turn off the main traveled roads, so to speak. For 
their part, too, the Mormon people, living through many 
trying experiences, also became fearful and suspicious of 
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strangers. The gulf of misunderstanding grew wide and deep 
and has been hard to bridge from either side. 

But we live in happier days. As your guide I am now 
prepared to take you everywhere you are interested in going. 
‘The Mormon people are eager to have you learn about their 
religion and its influence on their lives. 

Up until now in the process of developing our mutual 
acquaintanceship, I have made free use of the first person 
singular. For most of the rest of our journey together and 
until we come, at the book’s end, to meet the challenge of the 
title, I-shall try to assume the impersonality so much to be 
desired in a good guide. 

Shall we turn the page and meet the Mormons? 


TWO 


LETS MEET THE MORMONS 


HERE MUST we go to meet the Mormons? 

During the last half of the nineteenth century, an 
actual journey was necessary for most people who wanted to 
meet the Mormons. Nearly all of them were then either living 
in that area of the Western United States of which Salt Lake 
City was the center, or were hoping to emigrate there. ‘That 
was the period which the Mormons called “The Gathering,” 
during which its members were drawn to the Church-sponsored 
settlements in the Rocky Mountains by a magnet of fervor 
and faith, to strengthen their harassed people. But during 
the last two generations the pattern has changed. Now new 
converts are encouraged to remain in their own communities 
and countries, and the descendants of the Western pioneers 
and early immigrants are moving out into other American 
cities and states—a part of the changing American population 
pattern. 

The highest concentration of Mormon population is still 
in Utah, more than half of whose citizens are members of the 
Church. This proportion thins out as one moves away from 
Utah, but it is still fairly important in neighboring Western 
communities and is increasing substantially on the Pacific 
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Coast. In the Middle West and on the Eastern and Gulf Coast 
seaboard, the greatest growth has been in or near the 
metropolitan areas. Metropolitan Washington, D. C., provides 
an interesting example of this growth. There were only a few 
Mormons there at the turn of the century—probably less 
than a hundred. Today there are more than five thousand 
and the number is increasing every year. This growing group 
is made up in part of Mormons who have moved from the 
West, and in part from new converts whose initial interest in 
the Church was aroused by contacts with Mormon neighbors, 
friends, and fellow-workers. 

‘Today, one American out of every one hundred and thirty- 

' five is a Mormon. 

Most Mormons live in North America, and most of these 
in the United States. This is to be expected because the 
Church was founded in Western New York and its head- 
quarters have always been in this country. Almost from the 
beginning, however, it reached out around the world, seeking 
converts wherever Christianity had been established and 
religious liberty prevailed. It was a short journey from its 
birthplace across the border into Canada, and missions to 
the British Isles and to Northern Europe followed quickly. 
Now that the converts are encouraged to stay where they are 
and build substantial Church units in their native lands, 
strong Mormon congregations can be found in many coun- 
tries. Recently a Mormon from Washington, D. C., went on a 
government mission to India. ‘There he met a Korean official 
who had joined the Church in his college days as a student: 
at Cornell University. 

, ‘The extent and vigor of the missionary system has given 
{ the Church membership a very rich racial mixture which 
resembles that produced by the American melting-pot, 
particularly during the nineteenth century. Its basic flavor 
is British, both as it extends back to the British Isles through 
the earliest settlers of New England and as it has been 
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replenished by the immigration of British converts through 
all the years since 1837. Joseph Smith, the founder, and his 
successor, Brigham Young, were both born in Vermont, and 
their first American progenitors reached New England in the 
seventeenth century. The Church itself was formally organ- 
ized in Western New York; and most of its early converts, 
like its founder, had roots in New England. On the other 
hand, all of the author’s progenitors came from the British 
Isles in the 1860’s. 

The second most important contributions to the Mormon 
racial mixture have come from the Scandinavian countries, 
whose flow of converts exceeded that from the British Isles 
at various times and whose family names are present in 
Mormon genealogy in great profusion. 

‘Though these may be the chief ingredients in the Mormon 
melting pot, they are certainly not the only ones. Every other 
Protestant area of Europe, including the Protestant pockets 
of Northern Italy, is represented in the Church. Because the 
Mormon missionaries have been rather effectively shut out of 
the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, Mormons 
with Latin, Greek, or Slavic ancestry are rather scarce. 

America has been the same land of promise for Mormon 
immigrants as for all others, but Church affiliation has pro- 
vided a more effective means by which the newcomers have 
been assimilated into the existing pattern of society. There 
are no racial minority groups in Mormon communities. The 
cooperative activities of the Church soon absorb them. Your 
guide will always remember a fine German member of the 
Church who lived out his life in the humblest of jobs because 
he could not throw off the handicap of a heavy accent; but of 
his three sons, two are respected physicians and the third is a 
successful attorney. All have been honored by the Church 
with positions of responsibility. 

Rather than being made up of divided racial groups, set 
apart from each other by different customs and Old-World 
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antagonisms, the Church has drawn on all the fine aspects 
of these mixed national and racial heritages and woven 
them into a cosmopolitan social and ethnic pattern. Not only 
have the immigrants brought their Old-World cultures and 
traditions to enrich the Mormon communities in which they 
have settled, but the American young men and women who 
have gone out as missionaries have gained the broadening 
experience of travel and often a second language which they 
have brought back with them, even to the smallest Mormon 
communities. All these factors have given the Church a cos- 
mopolitan, world flavor rather than a provincial, local one. 

No matter where you go in the world, if religious freedom 
is permitted you can expect to find Mormons; and wherever 
you find them you can expect to see their numbers grow. In 
fact, if you do not find them, they may find you. ‘Today, as in 
the past century and a quarter, Mormon missionaries are 
working in all of the United States and in many foreign 
countries. ‘hey may have knocked on your door. You may have 
heard them in Hyde Park in London or on the Mound in 
Edinburgh. You may have given a pair of them a lift on an 
American road or heard them speak or sing at a luncheon 
club or on the radio. Mormon basketball teams have held 
championships in several foreign countries. ‘These mission- 
aries are fine, dedicated young people whom you will enjoy 
meeting. Later on we will take time to learn more about 
them. 

How will you know when you meet the Mormons? Can 
you pick them out of any typical local group? Can they be 
distinguished from their non-Mormon neighbors by such 
casual observations as an alert traveler might make? ‘They 
have been called a “peculiar people.’’ Are they different in 
manners, dress, or personal appearance? Do they have any 
identifying marks of appearance or speech? I am afraid the 
general answer to these questions must be in the negative, 
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The Mormons have no customs which set them apart from 
their neighbors in dress or personal grooming. 

What of peculiarity of speech? There have never been any 
distinctive Mormon speech patterns to compare to those of 
the Quakers or the “‘plain people” of Pennsylvania. When the 
Mormons address each other in a Church setting, they use 
the heart-warming titles of “Brother” or “Sister,” a custom 
that is followed to some degree in many other Christian 
churches. In normal contact between Church members out- 
side the Church setting, the customary and current forms of 
address and title are used. These, of course, vary from country 
to country. 

There is one peculiarity of word usage more prevalent 
formerly than now, which always provokes a startling re- 
action. In the earlier days, every non-Mormon who lived in a 
Mormon community was called a “gentile,” even though he 
may have been, in fact, a Jew. This usage has almost dis- 
appeared, however, and Mormons, when they speak of 
persons who are not of their faith, refer to them as “non- 
Mormons” or “not members of the Church.” 

‘There is one outward manifestation of Church member- 
ship which may or may not help to identify a Mormon. High 
on the list of Mormon standards of personal behavior is 
a program called the “Word of Wisdom,’ which teaches 
Mormons that they should abstain from use of alcoholic 
beverages, tea, coffee, and tobacco—all of which are stimu- 
lants. This could be a completely dependable sign for a 
devout Mormon if it were not for the fact that there are 
many other people who have the same standards. In fact, this 
test is more effective in reverse. When you see a person using 
these things, you can be reasonably sure that he or she is 
not a devout, active Mormon. 

One final observation about the Mormon people as indi- 
viduals. Expect to find them in all walks of life. If you are 
employed by a large American company or organization, you 
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undoubtedly have some fellow-workers who are Mormons. 
If you are active in service clubs or community organizations, 
you may meet some there. If you are a member of a learned 
profession, in banking, commerce, industry, or in govern- 
ment, you have many Mormon colleagues. While Mormon- 
ism has generally appealed to the more humble people here 
and abroad, membership in the Church has been no handicap 
to ability, and there are leaders in all occupations who are 
also faithful members of the Mormon Church. 

Having met the people, I’m sure you are interested in the 
name “Mormon” by which they are identified. Where did 
the name come from? How did they get it? Doesn’t the 
Church have a more dignified and descriptive title? 

In 1830, Joseph Smith published a book entitled The Book 
of Mormon and a few months later organized a church. 
What the Book of Mormon is and how it came to be pub- 
lished will be made clear at an appropriate place in our 
journey. It is enough for now to say that Joseph’s neighbors 
related the book to the Church and applied the name of the 
one to the other—probably in a spirit of derision. The 
word “‘Mormon”’ is short, related, and distinctive. Its usage 
has not only survived, but been accepted even by the people 
to whom it was applied. ‘Throughout this book we shall use 
it to identify both the Church and its members, and the 
word “Mormonism” to designate the body of their beliefs. 

The true name of the Church is ‘““The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints.” It is very descriptive. The first 
phrase identifies us as Christians. It meets the requirement 
laid down by Peter, who said “... there is none other name 
under Heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved.” 
The last phrase of the name, “‘of Latter-day Saints,” identifies 
the Church as a latter-day restoration of the church Jesus 
Christ personally established while He was upon earth. 

‘The Mormons whom we have now met and identified are 
neither Catholic nor Protestant. A clear comprehension of 
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their concept of the Restoration is the key to an under- 
standing of why this is so, as well as to all the other 
unique qualities and characteristics of the people and their 
church. The importance of the Restoration theme will 
become clear as we discover what was restored and how and 
through whom it was accomplished. But first we will want to 
learn why the Mormons believe such a restoration was 
necessary. ‘I'he next chapter will be devoted to this purpose. 


THREE 


THE NEED FOR A RESTORATION 


HE LEGITIMACY OF THE Mormon Church rests on 
the validity of the claim of Joseph Smith that the organ- 
ization he set up is a modern restoration, by divine revelation, 
of the church which Christ established while He was on earth. 
Before we go on to consider the details of actual events, we 
will want to examine this unique idea. 

Some Christian churches, when faced with this same 
challenge. of legitimacy, seek to trace their history back 
through the centuries to the time of Christ. The Roman and 
Eastern Catholic churches present what they consider to be 
an unbroken series of historical events. Most Protestant 
churches go back to the point at which their founders or 
earlier Protestant leaders broke away from the main stem, 
and beyond these points must either go back along the same 
historical route as the Roman Catholics or rest their case for 
legitimacy on the Bible or on the decisions and teachings of 
some particular man. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century, however, one 
thing was certain. There was no longer such a thing as Chris- 
tian unity. Diversity and division existed among the different 
church organizations, and variety and contradiction among 
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their doctrines and beliefs. Granted that in the time of Christ 
and His apostles there was unity among His followers and a 
single, simple pattern of doctrine, how was this conflict and 
confusion produced, and what hope was there in 1820 or is 
there now of producing complete Christian unity and 
harmony again? If the basic gospel Christ taught was true 
when He taught it, and if the church He founded was 
legitimate, then all departures from this original plan and 
pattern must be error, and all men who love the gospel of 
Christ must be interested in finding the original truth and in 
reaching unity again. God Himself has declared that His 
house is a house of order, and we can assume that His church 
should have an eternal consistency, with one basic pattern of 
organization and one unchanging reservoir of doctrine. And 
yet a wide diversity has developed among the various Chris- 
tian groups. 

That such a diversity exists is one of the inescapable facts 
of history. ‘This kaleidoscopic fragmentation of the original 
unity seems to have begun soon after the church of Christ 
was formed, and is the result of many forces both within and 
without the church itself. Let’s look at a few of them, to 
remind ourselves how great the changes are that have 
occurred. 

Near the beginning, while Peter and Paul still lived and 
ministered, they faced one of earth’s oldest divisive forces, 
racial conflict. Was Christianity to be a Jewish sect, or could 
it include the “gentiles’? When it burst its racial bonds, it 
lost most of its early Jewish flavor and much of its firm 
rooting in the Lord’s message of the Old Testament prophets. 

As part of this break, the speech in which it was taught 
changed from a local language (Aramaic) to a world language 
(Greek). In the Greek language, a rich heritage of noble 
ideas had already been developed and expressed centuries 
earlier by its great philosophers. But these were the ideas of 
men and did not claim to be the revealed truths of God. ‘The 
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Greek civilization also included a strong and flourishing set 
of esoteric religions, complete with sacraments and mysteries, 
images and shrines. Paul found at Ephesus that their adher- 
ents were greater in number than the Christians. He warned 
his converts agaist them; but in spite of his counsel many of 
these new Christians must have clung to some of their former 
attitudes and traditions, because vestiges of these can still be 
found in the rituals of some Christian churches. So the 
passage from the Jewish to the Greek culture was not made 
without some sacrifice of the pristine faith. 

Above and after the Greeks, the power of Imperial Rome 
had to be faced—and conquered or accommodated. The 
Roman world was boldly pagan. It even deified its emperors. 
At first, the Christians, with their simple code of personal 
responsibility and their transcendent hope in Christ, pro- 
voked a typical resort to physical power. One emperor after 
the other tried to break them by persecution and force them 
to face-saving official public worship of the current Roman 
gods. Their persistent refusal was as much a threat to the 
unity of the state as an affront to the pagan deities, and it 
could not be endured. So the force of the state was used 
against the humble followers of the Master. 

Later, along with threats of torture for refusal, there were 
promises of safety for even a minimum show of public 
compliance. There were strong and noble men and women 
who died rather than to compromise, but what about the 
body of the people—largely illiterate and undoubtedly 
possessing only the bare rudiments of Christ’s full message 
and its meaning? It is not hard to believe that they could have 
accepted some dilution of their gospel without realizing it. 

And finally, there was the great reversal. Christianity, once 
opposed with force, became, under Constantine, the favored 
and official worship, the court religion. Conversions by the 
hundreds were claimed. But what kind of conversions were 
they? What happens to simplicity in any court? And what 
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happens to understanding when religion is swallowed whole? 
There is probably no more significant bit in all religious 
history than the fact that when it seemed wise to him the 
Bishop of Rome added to his Christian titles the supreme 
title of Roman paganism, ‘Pontifex Maximus,” “The 
Greatest Builder of Bridges.’’ Bridges between Christianity 
and what else? 

When the civil power accepted the church, the government 
inevitably moved, before long, to exercise dominion in 
essentially religious areas. It was Constantine again, searching 
for civil peace within his empire, who called—and undoubt- 
edly influenced—those church councils that settled deep- 
seated church controversies and eventually produced the 
official definitions of the nature of God and Christ—decisions 
whose effects are still in the world. 

When the civil and religious powers became intermixed, 
the same devices by which ambitious men came into power 
in government began to appear in the church. Political 
intrigues and machinations, open grasping for dominion, 
manipulation of religious forces by ambitious earthly lords— 
all these were used. 

After centuries darkened by these evils, the monolithic 
strength of the church began to shatter. Spurred by the 
growing light of the intellectual renaissance, men began 
to challenge the church, its priesthood and its doctrines. 
Waldo denied its infallibility, rejected its images, and 
repudiated the idea of transubstantiation. He distributed 
the scriptures in the vernacular, insisted that all prayer was 
efficacious and that lay people were entitled to preach. 
Wycliffe denied the authority of the Pope, advocated the 
separation of church and state, and translated the Bible into 
his native English so lay people could read and teach. Hus 
demanded that the wine as well as the wafer be given the 
common people at communion. Like the others, he also 
defied the authority of the Pope and backed this up by 
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weaving his cause into a wave of nationalism that plunged 
parts of Europe into extended war. Entering the field of basic 
doctrine, he gave new emphasis to the Augustinian concept 
of predestination. 

‘These were the early reformers, whose effects on the 
church were feeble indeed in comparison with those produced 
by Luther and Calvin. Luther, challenging the authority of 
the Pope and the priesthood, boldly substituted the Bible for 
the first, and, for the second, the right of every person to act 
for himself in religious matters. His cause, which began as a 
call for reformation within the church, excited by the sale 
of indulgences, became a movement for a separate church. 
Like Hus, he was backed by nationalistic political forces and 
his movement became, in his time, not only a separate church 
but, in some countries, another and different state-bound 
religious movement. 

Calvin, the scholar, protected in Geneva by traditional 
Swiss independence and political neutrality, further devel- 
oped the idea of predestination which had also interested 
John Hus. In his scholastic hands it became the stern Calvin- 
ism with its central doctrine of “The Elect.’’ God became 
absolute in power and goodness. Man, in tragic contrast, was 
seen as weak and corrupt, impotent by himself, and utterly 
dependent on God’s election for salvation. Unless God chose 
to save him, he was lost, regardless of anything he might do. 

And there were others. The Anabaptists, who denied 
infant baptism; the Socinians, who rejected the idea of the 
Trinity and the atonement and thus stripped Christ of the 
divinity of His earthly mission; and Zwingli, who made the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper available to the masses and 
taught his followers that only those things could be done 
which were expressly permitted by the Bible. 

Where was the unity of Christ’s church and its message 
now, and where was its power? Was it in a priesthood pre- 
served by succession? Or in lay ministers without priesthood? 
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Or in people themselves? Where was salvation? Could a man 
insure his own salvation through the sacraments or influence 
it by faith and good works? Or did it depend entirely on God 
through grace alone, entirely at God’s own choice and 
election? 

In the Biblical account of Christ’s earthly ministry, His 
use of ordinances was recorded. One was baptism—obviously 
by immersion—and another was the Lord’s Supper. By 1820, 
a man in search of the true pattern of Christ with respect to 
baptism could choose between sprinkling, pouring, or im- 
mersion, to be administered either in infancy or later life. 
And for the sins to be remitted, he could select a belief in | 
original sin, accept a list of weighed and rated sins, or he | 
could ignore sin completely. ‘The Lord’s Supper, too, had | | 
assumed a variety of forms and was being given and received | 
in a number of ways. And finally, as for the churches them- | 
selves, they offered a wide array of different patterns of | 
organization, titles of office, programs of worship and ritual, 
and claims of authority, including the denial of the need for 
any of these things. 

Through the years since the time of Christ, there must 
have been men of faith and responsibility who have recog- 
nized the implications of error and illegitimacy that this 
diversity created. They undoubtedly sought ways by which 
the unity could be preserved or recaptured. But even this 
worthy aim produced unworthy methods. One process sought 
to eradicate heresy by force, and many great men paid for 
their teachings with their lives. Another plan, the Inqui- 
sition, tried to protect men against themselves by securing 
recantation, even by torture and at the price of life. Religious 
wars raged. There were great massacres. Religious rivalry 
became the accepted norm and persecution the price to be 
paid for nonconformity. 

Fortunately, we are past all that, at least in this country, 
and men seeking unity may take another approach to the 
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problem. With the highest and most admirable motives, 
men seek to create organizational unity by merger, and doc- 
trinal unity by the collateral route of compromise or selective 
retention of some features and abandonment of others. 

If there were universal determination to rediscover the 
truth at all costs, and if with objective scholarship we could 
reconstruct and re-examine the facts and conditions in the 
face of which divisive decisions were made, we might have 
hope of tracing the golden thread back through the encrusta- 
tions of the centuries. However, there are so many branches 
with some of the gold in each, and so many breaks between 
us and our goal. If this were not trouble enough, we face the 
far greater and more human problems bound up in tra- 
ditional loyalties to great leaders of the past, the scars of 
religious wars, and the weight of conflicting traditions. 

We will never know how many sincere Christians have 
prayed to God to act for Himself and bring about the desired 
result. ‘(hat one such prayer was made and answered is the 
message of the Mormons to the Christian world. The answer 
promised complete restoration by revelation rather than by 
piecemeal reconstruction. ‘To the Mormons, their organiza- 
tion and doctrine are the restored result. 

Every Christian who knows his New Testament and trusts 
it realizes that Christ’s whole earthly mission was a revelation, 
a message from God the Father to His mortal children. Christ 
revealed His divinity in the flesh both before His crucifixion 
and after His resurrection. His very birth and His whole 
mission constituted a divine intervention in the affairs of 
men, a means for direct revelation of God’s plan of salvation. 
And after He ascended again to His Father, He left behind 
a divinely organized church, endowed with His priesthood, 
headed by twelve apostles. ‘Thus He provided the means by 
which His message, with its hope of salvation for all men, 
could be carried to the world. 

If God, through Jesus Christ, could do that then, should 
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any Christian doubt His ability to do it now? Where else, in 
fact, can we turn? Our own attempts as men, made over a 
period of 1900 years, have moved us farther apart rather 
than closer to the goal of unity and truth. There is no doubt 
that over these same centuries men in every age have hoped 
for just this solution. They knew that His word had come 
many times in the past through His prophets. Why couldn’t 
the world again be given a clear vision and a fresh start? 

Suppose the answer was an unwavering, affirmative “It can 
and it will be done.’’ How would you expect it might have 
been accomplished? 

Obviously, we cannot hope, with our limited spiritual and 
mental resources, to fathom God’s resources, His reasons or 
His methods. However, we can draw on what we know of His! 
previous revelations, plus what we know of our own times, 
and make some assumptions that make the parts of the puzzle 
fit together. 

The first assumption is that the Restoration probably would 
not come until there were conditions in the world under 
which the restored gospel, when received in its purity, would 
have a chance to survive. Looking back into history, we may 
be able to see that many of the same forces and events that 
produced the problem of division were also laying the 
foundation for restoration. The Renaissance, with its interest 
in learning, promoted freedom of inquiry and lifted the 
eyes of men above their ignorance. Men needed both the 
desire and the opportunity to learn something new. Following 
on the heels of this reawakening came the ferment within the 
Church that produced the Reformation. Men needed the 
right to study the gospel for themselves and to make their 
own religious decisions. 

The very explosive intellectual forces that sent some men | 
hunting for the cultural treasures of the past, helped others 
to set forth around the world to find new lands. Their greatest | 
discovery was the American Continent with its immeasurable 
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resources and its unknown peoples. Here was a land new and 
different. Here was a land unburdened by the then-known 
past, to which men could come and find freedom from the 
traditions of the Old World, including freedom to develop 
religious liberty as the accepted way of life. The magnitude 
of the new wilderness and its distance from the old civiliza- 
tion protected those who came to it. In our part of North 
America, they had more than a century and a half in which 
to establish liberty as a principle before they were challenged. 
When the challenge came, they were blessed with victory 
which preserved their independence. As we realize the 
importance of all this in terms of preparation for the Restora- 
tion, we Mormons believe that God held America away from 
the knowledge of the men of Europe until this great awaken- 
ing had actually begun there, so that His church could be 
established here and survive. 

Only in a new nation “conceived in liberty” and free from 


‘| the burden of state religions, could the old truths be restored 


and live. Only men who were vigorous and free could be 
useful in the process of restoration. That the Restoration 
came in the United States was no accident. It was the culmi- 
nation of centuries of change, in which a new land was 
provided and by which the needed climate was prepared. 
And if there were to be a restoration on this “new” 
continent and this new nation, what kind of person or 
persons could we expect God to use to bring it about? There 
have been other instances in the history of God’s dealing with 


_ His children which provide us with clues to the answer. 


God has chosen His leaders from among the young and 
humble people of the earth. The great ones in any field 


| are almost certain to be involved in personal ambitions and 


previously committed, in part at least, to the very things 


_ God might wish to eliminate and replace. 


So, judging by the past, we might expect this responsibility 
of restoration to fall on someone who might seem least likely. 
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He would probably be young, on the threshold of maturity, 
teachable, but not already learned in men’s ways. We would 
expect to find a sensitive person capable of deep faith, yet 
one who had the physical stamina to endure the persecutions 
that would inevitably arise. We might properly expect to find 
him in an obscure part of the country in humble and 
humbling circumstances. Better a farm boy than a man with 
both status and stature to preserve, and better one prepared 
to yield himself wholly in the complete absorption that such 
a mission would require of anyone chosen as the instrument 
of restoration. Joseph Smith matched all these specifications 
and also many more known to God alone. In any event, he 
it was to whom this great responsibility was given. 

Let’s turn now to the substance of the Restoration. Had 
all truth been lost? Was the new movement to be completely 
new and different? Obviously not. In the first place, if it were 
to be a restoration, it would have to be consistent with the 
original. Moreover, great as had been the changes in religious 
belief and practice over the years, there was much of truth 
that had survived in different forms and degrees. If the 
Restoration were authentic and truly a part of God’s eternal 
program, it would provide the fullness of the gospel, to which 
scattered truths, present in part at least in every existing 
Christian group, could be related and by which they could be 
confirmed. If it were not so, those who taught the newly | 
restored gospel would find no bridge to a common 
understanding with their hearers. 

The Restoration, to be adequate, had to encompass four 
basic fields of the gospel. It had to provide a full restoration 
of doctrinal truth consistent within itself and with the 
original teachings of Christ as revealed in the Bible. It had 
to present a pattern for Christian living consistent with the 
teachings of Christ and practical for the social structure of 
our day. It had to provide a form of worship and ritual in 
keeping with the Master’s sublime simplicity. And, of course, 
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| it had to resolve the question of authority and provide a 
legitimate priesthood. 

But the Restoration did more than this. While the form 
and pattern of the restored church had to be consistent with 
its earlier counterpart, this was a new age and the Restoration 
was to occur on a new continent. As part of the Restoration, 
the world was to discover that God had not denied the 
knowledge of His gospel to those who had lived on this 
Western Hemisphere; and the release of their record, pre- 
served for centuries, was appropriately a part of the whole 
Restoration pattern, giving us two parallel scriptures, one for 
each continent. 

And besides, the Restoration was to occur at a point in 
the world’s history when it was on the threshold of a new 
golden age. The explosive expansion of scientific knowledge 
was just beginning. The impact of this new knowledge on 
some of the old religions produced a wave of questioning 
doubt. But if God is truly all-knowing and a God of all 
truth, we should expect to find a purposeful relationship 
between science and religion, not a conflict. So the Restora- 
tion should give us a deeper knowledge of God’s purpose 
than the Bible does. It should spell out in greater detail 
some of the things which may have been lost or which are 
treated incompletely in the Biblical records. 

That a Restoration has been accomplished, the Mormons 
elieve. That conviction explains the existence of their 
hurch, which is Christian without being either Protestant 

or Catholic. On its validity they rest their claim to being 
truly named The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. If they are right, we have a God-given key to Christian 
unity, a fullness of the gospel which is an authoritative answer 
to all doubts regarding the true doctrine, and there is again 
on earth a legitimate priesthood with full power to act in 
God’s name. 

In the next few chapters we shall learn how the Restoration 
was brought about and against what odds it survived. 


FOUR 


THE RESTORATION 


AVING CONSIDERED the need for a restoration of 

the original gospel of Christ and the purposes that could 
be achieved by it, our next concern will be to find out how 
it actually occurred. 

We now come face to face with one of those situations in 
which the services of a guide are almost indispensable. To 
the casual observer, the story may be so unusual and so 
unexpected that he may shrug it off in disbelief—rejecting it 
because of its unusual nature or because he does not 
understand it. This happens so often in life that we could 
expect it to happen here, unless we can pause long enough 
now to prepare an adequate background or, if you will, to 
discover a sturdy bridge over which we can pass successfully 
to the Mormon point of view. 

That bridge is not hard to find. It rests firmly on a belief 
shared by all Christians—in fact, by nearly all men who have 
ever lived. Men have always sought Deity for help, believing 
that the God or Gods they worshipped had both the desire 
and the power to respond and to communicate their guidance 
at their will. The bridge, then, is the bridge of prayer. 

Men have always prayed. Even though the God whom they 
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petitioned was false, the urge to communicate with some 
power outside and beyond themselves was and is very real. 
And when men have known the true God, their faith in 
prayer has been great indeed. Christ prayed and taught His 
followers to “pray always.” Thus prayer, both personal and 
formal, became a vital feature of Christianity and remains so 
to this day because of faith in the desire and ability of God to 
answer and to give the help for which the petitioner prayed. 
Faithful Christians in every century, praying in their indi- 
vidual or collective needs, have many times received the 
blessings they have sought. 

If we accept and have faith in the power of prayer, we 
must believe that God will answer in the way He thinks 
best. If we believe that He is omnipotent, we cannot know 
the extent of His resources. And we must not presume to 
restrict His ability to respond to prayer by confining Him to 
our human limitations or to any accepted or expected pattern. 
To believe that there is anything God could not reveal, if He 
chose, seems inconsistent with every Christian concept re- 
garding God. What circumstance would be more likely to 
produce uncommon revelations than the re-establishment 
and restoration of the fulness of the Christian gospel? And 
who but God and Christ could supply the answers such a 
purpose would require? 

Prayer, then, is the key to the understanding of the 
Mormon concept of the Restoration; and through prayer and 
belief in the truth of the revelations contained in God’s 
response, the Mormon Church came to be. Prayer opened 
the first door of the Restoration, and nearly every subsequent 
step in the unfolding of the full gospel was revealed in answer 
to a specific prayer. 

Most of the prayers by which this was accomplished were 
offered by one man, Joseph Smith, and his life is inextricably 
woven into the fabric of the Restoration. The thing that 
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makes his work important is the way in which these prayers 
were answered and the knowledge that those answers revealed 
to the world. 

Beginning with his first spoken prayer, offered when he 
was a boy of fourteen and continuing for the remaining 
twenty-four years of his life, Joseph Smith received many 
answers to many prayers—some so direct and powerful, so 
purposeful and consistent, that they can be described only as 
visions or revelations. Some prayers were answered by the 
visible appearance of heavenly beings, and some by ideas and 
impressions he was able to dictate immediately and in full. 
Some revelations came to him alone; most were shared by 
others or came in their presence. Never at any time did 
Joseph Smith surround himself with the aura of esoteric 
mysticism. Whatever he did and said was simple, open, and 
direct. 

Our story of the Restoration begins in the spring of 1820. 
Joseph Smith, a farm boy living in Western New York State, 
was in the middle of his fifteenth year. ‘Though he had had 
some schooling and had a fair acquaintance with the Bible, 
he had never prayed aloud nor had he joined any church. 

At this time, a community-wide religious revival was being 
staged in Palmyra, near which his father’s farm was located. 
All the local churches took part in it, competing among them- 
selves for converts. Four members of the Smith family, 
including Joseph’s mother, made a choice of one church; 
but Joseph had been more impressed by the claims of a 
different sect, and the prospect of a religious division in the 
family which would separate him from his mother must have 
given him great concern. He felt sure that there could be only 
one true church, and he wanted to know which one it was. 

He sought to find that answer through prayer. He tells us 
that he was forcibly impressed by what he read in the Epistle 
of James. 
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If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to 
all men liberally, and upbraideth not, and it shall be given him. 
But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering, for he that wavereth 
is like a wave of the sea, driven by the wind and tossed. 


We have Joseph Smith’s own story of what happened when 
he determined to pray to the Lord for an answer to his 
problem. It is both simple and sublime. 

Having decided to follow the counsel in James, Joseph 
went on a bright spring morning, into a wooded grove on his 
father’s farm; and there, making sure that he was alone, he 
knelt on the ground to pray. After a terrifying experience, 
during which he felt engulfed in darkness, he saw a pillar of 
light which descended over his head and surrounded him. 
Looking up into it, he beheld two personages, one of whom, 
pointing to the other, said, ‘““This is my Beloved Son—hear 
Him.” 

When he had recovered his self-possession, Joseph remem- 
bered the reason for his prayer and asked which church he 
should join. He was answered that he should join none be- 
cause none had all the truth. He was also promised that at 
some future time the fulness of the gospel would be made 
known to him. When the vision closed, he found himself 
lying on his back in the natural sunlight. 

When he received this vision, the boy Joseph could not 
possibly have grasped its full significance. But we, who are 
able to look back on his whole life and its mission, can 
appreciate its value. It not only gave the boy counsel on his 
immediate personal problem, but it also provided profound 
answers to some basic questions that have perplexed mankind 
for centuries. 

After his experience, Joseph went to the minister in whose 
church he had been interested and told his story. I’m sure you 
can imagine the minister’s reaction. Joseph says regarding it, 
“He treated my communication not only lightly but with 
great contempt, saying it was all of the devil, that there were 
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no such things as visions or revelations in these days, that all 
such things had ceased with the apostles, and that there never 
would be any more of them.” 

What is your reaction to his story? I hope you will find 
it not only interesting but also sufficiently intriguing to make 
you want to see what came after it and follow the subsequent 
steps in the Restoration. Fortunately, for those of us who live 
today, a century and a third has passed and a whole religious 
system has been built on this beginning. As we study its 
growth, we can relate other later revelations to this first one 
and measure their combined results. Time enough has passed 
to permit you to appraise the value of the claims made by the 
Mormons and decide whether their doctrines are reasonable 
and consistent, both within themselves and with what else 
you know of God’s purposes from other sources. Then you 
can judge whether the whole result has been beneficial or 
detrimental, both for the Mormon people and for the world. 

‘There are some people, of course, who have not taken this 
reasonable position. From the time when the reports of 
Joseph Smith’s vision first swept through the neighborhood 
until his death, there were many who, like the minister, 
rejected his story out of hand and ridiculed it as impossible. 
Some even expressed their attitude in deeds of persecution, 
even violence and murder. But this attitude has neither wiped 
out the problem nor solved it. Mormonism still must be 
explained and accounted for. I’m sure that before you try to 
work out your own answer, you’ll want to hear the rest of 
the story. 

The next step in the Restoration did not follow immedi- 
ately. It was more than three years before Joseph Smith had 
his second vision or manifestation. This, or rather ‘‘these’’ 
(for there were four related experiences within twelve hours), 
occurred during the night of September 21, 1823. Joseph, 
now approaching eighteen, said, ‘After I retired to bed for 
the night, I betook myself to prayer and supplication to 
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Almighty God... that I might know of my state and standing 
before Him, for I had full confidence in obtaining a divine 
manifestation, as I had previously done.” His prayer was 
again answered by the appearance of a personage surrounded 
by light. This visitor introduced himself as Moroni, a 
messenger sent from the presence of God to inform Joseph 
of his first assignment in the great work he had to do. He was 
to be given a record to translate—a record, inscribed on 
plates of gold, which told of the history and beliefs of certain 
early inhabitants of the American Continent. It also included 
a presentation of the fulness of the gospel as it had been 
taught to these people by Jesus Christ Himself, who visited 
them immediately after His resurrection. ‘The messenger 
quoted prophecies from both the Old and New ‘Testaments, 
which related to these people and to the developing restora- 
tion. Finally, he revealed the place, near the Smith farm, 
where the plates were then located. As if to make an unfor- 
gettable impression on the boy’s mind, the visitor returned 
twice more during the night and repeated his message. Then 
the next morning, as Joseph worked with his father on the 
farm, there was another repetition. 

Following this last experience, Joseph went to the place 
which had been shown him by the messenger in vision. 
There the messenger met him again and showed him the 
plates, but he was forbidden to take them away at that time. 
Instead, he was instructed to return to this same spot on this 
same day each year for further preparation. This he did for 
four years. It was not until September 22, 1827, that the 
plates were delivered to him for translation. Nearly eighteen 
months elapsed between the time when Joseph received the 
plates and the completion of the task, though most of the 
actual work of translation was crowded into the last three and 
the book was published in March, 1830, bearing the title, 
The Book of Mormon. 

To know the Book of Mormon is so important to an 
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understanding of Mormonism that we shall devote most of a 
chapter to the story of its translation, its contents, and its 
significance. But now we are interested chiefly in its appear- 
ance as part of the process of restoration. Not only did it come 
as a result of a Heavenly visitation, in answer to prayer, but 
later, prayers offered during the period of translation led to 
two other similar experiences—both necessary to the ultimate 
organization of the Church. 

The first of these occurred on May 15, 1829. Joseph was 
dictating his translation of the plates to Oliver Cowdery in 
the home on a little farm near Harmony, Pennsylvania. 
Having come to a place in the text where the ordinance of 
baptism was mentioned, the two stopped to discuss this basic 
Christian rite, for which so many different patterns had 
developed. This led to a decision to pray for specific infor- 
mation. In answer to their petition, another Heavenly 
messenger appeared to the two of them, saying, “I am your 
fellow servant.’’ He identified himself as John the Baptist, 
and placing his hands on their heads he conferred on them 
the power of the priesthood of Aaron which he had held 
when he baptized the Christ. This priesthood holds the keys 
of the ministering of angels and the gospel of repentance, as 
well as the power to administer the ordinance of baptism for 
the remission of sins. Having given them the necessary 
authority, he instructed them to baptize each other. Going to 
the nearby Susquehanna River, Joseph Smith baptized Oliver 
Cowdery first and then was, in turn, baptized by him. 

Within a few weeks after John the Baptist had given them 
the Lesser Priesthood, and when they had prayed for further 
knowledge, the Holy Melchizedek Priesthood was also 
restored. This was done by three personages who introduced 
themselves as Peter, James, and John, the chief apostles of 
the Savior in ancient times. These men had been given this 
holy power by Christ Himself; and by the laying on of hands 
they restored it in its fullness to Joseph and Oliver. This 
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re-established on earth the full authority to act in God’s 
name. With this essential step accomplished, the Church 
could be organized. 

There remained only the final information as to when the 
formal organization should occur and what procedure 
should be used. This revelation came in early April, 1830. 
It proclaimed April 6 as the chosen date and provided the 
necessary instructions. 

Because the laws of the state of New York required it, six 
men were selected to take part in the official organization. 
Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery, having already received 
the Melchizedek Priesthood, were sustained as first and 
second elders to preside over the Church. Each then baptized 
each other again, this time for admission to Church member- 
ship. Others, including Joseph’s father and mother, were 
baptized; and all who received this ordinance were given the 
Gift of the Holy Ghost by the laying on of hands and were 
confirmed as members. Some were also given the authority of 
the Melchizedek Priesthood. When this had been done, the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was administered and 
received by the newly baptized members of the Church, using 
the sacramental prayer that appeared in the Book of Mormon, 
the authenticity of which had been confirmed by revelation. 

With these formalities accomplished, the Restored Church 
was in existence, with members who had complied with 
necessary requirements and officers clothed with the author- 
ity of the priesthood necessary to perform the sacred ordi- 
nances of the Church. All—members and officers alike— 
understood that they were charged with the responsibility 
of carrying the restored truth to the world and, for this 
purpose, had been given an ancient American record to 
supplement the teachings of the Bible. 

‘The Book of Mormon was the one tangible asset of the 
new church, something they could show, something people 
could read for themselves. Its distribution from house to 
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house in the nearby communities was the beginning of the 
missionary system. Its name was attached to the people who 
believed in it—and still is. And its message has brought many 
into the Church through all the years. 

But even though the Church had been organized, the 
Restoration was not complete. The organic pattern had been 
supplied; but it would have to be expanded and extended in 
the future to meet the needs of the growing membership— 
a process which is still going on. 

In the area of doctrine, a similar situation existed. The 
Bible holds for the Mormons, as it does for all Christians, 
statements of basic principles. But now, after centuries of 
contest and contradiction concerning its meaning, it would 
be possible, by reference to collateral scripture and through 
direct revelations from Christ Himself, to get accurate and 
dependable interpretations and to re-establish the central 
truths. These truths had come to be known and recorded 
through revelation in the first place. If we accept Christ as 
the Son of God and our Savior, His whole earthly mission 
becomes a revelation. If this is true, then logically we could 
expect the needed restoration to be achieved by the same 
means. And that is how it worked out. 

The time pattern of the revelations is very interesting. 
Beginning with a brief record of the message of Moroni when 
he appeared first in 1823, and running through the period of 
the translation of the Book of Mormon to include the last 
revelation given before the Church was organized, nineteen 
revelations are recorded. In 1823, Joseph was seventeen. At 
the end of this period, he was twenty-four. 

The greatest flow of revelation occurred during the next 
forty-five months while the pattern of the new church was 
being set. Not only are eighty-two revelations and one vision 
recorded during this period, but these also included two 
additional manifestations of the Father and the Son, each of 
which was shared by one person other than Joseph Smith. 
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When this busy and climactic era ended, the Prophet had 
just turned twenty-eight. 

For the remaining ten and a half years of his life and 
mission, general revelation in such abundance apparently 
was not needed by the Church. It already had much to 
assimilate and build upon. The highest peak during these 
years was in 1838, when the Church was attempting to settle 
in Missouri. In this year there were eight revelations. 

This pattern of the incidence of the revelations, as well as 
the scope of their content, gives credibility to the Mormon 
claim that this was a purposeful program operated in accord- 
ance with the will of the Lord, and not one used by Joseph 
Smith to further his own purposes, impress his hearers, or 
satisfy his own vanity or ambitions. If his revelations had 
been self-generated for such purposes, one could expect them 
to continue at an increasing rate throughout his lifetime. 
‘That was not the case, however. 

In November 1831, at a special conference, the Church 
decided to publish the revelations received up to that time. 
A special revelation was received which appears as the preface 
to the book. ‘This first publication was destroyed by a mob— 
after it had been printed but before it was bound—so that it 
never was circulated. Later, other editions were prepared. 
The Church now uses an edition containing one hundred 
and thirty-six sections, most of which are revelations given 
through Joseph Smith. This book is called The Doctrine and 
Covenants and is accepted by the Church as scripture. Other 
material translated by or revealed to Joseph Smith has been 
similarly accepted by the Church under the title of The Pearl 
of Great Price. These books, with the official history of the 
Church, contain the full record of the Restoration which 
began on that spring day in 1820 when young Joseph went 
into the maple grove on his father’s farm to pray. 

Upon this story rests the Mormon claim to the legitimacy 
of its organization and the authority of its priesthood. It is 
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a sweeping claim, and it immediately brought the Church 
into conflict with other Christian sects and led to opposition 
and persecution. 

If this were being written as a history of the Church, we 
should soon be absorbed in this tragic phase of the story. 
The sequence of historical events has been covered many 
times in other books, however, and a wealth of information 
is available elsewhere. For our purpose it is enough to say 
that persecution did occur. It began when the boy Joseph 
told about his first vision; and he was never free from its 
pressure until it brought him to a violent death at the age of 
thirty-eight. 

His great work of restoration had been completed before 
his death, however; and its message had been planted in the 
hearts of many men and women of faith, courage, and 
devotion, who would carry it on with ever-growing strength. 
By his death, the first chapter was closed, but there would be 
a second one under another leader of great stature, Brigham 
Young. Under his guidance the Church was to surmount the 
challenge of survival. 


FIVE 


JOSEPH SMITH 


E MUST NOT move on past the period of the 

Restoration, without first stopping for a brief appraisal 
of the man whose life is so tightly woven into the fabric of 
its story. What kind of man was Joseph Smith? How well and 
authentically did he fit into the role he played? 

Even after a hundred years, we do not have a biography 
which both those who trust him and those who doubt him 
will accept as truly definitive. To the Mormon people, he 
was and always will be a prophet, chosen by God for the 
great work of the Restoration and worthy to be ranked with 
the great prophets of the past. ‘To his enemies, he has always 
been an enigma. ‘There have been many who have refused to 
accept his story, but none has ever come forth with a con- 
vincing explanation of the man and his work, which shows 
conclusively why he was not what he claimed to be. 

There are some basic things we know about this man, 
however, that are outside the realm of controversy, and they 
are worth reviewing. 

First, let’s look at his background. His progenitors on both 
sides were New Englanders. The first Smith, a lad named 
Robert, landed in Boston Harbor from England in 1638. 
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John Mack was the first of his maternal progenitors to reach 
America. He was a Scotsman, a boy of sixteen, when he 
reached Boston in 1669. Thus, Joseph’s ancestral roots go 
deep into the rich spiritual soil of pre-revolutionary New 
England. 

We know enough about his early youth to place him 
definitely in the social and economic pattern of the times. 
He was born in Sharon, Windsor County, Vermont, two days 
before Christmas in 1805. When he was nine, the family 
moved to Palmyra in Western New York. They were farm 
people, in circumstances bordering on poverty. He undoubt- 
edly performed much physical labor during this period of 
his life because he was large for his age. As a boy, he was 
quiet and reserved, and was considered handsome, with his 
very striking blue eyes under long light lashes. When he 
grew to manhood, he reached a height of six feet and retained 
all his life a sturdy, relaxed body. He enjoyed and partici- 
pated in simple frontier athletics, and had a commanding 
carriage and posture. 

His educational advantages and opportunities were so 
limited that he can be regarded by modern standards as 
practically unschooled. He had mastered the fundamentals 
and apparently showed a better-than-usual ability to express 
himself. He was not a booklover, however, nor did he show 
any marked interest in any field of learning in his early life. 

All of us have known a few unusual individuals who seem 
to excel in everything they try, out of a natural personal supe- 
riority. Joseph was not one of these. In many of the areas in 
which he had to operate, in speaking, writing, and adminis- 
tration, there were men around him with more skill and 
ability than he possessed. He fully acknowledged this. But 
in the field of his own mission and as a channel for revelation, 
he was unique. 

One friendly writer has listed five traits which he considers 
are the keys to an understanding of Joseph’s personality. 
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These were, in his opinion, an unwavering faith in God, a 
driving urge to find truth, a love for his fellow men, a deep 
humility, and an inexhaustible capacity of obedience. 

I think a study of his life will suggest other qualities that 
should be added to the list. From his fourteenth year to the 
day of his death at thirty-eight, he was faced with the con- 
stant pressure of persecution. To endure this without com- 
promise required great courage and great patience. His un- 
usual mission made his a remarkable career, and to be able 
to remain always absorbed with spiritual problems without 
losing his down-to-earth common sense suggests a fine sen- 
sitiveness protected by a firm sense of balance. In matters of 
personal morality and honor, his record is a shining one, and _ 
all attempts to besmirch it have been revealed by time as 
reckless fantasy. And finally, his record shows an astonishing 
consistency. He never wrote an all-inclusive treatise covering 
the complete field of his revelations. They came piecemeal 
over twenty-four years in response to the changing needs of 
the people he served. And yet each piece fits into the whole, 
both in relation to other aspects of the new restoration and 
to the old scriptures. If consistency be a test for truth, here 
is an impressive demonstration. 

Joseph was not a man of mystery, claiming the sole right 
to revelation. He was always a participant, but was not always 
by himself when the prayers for guidance were made and 
answered. The first vision in 1820 and the appearances of 
Moroni, from 1823 to 1827, came to Joseph alone. But there- 
after, his experiences were almost always shared. 

On two occasions after the Church was organized, the 
Prophet had visions which included the privilege of again 
beholding God and Christ. Both were shared with another 
man. The first, in 1832, was also seen by Sidney Rigdon; and 
the second, in 1836, by Oliver Cowdery. Each is recorded 
in the Doctrine and Covenants. Oliver Cowdery had many 
remarkable experiences in the company of Joseph. It was he 
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who, as the chief scribe in the translation of the Book of 
Mormon, participated in the events by which the two priest- 
hoods were restored. ‘This same Oliver, together with two 
other men who had also helped in the translation, were shown 
by an angel the gold plates on which the Book of Mormon 
had been recorded, and signed a solemn statement to that 
effect. If Joseph had been a self-seeking fraud, it is very 
doubtful that others would have been permitted to share his 
supernatural experiences as these men did. 

In another very real sense, his life was an open book. From 
the day of the organization of the Church forward, full rec- 
ords of its activities were kept in meticulous detail—a process 
that still goes on in the Church today—and these records 
have always been available to serious students. Moreover, 
Joseph was literally under constant observation. As the 
Church grew and knowledge of it spread, he became the kind 
of figure that attracts curious visitors and inspires written 
comment and analysis. He seemed to welcome these contacts 
and to keep himself available for them. 

But no matter how much he shared his revelations, or how 
willing he was to make his life an open book, the course that 
was set for him by his first vision and confirmed by all his 
later experiences was bound to create and foster opposition. 
It began when, in the emotional heat of a community revival, 
Joseph said, in effect, to his neighbors, “I have been told 
that none of these churches is right; and if you believe me, 
you will not join any of them.” It was fed new fuel whenever 
a new revelation challenged a long established dogma. Be- 
hind it all was the realization that if he and his cause could 
be discredited—and eventually destroyed—there would be no 
need to find a convincing alternate explanation to account 
for his accomplishments. 

People are always inclined to resist and oppose change, 
particularly in religion. Men look upon their religion as an 
anchor, a refuge, a source of spiritual security. Anyone who 
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questions a man’s church or the truth of its doctrine may take 
away his peace of mind, upset the tranquility of his life, 
and—unless he can regain his faith in the old, or find new 
faith in a different creed—leave him spiritually adrift. There- 
fore, the expected first reactions of a religious person to any 
new religion may well be surprise, resentment, and oppo- 
sition. 

This has been the pattern that has developed at the begin- 
ning of nearly every new religious movement. Throughout 
the centuries every attempt to change accepted doctrines has 
been met with opposition, which often became persecution 
and then was frequently high-lighted with periods of terror 
and martyrdom. Such were the experiences that marked the 
survival of the original church of Christ. ‘They were repeated 
during the period of the Reformation. And in the early years 
of Mormon history, they appeared again and again. 

Undoubtedly, the geographical and social background 
against which the early history was developed contributed to 
its turbulence. Each scene was played in some part of the 
American frontier, as the Church moved west with the wave 
of early settlement. There was still much of the forest to be 
cleared in Western New York when young Joseph had his 
first vision in a stand of virgin timber on his father’s farm. 
The movement into Ohio, the Western Reserve, did not 
begin until after the Restoration; and when the Mormons 
began the construction of their first temple in Kirtland, Ohio, 
in 1834, it was far from any established center of size and 
culture. 

From Kirtland they moved to the frontier’s very edge, the 
banks of the Missouri. Here was the jumping-off place, with 
all the harsh crudities and raw tensions of an untested land. 
Here black prejudice was to be found, based on ignorance, 
and inflamed by the already mounting conflict over slavery. 
For each newly settled western area, the issue of slavery 
reached not only into local politics but back all the way to. 
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Washington, affecting the grand pattern of national affairs. 
And when the Mormons, mostly northerners, led by men 
from New England, began to move into Missouri, the friends 
of slavery had an added reason to oppose them and, if pos- 
sible, drive them out. 

The Mormons left Missouri in 1839 and turned back into 
Illinois, seeking again for security and peace. Here, on a 
swampy bank of the Mississippi, they built a city of their own 
(Nauvoo the Beautiful) which, at its peak, was the biggest 
in the state. With the belief that they could stop here and 
grow, thousands of converts from the eastern states and from 
Europe began to pour in. Welcomed, at first, by their non- 
Mormon neighbors, they were later envied for their apparent 
prosperity and then opposed. It was here that Joseph Smith, 
imprisoned on a trumped-up charge of rioting, was murdered 
by a mob that stormed the jail. 

Whenever any great movement centers around a single 
man, its opposition soon makes of him a personal target. The 
people around him are involved, but with a lessened in- 
tensity. And so it was with the Mormons. Joseph Smith, who 
survived the mobbings of Missouri in which many of his 
people died, was, except for his brother Hyrum who died 
with him, almost the only victim in Illinois. But at every 
point of persecution he had been the real target; and when 
he had been brought down, the Church’s enemies assumed 
with confidence that the Church itself must disintegrate and 
disappear. 

But this did not happen. The system survived and flour- 
ished and the doctrines of the Restoration continued to attract 
converts in increasing numbers. ‘The necessity to account for 
Joseph Smith, which might have disappeared if the Church 
he organized had failed, presents a greater challenge than 
ever. 

My presentation of this record is based on my faith that 
Joseph’s story is true. Those who lack this faith and cannot 
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accept whatever evidence the success of the Church can pro- 
vide may either choose to ignore the whole thing or seek to 
develop a convincing explanation of their own. Such an 
explanation must not only explain away the product of his 
powers as a revelator, but must also account by some other 
means for the appearance of the Book of Mormon. Many 
such attempts have been made, but they have neither under- 
mined the Church nor written a final “Q.E.D.” at the end of 
the problem. 

Let’s look briefly at a few of them. 

First, some have believed that Joseph was a deliberate 
deceiver, a charlatan, the perpetrator of a clever hoax. This 
charge fails before a search for a motive. If this were his pur- 
pose, there must have been some hope of profit for himself in 
terms of money, fame, honor, or power. No man seeking 
these could have kept his deception going for twenty-four 
years with no profit—in the face of constant persecution and 
with death at the end. 

Another even more degrading explanation is that he was 
only a dupe, the tool of some sinister figure in the shadows. 
No one has ever identified this master-mind or accounted for 
his purpose. Some have attempted to ascribe this power to 
Oliver Cowdery or Sidney Rigdon, who were close to the 
Prophet but at different times. Cowdery broke with him and 
left the Church as early as 1837. Rigdon became disaffected 
and was absent from Nauvoo when Joseph Smith was mar- 
tyred. Later he returned to contest for the presidency. He 
was rejected and then was excommunicated. Yet neither man 
denounced Joseph Smith or his part in his work, and Cowdery 
came back into the Church before his death. 

A third explanation, and one to be expected, was that he 
was unbalanced mentally and subject to self-delusion. A 
variation of this is the story that he was an epileptic and that 
all these visions and revelations occurred during his seizures. 
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Unfortunately for this idea, there were too many witnesses, 
none of whom ever saw these assumed attacks. 

Some spiritualists, hearing that he claimed to have had 
contact with great leaders from Biblical days, say that he must 
have been an almost unbelievably great medium. But there 
is no record in his history of any typical mediumistic trances, 
and he opposed spiritualism as involving evil rather than 
saintly powers. 

As the science of abnormal psychology has developed long 
after his death, some have imagined that if he could have 
been examined by a modern master, some logical explana- 
tion might have been found. But this is pure speculation, in- 
capable of even being studied. 

In a similar vein is the charge that someone else wrote 
the Book of Mormon. Obviously, Joseph lacked the schooling 
and learning to bring forth so monumental a work by him- 
self; and since the book does exist, men have searched for 
years for a hidden author. By this time, however, every prom- 
ising lead has played out, and we are back where we started. 
We can only assume that either Joseph’s story of its transla- 
tion is true, or, as an unschooled farmer of twenty-four, he 
wrote the book himself. To those who know the Book of 
Mormon, the latter explanation is the more fantastic of the 
two. 

Now, more than a hundred years after his death, what can 
be said of Joseph Smith? To those to whom his own story 
is too strange for belief, the enigma remains. To them, a 
statement made in 1901 is still a significant challenge. In that 
year, Josiah Quincy, once mayor of Boston, published some 
of his memoirs under the title, Figures of the Past. Included 
in his “figures” was Joseph Smith, whom he had visited in 
Nauvoo in 1844, shortly before the Prophet’s death. Among 
his comments are these: 


Pre-eminent among the stragglers by the door stood a man of 
commanding appearance, clad in the costume of a journeyman 
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carpenter when about his work. He was a hearty, athletic fellow, 
with blue eyes standing prominently out in his light complexion, 
a long nose, and a retreating forehead. 

A fine looking man is what the passerby would instinctively 
have murmured upon meeting the remarkable individual. One 
could not resist the impression that capacity and resource were 
natural to his stalwart person. 

Of all men I have met, these two [Elisha R. Potter of Rhode 
Island and Joseph Smith] seemed best endowed with that kingly 
faculty which directs, as by intrinsic right, the feeble or confused 
souls who are looking for guidance. 


He also wrote: 


It is by no means improbable that some future textbook for the 
use of generations yet unborn will contain a question something 
like this: “What historical American of the nineteenth century 
has exerted the most powerful influence on the destinies of his 
countrymen?” And it is by no means impossible that the answer 
to that interrogatory may thus be written: Joseph Smith, the 
Mormon prophet. And the reply, absurd as it doubtless seems 
to most men now living, may be an obvious commonplace to their 
descendants. History deals in surprises and paradoxes quite as 
startling as this. 


With this question still unanswered and the paradox still 
unresolved, we are ready to leave the story of the Restoration. 

Perhaps only the judgment of history can reveal the ulti- 
mate answer in a manner forecast with rare insight by the 
wise Gamaliel—Paul’s teacher. When the ancient apostles had 
been seized, he counseled the Sanhedrin thus: “And now I 
say unto you, refrain from these men, and let them alone, 
for if this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to 
naught; but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” 


SIX 


THE PIONEERS 


RIGHAM YOUNG was a man who differed from the 
Prophet he loved in temperament and ability, but was 
no less in stature as a leader. The chapter he opened was to 
last twice as long as the first one and to produce drama of 
greater intensity, but to end eventually on a happier note 
long after Brigham Young, its symbol, had passed off the 
stage. It might be divided into two scenes appropriately called 
“The Pioneers” and “The Storm.” 

Brigham Young has come to be known around the world 
as the symbol of each scene. As the leader of the great west- 
ward march, as a colonizer and empire builder, he has excited 
the admiration of historians. As the man who practiced and 
defended polygamy, he once attracted their opprobrium and 
slurs, which faded as his stature as a statesman and leader 
grew. Today he sits in inscrutable marble in the Capitol’s 
Statuary Hall. The storms have blown themselves out, for 
him and the people he served. In the next two chapters we 
shall watch these scenes unfold and then pause for an 
appraisal. 

The early life of Brigham Young runs strangely parallel 
to that of Joseph Smith. Both were born in Vermont—each 

if 
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a younger son of a struggling farmer. Brigham’s father, like 
Joseph’s, moved to Western New York, so that when the Book 
of Mormon was published the Young family was located 
about fifteen miles from the Smith family—though the two 
men never met in New York State. Both were comparatively 
uneducated. Brigham reports that his formal schooling lasted 
eleven days. Unlike the Smiths, the Youngs had made a 
religious affiliation, and Brigham’s three older brothers had 
become itinerant preachers for the Methodist Reformed 
Church, although Brigham allied himself with it only in 
a passive sense. Like Joseph, he read and trusted the Bible. 

By the time he was twenty-three, Brigham was married and 
was making a fairly prosperous living as a mechanic. He 
described himself as a “carpenter, joiner, painter, and gla- 
zier,” and he was well enough respected to have counted 
among his friends Henry Wells, founder of Wells-Fargo 
Express Company, and Isaac Singer, whose name has been 
made a world-wide household word by his sewing machine. 

His first contact with the budding new religion was made 
through the Book of Mormon and was casual and indirect. 
Like everyone in the area, he had read about the book in 
the newspapers and heard the stories that had been circu- 
lated. ‘Then his sister bought a copy. He read it and was 
mildly impressed. ‘Two years passed, however, before Mor- 
mon missionaries reached his little town and he accepted 
their message. His wife followed him into the Church, but 
a few months later she died of consumption. Being left alone, 
he devoted himself to the new cause he had espoused. 

It may have been the need for readjustment following his 
wife’s death and his growing interest in the Church that made 
him decide to go to Ohio to meet Joseph Smith. When he 
reached Kirtland and inquired for the Prophet’s where- 
abouts, he was directed into some nearby woods where the 
Prophet, working with some of his brothers, was chopping 
and hauling wood. In this setting, so natural to both of them, 
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the two great leaders met. Brigham says that at the first hand- 
clasp he received a sure testimony that Joseph was a true 
prophet; and from that moment on the mold and purpose 
of his life’s mission was cast. 

After this time his whole life was devoted to the Church; 
and when the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles was consti- 
tuted in February, 1835, Brigham was selected and ordained 
to that office, ranking third among the original group. Just 
below him in order stood Heber C. Kimball, a boyhood 
friend who had been baptized at the same time and who 
was to stand at his side for the rest of his life. 

In the pattern of the Church organization, the Quorum of 
‘Twelve Apostles is considered as having equal authority with 
the Quorum of the First Presidency, which consists of a 
president and two counselors. When the latter is dissolved 
by the death of the president, the Quorum of the Twelve 
presides over the Church until it selects one of its own mem- 
bers, (and so far always the senior member) to serve as presi- 
dent. The new president then selects two counselors, and 
thus the Quorum of the First Presidency is reconstituted. 

By the time the First Presidency was dissolved by the death 
of Joseph Smith, Brigham Young had risen from third to 
first place in the Quorum. Thomas B. Marsh, the original 
senior apostle, had apostatized under the pressure of the 
Missouri persecutions and had become an enemy of the 
Church. David W. Patten, who stood in second place, had 
been killed in a battle with a mob. Both these events occurred 
in 1838; so by 1844 Brigham had had six years of service and 
experience as senior apostle to prepare him for his new task 
when it came. 

There is always a potential crisis in every new organiza- 
tion when its plan of succession is first put to the test. And 
so it was here. Sidney Rigdon, who had been personally close 
to the Prophet since 1830, was a member of the First Presi- 
dency at the time of the martyrdom. He thought this position 
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gave him the right to lead the Church, notwithstanding the 
fact that the power of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles 
to do so had been clearly stated in 1835 when the Quorum 
was organized. Rigdon was away when the Prophet’s death 
occurred in June, 1844, and did not return to Nauvoo to 
press his claim until the morning of August 3. The next day, 
which was Sunday, he made his plea to the assembled saints; 
and during a meeting that same afternoon, an announcement 
was made that a special meeting would be held the following 
‘Thursday, August 8. When ‘Thursday came, a great congre- 
gation met to decide the matter. Eleven of the Twelve 
Apostles were on hand. As President of the Quorum of the 
Twelve, Brigham Young presided. Rigdon talked most of 
the morning, without carrying convictions to the hearts of 
his listeners. When he had finished, Brigham Young talked 
but a few minutes, presenting a case not for himself as a 
person, but for the legitimacy of the Quorum of which he was 
the head. Many people who were present (some of whom I 
heard in my youth) testified that when he arose to speak he 
seemed to be transfigured and appeared with the features and 
voice of Joseph Smith. ‘This remarkable experience confirmed 
what undoubtedly would have been the decision anyway; 
and from then on Brigham Young, having been ordained an 
apostle by Joseph Smith and being the President of the 
Twelve, was recognized as the martyred Prophet’s legitimate 
successor. 

From August, 1844, until December, 1847, the Church 
was governed by the Twelve with Brigham as its senior and 
presiding member. On the latter date, after Brigham Young 
had returned from his first trip to the West, he was chosen 
as the Church’s second president, with Heber C. Kimball as 
his first counselor and, as his second counselor, Willard Rich- 
ards, a physician who had been in the Carthage jail with 
Joseph Smith and had been wounded by the same volley 
that had killed the Prophet. | 
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Turning back to 1844, let’s look at the problems the new 
leader faced. His first and greatest challenge was to hold the 
people together. His second was to find a place in which the 
Church could find the peace and tranquillity required to 
provide for orderly growth and expansion. He knew that they 
could no longer count on Nauvoo as a permanent home. 

Fortunately they did not have to leave immediately. They 
were to have a year and a half in which to plan and get ready 
for their western migration, and to finish a vital task—the 
completion and dedication of the Temple at Nauvoo. In 
1841, a revelation had been received, instructing the people 
to build the temple there and warning them that if it were 
not completed, the special privileges and ordinances related 
to their temples would be denied to them and they would be 
rejected as a church. Progress had been slow and by the time 
of the Prophet’s death, only the first story of the building had 
been raised. 

A lesser leader, without complete faith in his cause and 
his people, would have stopped there—feeling that, in the 
face of the impending exodus, further expenditures of labor 
and money would have been of no use. But not Brigham 
Young. He believed implicitly that the Lord meant what the 
revelation said and that by continuing and completing con- 
struction he was literally working to save the Church, even 
though the building, when completed, would be lost. “We 
want to build a temple in this place,” he said to the people, 
“even if we have to build it as the Jews built the walls of 
the Temple in Jerusalem, with a sword in one hand and a 
trowel in the other.” 

By devoting one day in ten to unpaid labor, and by con- 
tinuing contributions of money and material, the people 
reached their goal. In May, 1845, less than a year after 
Brigham Young became their leader, the capstone could be 
laid. Early the following winter enough of the temple had 
been finished so that some ordinance work could be per- 
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formed and the challenge of the revelation met. It was not 
until April 30, 1846, however, three months after Brigham 
Young had left to lead the westward march, that it was pri- 
vately dedicated in the presence of a group of apostles and 
other Church leaders and then left to be desecrated and 
looted by the enemies of the Church. It was finally destroyed 
by fire. 

Measured in material terms, this was an expensive victory. 
In all, it cost around a million dollars—a tremendous sacrifice 
to be made by a people who knew they would soon be driven 
from their homes and forced to abandon it. But the project 
had great spiritual value. It enabled them to demonstrate 
that, in spite of their first leader’s death, they still accepted 
the validity of his revelations. It proved, too, that they could 
go forward as a church under a new leader. All the time the 
temple was being finished, plans were being made for a great 
westward migration. The people must have known this and 
when the time came they were spiritually ready for the ordeal 
ahead. | 

Between February and May, 1846, most of the Mormons, 
including their leaders, moved across the Mississippi and 
westward across Iowa. By September of that year, the last 
of those who were to leave Nauvoo were gone and the Mor- 
mon people had become the Mormon Pioneers. 

The saga of the Mormon trek “across the plains” is now a 
well-known chapter in the great American story of the win- 
ning of the West. This is the kind of achievement even one’s 
enemies can understand. From it has come first a grudging 
and then a generous respect for Brigham Young and the 
sturdy people he led. 

This is no place for another detailed recital of that oft-told 
story. But there are some incidents that reveal the nature of 
these people and the wisdom of their leader which are worth 
repeating. 

The first year, 1846, was spent in Iowa. It was a year they 
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needed to gather themselves together and find organized unity 
again. They also needed a new headquarters, a rallying point, 
from which they could move in an orderly manner to their 
western goal. This they found on the Missouri, first at Coun- 
cil Bluffs on the east bank and then across the river where a 
little Mormon cemetery still remains. Along the road they 
had set up way-stations to provide resting places for the on- 
coming emigrants. Here some sowed grain, leaving the har- 
vest for others who should come after. ‘This was a busy route 
for half a dozen years; and then when the Mormons had been 
all drained away from Illinois, the later companies were 
formed at better-equipped towns along the river like St. 
Joseph and St. Louis in Missouri. 

Another incident occurred in 1846 that wrote a strange 
chapter into the story of their travail. ‘The United States was 
at war with Mexico and President Polk issued a call to the 
west-bound Mormons to provide a battalion of five hundred 
young and able-bodied men to march to California. ‘The gov- 
ernment offered to pay the men in advance and permit them 
to keep their arms when they were mustered out. To take 
away this number of young men could not help but weaken 
and deplete the resources of the people; but Brigham Young 
had the vision to see its value and supported the proposal vig- 
orously. When they were mustered in and paid, each man 
turned over all but a few dollars to the Church leaders to be 
used to help the emigration. 

The Mormon Battalion marched on foot from Winter 
Quarters (their name for Council Bluffs) to Ft. Leavenworth, 
Kansas, then to Santa Fe and on to San Diego. When they ar- 
rived, after what may well have been the longest infantry 
march in history, the war was over; and when they were 
mustered out, the first Pioneers were already in the Valley. 

The first pioneer company, which was led by Brigham 
Young, made the trip from Winter Quarters to the valley of 
the “Great Salt Lake” between April 15 and July 24, 1847. 
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Its success was recorded in Brigham Young’s oft-quoted 
phrase, ““This is the place’’—spoken as he looked from a low 
mountain pass into that barren valley. 

After he was sure these emigrants were capable of carrying 
on through the coming fall and winter, he returned to Winter 
Quarters to become officially the President of the Church and 
to prepare for further emigrations, returning to Salt Lake 
Valley permanently in the spring of 1848. 

Once the route had been established and the seed of settle- 
ment planted, the flow of emigration by wagon train and 
handcarts ran for more than twenty years, or until the rail- 
road spanned the continent in 1869. It was facilitated by the 
creation, in 1849, of a “Perpetual Emigration Fund” with 
a capital of five thousand dollars to provide funds to be lent 
to needy immigrants and repaid as rapidly as possible and 
used again. In England alone there were thirty thousand con- 
verts hoping to come to America—many of whom needed 
help. 

Today in a few hours we fly over the distance the Pioneers 
painfully covered in many weeks. In contemplation, ours is an 
experience of routine comfort. ‘Theirs must have been a ter- 
rifying prospect, particularly with both an ocean and a con- 
tinent to cross. I have often wondered if I could muster the 
courage my grandmother must have had when she started out 
from London for Utah at the age of twenty-two, leaving all 
her family behind, to cross the Atlantic by steerage in six 
weeks and then walk every foot of the way from the Missouri 
River to Salt Lake. But she came; and the faith it required 
stamped her life with the great serenity that surrounded her 
in the years we, her grandchildren, knew her. 

Why did the Mormons go to the Far West? The great 
pioneer movement was actually the last of three journeys 
in the same direction and for the same purpose. They 
hoped to find a place where they might find time and 
space to get their roots down and build a firm foundation, 
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broad enough to sustain the world-wide church they expected 
some day to become. Certainly it was not a retreat into isola- 
tion, a fleeing from responsibility, a kind of mass escape. 
‘They could not have done this without denying and abandon- 
ing their mission. ‘To them, Christ’s admonition to His dis- 
ciples, ““Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature,” had gained renewed meaning through the 
Restoration. Even while the people fled into the wildnerness, 
the missionary system continued to function and converts 
from Great Britain and Northern Europe, as well as from 
our eastern states, moved overland to the railheads or up the 
Mississippi to the gathering places. Most of these people, all 
of my grandparents and my father among them, trudged the 
thousand miles across the plains with their possessions in 
covered wagons or handcarts; and the flow has never stopped. 
With the coming of the transcontinental railroad, the hard- 
ships and dangers were eliminated; but even today modern 
successors of the Pioneers “gather to Zion” as they did then. 

After the plains were crossed, what then? 

‘The greatness of the man, Brigham Young, and the breadth 
of his vision were even more clearly demonstrated by the way 
in which the Mormon people settled in the West than by the 
saga of their journey. The history of the West is full of stories 
of frustration and failure, reflecting the consequences of un- 
planned, untested movements of groups and individuals. Its 
landscape is dotted with the ghosts of shanty-towns once the 
abode of reckless, lawless men spurred on by hope of easy 
wealth. Too often even the surviving settlements were located 
by whim or accident and “just grew” like Topsy. 

It was not so with the Mormons. Joseph Smith, before his 
death, had laid out a “model”? community at Nauvoo with a 
“model” form of government and a projected university. 
With this pattern to follow, the first Mormon settlement, 
then called Great Salt Lake City, was carefully laid out with 
squares, compass-true blocks and wide streets. ‘The Church 
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authority, which was, in the beginning, also the only civil 
authority, distributed the land in equal parcels, saving some 
for public (Church) use; and within three years the dreamed- 
of university was established. 

But this was only the first step. ‘The Mormons did not 
huddle in one community around the shores of the American 
Dead Sea. Almost from the first, a grand plan to colonize the 
vast empty empire was put into operation. Within ten years, 
its outposts were flung north near the Canadian border, west 
to the east slopes of the Sierras, southwest to the San Bernar- 
dino Mountains, and south of the Grand Canyon. In the same 
time, a network of little communities was spreading out more 
slowly from the center. All these settlements were carefully 
planned. 

Realizing that the allurements and hazards of mining might 
scatter the people, their leaders wisely chose to build on 
agriculture first; and in the arid West the presence of ade- 
quate water dictated the sites of the settlements. Nor were 
the communities themselves peopled by accidental choice. 
‘The emigrants, when they arrived, were interviewed, often 
by Brigham Young himself, and most of them were “called” 
to go to some community where their talents or skills were 
needed. ‘The plan was to provide each community with 
enough leaders, teachers, and artisans to make it successful 
as a community, as well as enough farmers to make it self- 
supporting. Within a few days after my paternal great-grand- 
father and his family reached Salt Lake, they were on their 
way again to form a part of a new settlement then being 
opened in what is now Southern Idaho, and his son-in-law, 
my grandfather, who was a mechanic, was working at his 
trade in Salt Lake. 

Under this system, the Mormon settlements in the West 
grew quickly to an ordered maturity. Because of it, the root- 
system of the Church has been deep and strong and has had 
a flourishing growth. 
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In one respect, however, history thwarted them again. For 
all their trials, they were not allowed to have much time in 
isolation. Within two years of their first settlement, the Mor- 
mon city of Salt Lake became a vital stop for the hurrying 
men who made up the overland Gold Rush to California. 
Within ten years the shadow of the interminable political 
maneuverings that preceded the Civil War reached out to 
the Mormon settlements and ended their political isolation. 


SEVEN 


PLURAL MARRIAGE 


NTIL 1857, Brigham Young was the accepted head of 

the civil government of the great territory the Mormons 

called ‘‘Deseret.” Then Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, later 

to become a Southern hero in the Civil War, was sent out at 

the head of an army of regular soldiers to depose Governor 

Young and scatter or exterminate the Mormons if necessary. 

‘This was done because Washington could be persuaded that 

, this peaceful Mormon civilization was in “rebellion” against 
the Federal Government. 

In these days of rapid and complete communication, so 
stupid a change could be tested and dissipated in days; 
but then, any message had to be carried a thousand miles by 
animal power. Therefore, before the truth could be com- 
municated and confirmed, the army had come on to the edge 
of the Mormon country. Here winter and a handful of stub- 
born Mormons who controlled a narrow mountain pass held 
it until wiser counsel could prevail. ‘There was no war, but 
this was the end of Church-related political autonomy. The 
far-flung outposts were abandoned, and out of the vast inter- 
mountain empire land for other states was taken. The Ter- 
ritory of Deseret shrank to a fraction of its original size and 
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even lost its Mormon name, which was changed to “Utah” 
after the name of the indigenous Indians. 

For the next nearly forty years, this territory was to be 
ruled by governors and judges who were strangers from the 
East—most of them political hacks with little, if any, interest 
in the citizens under their authority, and nearly all of them 
infected before they came with the still-festering urge to 
persecute these strange people. 

One would imagine that when the Church had finally be- 
come established in a virtual wilderness, in communities 
where its people were in a dominant majority, persecution 
would die down. For a time it was dormant, but when it 
broke out again it had new virulence—in a different form and 
for a different reason. Once a localized, neighborhood infec- 
tion, this time it was to become a general disease, exploding 
on a national scale. ‘This was the period when the cry against 
“polygamy”? became the basis for a national crusade against 
the Mormons and left the issue of their ultimate survival as 
a church in doubt until the beginning of our own century. 

‘The word “polygamy,” like the name “Mormons,” did not 
originate within the Church but was first used by its critics. 
The Mormon phrase was “plural marriage” and it was used 
to describe a_sacred relationship between a responsible man 
and two or more women, entered upon without compulsion. * 
‘The marriage ceremonies by which it was created were the , 
same for every wife, whether she was first or last, except that , 
the consent of the first wife was always obtained before a sub- , 
sequent marriage could be solemnized. All wives had the, 
same status, socially and within the family and the Ghianch: | 
All children were regarded as legitimate and equal. 

Where did the idea of plural marriage come from, and 
why was it accepted? Like every other significant feature of 
Mormonism, it came as the result of revelation. ‘The particu- 
lar revelation which includes it is found in Section 132 of the 
Doctrine and Covenants, and the concept was developed as 
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one phase of the broader Mormon concept of marriage for 
eternity rather than for life, which we shall consider in detail 
later. After explaining the basic theme of eternal marriage, 
the revelation refers to a number of the great figures of the 
Old Testament who had more than one wife—with the Lord’s 
‘approval and for the purpose of building a great. posterity. 
Joseph is then told that this practice is to be restored through 
him and is to be controlled through the authority of the head 
of the Church. 
_ There is a passage in the Book of Mormon in which the 
- Lord is quoted as condemning unchastity and limiting the 
|. s* {| people to whom He was then speaking to one wife. But the 
“\ .ge passage ends with this statement: “But if I will, saith the 
e"" \ Lord of Hosts, raise up seed unto me, I will command my 
| people.” The settlement of the West and the need of the 
Church to grow rapidly during those years were circum- 
) stances in which the need to “raise up seed unto me” was a 
logical part of the Restoration. 

The practice of plural marriage began in Nauvoo during 
the last year of Joseph’s life; but it attracted little attention 
in a situation already approaching a crisis of conflict. ‘Then, 
too, however logical it may have been from a doctrinal point 
of view, and however desirable as a means of increasing popu- 
lation rapidly, it was bound to start slowly. 

The leaders knew that it would be misunderstood and they 

y liad | controlled it carefully. The privilege of participating in 
we _ plural marriage was severely limited to those who had given 
‘| proof of their responsibility. Only eight to ten per cent of 
the Church members lived it. The marriage ceremony which 

created it could be performed only by permission of the 
President of the Church. To qualify for such a relationship 

not only required men and women of highest personal mo- 

rality, but of great spiritual capacity. A simple, single family 
relationship requires self-control, patience, fairness, justice, 
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forbearance, and love. When you multiply the relationships, 
the need for even stronger virtue is increased. 

During the first ten years of isolation in the West, the 
practice attracted little or no attention. When that isolation 
ended, however, and it was seen silhouetted against the back- 


ground of a monogamous society, it was to be expected that - 


embers of the old fires of hatred would be fanned to a new 
brightness and the persecutions would begin all over again. 

Outside of the Church, almost nobody bothered to find 
out the real truth of the situation. The imagined concepts 
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could be so much more exciting. The Mormons were sus-. 


pected anyway, and here was a perfect excuse to finish them | 


off once and for all. 

It is interesting to speculate how knowledge of truth got 
to be so cloudy and how feelings came to be so intense that 
hundreds of lurid, fictional tales were told and written during 
this period. Most of them have disappeared into oblivion, but 
any review of them reveals several basic forms of the false 
explanations that were worked up to account for the amazing 
phenomenon—this strange anomaly—plural marriage. 

The first was that the Mormons were not Christians but 
were related to the Mohammedan faith. In many uninformed 
American minds, the Mohammedan marriage customs had 
become stylized by novelists who wrote of the mysteries of 
the harem; therefore, the Mormon marriage was so pictured. 
It was presumed to be a system of debauchery and lust which 
dragged all other religious concepts into the mud of human 
passions. ‘Time and education have demonstrated that this 
approach vilified the Mohammedan as well as the Mormon 
marriage, and that the whole picture was based on ignorance 
and colored by salacious imagination. Nevertheless, it was 
effective at the time. 

Another and more subtle motivation grew out of the then- 
current national travail over the issue of slavery. Mormon 
wives and even some Mormon men were imagined as slaves, 
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living in fear of their lives, with Brigham Young and the 
Church leaders as ruthless, tyrannical masters. From this 
stemmed the idea that to enforce the slavery and protect po- 
lygamy, the Church maintained a vast army of secret police 
who ruthlessly carried out death sentences against those who 
dared to deviate from harsh Church rules. 

Around the world the story spread that the real purpose of 
the Mormon missionary system, which sends comparatively 
young men out for brief periods to teach the Mormon gospel, 
was to lure or kidnap single young women and transport 
them into this imagined life of shame and hopelessness. It 
is no wonder that when my maternal grandmother joined the 
Church at nineteen and attempted to emigrate from England 
with a company of Mormon converts, her mother had her 
forcibly taken off the ship and made her wait until she had 
reached her majority. 

None of these explanations had any foundation in the 
facts. Rather than being legalized prostitution, the whole 
purpose was to expand and strengthen the family, not to 
destroy it. If it had not been so, the institution of plural mar- 
riage would have fallen of its own weight by internal, not 
external, pressures and would have brought the Church down 
with it. If Church-sanctioned lust had been its purpose, the 
ninety per cent or more who were denied the privilege would 
undoubtedly have rebelled, rejecting the Church and its 
leaders. 

There was still another quarter from which opposition was 
to be expected, which also grew out of ignorance. ‘This was 
the period in America when the great movement for the 
emancipation of women was taking root. To those who ac- 
cepted the wild stories about polygamy, the lot of the poor 


_ Mormon plural wife seemed to be the most unhappy of all, 
_ bordering on slavery at the lowest moral level. To set her free, 


the system must be destroyed! ‘They did not bother to check 
the facts, which would have shown them that Mormon women 
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probably have more opportunities for activity and respon- 
sibility in the Mormon Church organization, and more 
chance to participate in worship services than most other 
Christian women do. 

They also had to ignore the facts of our current history. 
From the beginning, in 1847, women in Utah were permitted 
to vote in local elections, being the first to have that privilege 
in the United States. In 1870, this right was confirmed for 
Utah as a territory. Ironically, this right was taken away from 
them under the Edmunds-Tucker Act in 1887, the third act 
passed to curb polygamy. It was not restored again until 
1893. By that time the women of Wyoming had already be- 
come the first to have the vote officially. 

Behind all this commotion, there were many reasons for 
the continuing persecution of the Mormons. The opposition 
which began with Joseph Smith’s story and the first vision 
had never really disappeared. Many people were involved 
in it in many parts of the country stretching from New York 
and Ohio to Missouri and Illinois. When the newspaper and 
magazine stories about polygamy began to appear, they be- 
came effective “carriers” of the disease, ready to foster new 
flare-ups. « 

The leadership given to the persecution by other church 
groups gives evidence that, while the elimination of polygamy 
was the avowed objective, there was still religious antagonism 
to the whole challenging theology of Mormonism. ‘The at- 
titude expressed by the minister to whom Joseph Smith first 
told the story of his vision was repeated in many other minis- 
terial hearts. 

Regardless of their original motivation, however, all of 
the critics and enemies of the Church could unite and make 
common cause against polygamy, because to them such a 
fight did not involve religious principles but was based on 
the protection of the accepted national social pattern. ‘There 
were other less conspicuous ways in which the Mormons had. 
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not conformed, but this one was too prominent, and could 
not stand up indefinitely under the weight of public opinion. 
If the Church was to continue to be a part of the American 
scene, sooner or later this conflict had to be resolved and the 
Mormons had to bow and accept the normal pattern of 
monogamy. 

How did Brigham Young and his successors meet this chal- 
lenge? ‘Their only logical course was to try to present the 
truth from their point of view. To them, this was a prin- 
ciple of doctrine, part of the restored and revealed gospel to 
which obedience must be given until, through revelation, the 
Church was released from it. . 

But such a course was futile. ‘There were no effective means 
of communication, no objective and dispassionate meeting 
of the minds. The Mormons could say nothing in their own 
defense which the American people were willing to accept. 

‘The beginning of the end came when legal steps were taken 
to outlaw the practice. In 1862, Congress passed the anti- 
bigamy law, so-called, which was later expanded as the 
Edmunds Act (1882) and tested through our judicial processes 
all the way up to the Supreme Court, which finally upheld it 
in 1887. To the Mormons, this was an invasion of their rights 
under the first amendment to the Constitution, since they 
regarded the practice of polygamy as a religious principle. 

But so great were the pressures, and so intense the feeling, 
that even the legal process could not proceed in peace. In- 
stead, it gave sanction to a new form of personal persecution. 
‘The law made what was quaintly described as “unlawful 
cohabitation’’ a misdemeanor with limited maximum penal- 
ties. The Territorial courts, staffed by carpetbagger officials 
who ruled in Utah, issued a ruling called ‘““The Segregation 
Ruling.” It was sadistically clever. It provided that for every 
day a man continued to have more than one wife, he com- 
mitted a separate offense with each. Under this theory, a man 
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living in polygamy could never live long enough or accumu- 
late enough money to satisfy the demands of justice. Under 
it, many Church leaders were imprisoned and others went 
into hiding in what was called ‘““The Underground.” 

The years between 1862 and 1890 are not pleasant to con- 
template. At first, the law was regarded as a dead letter, even 
by members of Congress who passed it; but before the issue 
was finally settled, not only were many Church leaders fugi- 
tives but the Federal Government had seized all the real and 
personal properties of the Church, except those buildings 
used exclusively for worship. ‘The Church itself became, for 
all practical purposes, without legal status and bankrupt. 

By 1890, the end of the road had been reached. ‘The Church 
had exhausted all of the legal remedies. The Supreme Court 
had made a final decision. On September 24, 1890, Wilford 
Woodruff, then President of the Church, after months of 
painful and prayerful consideration, made an official declara- 
tion called ‘““The Manifesto,’ which marked the withdrawal ' 
of Church support for anyone who thereafter entered into 
plural marriage. In that statement he wrote, 


Inasmuch as laws have been enacted by Congress forbidding 
plural marriages, which laws have been pronounced constitu- 
tional by the court of last resort, I hereby declare my intention 
to submit to those laws, and to use my influence with the 
members of the Church over which I preside to persuade them to 
do likewise...and I now publicly declare that my advice to 
the Latter-day Saints is to refrain from contracting any marriage 
forbidden by the law of the land. 


On October 6, 1890, the General Conference of the Church 
unanimously voted to sustain this declaration as ‘‘authorita- 
tive and binding.” 

Since President Woodruff was considered by the Church 
membership to have the power and authority to receive reve- 
lation for the Church, he and his associates considered the 
Manifesto to have the same validity as any earlier revelation. 
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By it, the Church was released from any obligation to con- 
tinue or support the practice of plural marriage. 

The Church has never varied from this position, and while 
there have been sporadic cases in which individuals have at- 
tempted to practice it, they have done so with the sure knowl- 
edge that when discovered they would immediately be ex- 
communicated and that the Church would assist in their 
legal prosecution. 

Six years after the Manifesto was issued, Utah finally be- 
came a state. The rule of the carpetbaggers ended. In one 
final flare-up, Reed Smoot, a Mormon apostle who had been 
duly elected to the Senate, was challenged for his right to 
sit in that body. In the hearing that followed that challenge, 
he and the other Church leaders had a very trying experience. 
Senator Smoot himself had never been a polygamist; and 
when the Senate confirmed his election, the question of 
polygamy, for all practical purposes, passed into history. 

‘Today there are only a few faint echoes of the turbulence 
that occurred in the nineteenth century. With increased and 
more complete communication, the truth about the Mor- 
mons is becoming better known everywhere in the world. A 
healthy interest in the apparent success of their social pat- 
tern and the more significant aspects of their doctrines has 
crowded out the previous morbid, salacious curiosity that 
the Church once seemed to provoke. 


EIGHT 


BRIGHAM YOUNG 


F YOU WERE to ask most Americans to name the person 
they think of first when the word “Mormon” is mentioned, 
you would undoubtedly get the answer, “Brigham Young.” 
There are many reasons why this should be the expected 
reply. Joseph Smith, the Church’s founder, did his work and 
lived out his life in comparative obscurity. The persecutions 
that fell upon him and the people he led were essentially local 
rather than national. But it was not so with Brigham Young. 
Within two years after the Mormon people thought they 
had found peace in the comparative isolation of an unwanted 
wilderness, gold was discovered in California. From then 
until 1869, when the railroad spanned the continent, thou- 
sands of adventurers and homesecekers crossed the plains and 
nearly all of them passed through the Mormon city of Salt 
Lake. 

Usually they stopped only for a day or two—just long 
enough to rest their teams, repair their wagons, and replenish 
their supplies. Even in this short time, however, they must 
have realized that the Mormons were unusual and, therefore, 
fit subjects for imaginative travelers’ tales. ‘Their city itself, 
orderly and circumspect, without the usual frontier saloons 
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and dance halls, was a strange anomaly. Their whole society, 
built into the framework of the Church, was another. Usually 
churches were almost the last things to go into frontier towns. 
But the greatest curiosity was naturally reserved for the prac- 
tice of plural marriage; and these men, reacting to their back- 
ground, responded either with a smirk or with the moral 
indignation of self-righteous ignorance. 

Out of such a situation, a luxuriant crop of fantastic stories 
always can be expected to grow; and if there is no obvious 
personality at hand to become the central figure of the de- 
veloping legend, one will be created. In this case, the figure 
was at hand. Brigham Young headed the Church and was re- 
garded by his people as one who spoke with divine authority. 
He even looked the part of one whose word was law. And he 
had married a number of wives. So here in the person of their 
leader was the obvious symbol and perfect target for the 
Church’s enemies. 

In an earlier chapter, when we first met Brigham Young, 
it was suggested that he has come, in fact, to represent two 
symbols—one evil, the other good. Both symbols, in their 
turn, acquired national, even international, significance. For- 
tunately, by our time this apparent contradiction has been 
largely resolved by increased understanding of the historical 
record of the man and the people he led. ‘The legends of 
evil that grew up around his name have almost disappeared 
as the appreciation of his real stature has grown. 

In the last chapter we traced briefly the story of plural mar- 
riage. It was this practice which excited and inflamed the 
Church’s enemies, and it was his participation in it on which 
the evil personification of Brigham Young rested. In the 
wild stories that came to be told and written, he appears as 
the greatest of villains—a power-mad dictator ruling with 
fear and force over a trembling people, given to strange and 
savage rites. He was depicted as ruthless and immoral, even 
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bloodthirsty—a man whose name was to be uttered with a 
shudder and a leer. 

Fortunately, the American people are essentially fair- 
minded and are eager to know the truth. As our level of edu- 
cation rises and our means of communication expand, wild 
and vicious stories like these are discredited and disappear 
from circulation. As the Mormon people have grown in 
number and spread to all parts of the country, their neighbors 
have been given the chance to judge the Church by its mem- 
bers and to assess its value by their own experiences. Salt Lake 
and the Mormon country of the West are no longer mysteries. 
Millions of Americans have come there to visit or to work. 
By all these means, plus the objective reports of serious stu- 
dents, the other image of Brigham Young, the great leader 
and colonizer, is today the generally accepted one. 

This image rises first out of the great drama of the Mormon 
mass migrations—the “crossing of the plains.’ Here is the 
eternal struggle of man against nature, the conquest of a 
great barren area—the plains, mountains, and deserts of the 
West. The Mormons were not the only Americans who made 
that crossing—nor even the first. But theirs was the only or- 
ganized, purposeful large group effort, the only product of 
planning and leadership on the grand scale. And Brigham 
Young was the pinnacle and personification of that leader- 
ship. 

Regardless of any religious implications, his was a mag- 
nificent achievement in terms of the utilization of human 
spiritual power. He took a broken, bankrupt, and rejected 
people and welded them into a dynamic, cohesive force. ‘This 
had to be done in the face of abject poverty in a desolate 
region over the edge of civilization and its frontier. For him 
and his people there could be no turning back. 

The country into which they went was, like the people 
themselves, unwanted. When offered a softer alternative in 
the suggestion that they go on to California, he rejected it. 
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He and his associates knew where they were going and what 
they would face. ‘They deliberately chose the desolate desert 
beside a dead sea. Out of it, under this leadership, there grew 
a civilization so essentially American, and yet so distinctively 
Mormon, that it could absorb and assimilate thousands of 
emigrants from this country and many others and yet estab- 
lish and maintain an enduring economic and social structure 
which, after a century, still preserves its essentially religious 
tone and flavor. Inspired by his leadership they found within 
themselves the courage and patience, the devotion and energy 
to plant their Zion in the mountain tops and unlock the 
bounteous wealth of a rich Canaan in their once arid valleys. 

The secret of greatness is simplicity; and looking back upon 
the Mormon success in settling the West, we can see the 
simple principles on which it was accomplished—principles 
that would occur naturally to a practical builder. Nothing 
was left to chance. Always there was first a plan, then a place, 
and then an organization. 

The first need was for a central headquarters, a seat of 
authority and a rallying point. This was established in 1847 
at Salt Lake City and still operates there. But in those early 
days, the leaders had the courage to plan for the thousands 
to come, most of whom had still to be converted. ‘They knew 
that the program would choke and die if it were concentrated 
in one place, so they began immediately to spread it over all 
the intermountain area. 

First, scouts went out—men who could be trusted to dis- 
cover and correctly estimate the value of potential sites for 
settlements. In their scale the values were measured in terms 
of the availability of well-located lands for crops and herds 
near the mountains from which adequate water could be 
obtained. They were also concerned about the attitude of 
the Indians and the necessity of maintaining contacts with 
other settlements and headquarters. 
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When such a site had been located and approved, the 
colonizing company was made up. This also was no haphazard 
group. Into each group, either at first or as soon thereafter 
as possible, were woven the necessary basic skills and abilities 
needed to make the new settlements self-supporting and 
reasonably self-contained. Farming was to be the basic eco- 
nomic activity, and many men who had never tilled the soil 
or tended animals had to learn to do these things in order 
to survive. But there were homes and churches to be built, so 
each settlement needed artisans and mechanics. Families 
would be produced and children needed to be clothed and 
taught, so women with these practical pioneer skills must be 
included. But most of all they needed leaders—men upon 
whose faith, ability, and steadfast loyalty the Church could 
depend—men whom the settlers would accept and follow. In 
a sense, every new settlement was a miniature of the head- 
quarters in Salt Lake, as well as a part of the whole expanding 
pattern of colonization. 

How were these colonies made up? They were planned in 
advance and their people were selected usually in Salt Lake. 
In most cases, the key people were chosen from among those 
whose ability had already been tested either in the earlier 
eastern Mormon settlements or in Salt Lake. Later, leaders 
who had proved themselves in one situation were sent on to 
repeat their success in another. 

Most of the communities created under this program have 
been successful, and the towns that grew out of them still 
exist. A few had to be abandoned, usually for local reasons. 
Those that survived have been so closely woven into the 
fabric of the Church that most of them still retain their 
Mormon characteristics and, in many cases, their predomi- 
nantly Mormon population pattern. When you contrast this 
record of stability and permanence with the record of other 
essentially haphazard settlements, particularly those based 
on mining, you can begin to understand the wisdom of the 
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simple program Brigham Young adopted, as well as the 
power of his leadership. 

Today, objective and impartial students of history and 
sociology look back at these achievements and rate him as 
one of America’s great figures. But sometimes one of them, 
remembering the evil symbolism that was once attached to 
his name, says, in effect, “What a pity it was that he was a 
Mormon, and what a waste of great ability. If he had not 
been handicapped by his church connection, he might have 
become one of the great Americans of his time.” 

Of course, to the Mormon people, his achievements were 
great and significant enough to earn him recognition as one 
of the outstanding historical figures of the nineteenth 
century; and they believe his achievements will be more 
important in the end because they were produced for the 
Church of Jesus Christ rather than for any political or private 
purpose. As for his career, the Mormons believe that it was 
his church service which provided both the experience and 
the challenge that gave him the opportunity for greatness. 
When the Mormon missionaries found him, he was a 
carpenter, painter, and glazier in a little New York com- 
munity. Who can say he would ever have been anything else 
but for the Church? 

Men grow strongest or fail most miserably in the face of 
great and apparently insuperable problems. Brigham Young, 
who led the Church during this test of survival, found 
strength to meet those tests. Where did he find the forces that 
transformed the Yankee artisan into an empire builder? 
From what spiritual reservoir did he draw the faith, courage, 
and vision to endure and overcome? Where else but from the 
church to which he devoted his life? 

He had much to bring to his church service. Spiritually, 
he had a tremendous capacity for loyalty and devotion. 
During the persecutions of Joseph Smith’s time, other leaders 
came and went, shattered by personal ambitions. But 
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Brigham Young never wavered. He had unshakable faith, 
a deep spiritual nature, and an intense desire to learn all he 
could about the full meaning of the doctrines of the new 
gospel. In this great eagerness for truth, he was very like the 
Prophet Joseph Smith. 

Brigham Young was not one-sided in his nature. He 
balanced his spirituality with a soundly practical attitude 
toward life and its problems. Because he had been a building 
mechanic he took a personal part in the planning of the 
Church’s buildings. With the poignant memory of the 
abandoned Nauvoo Temple in his heart, he picked a site 
for a temple in Salt Lake within a few days after he arrived 
in the Valley. For the people’s meeting place, he built first a 
branch-roof bowery, then ‘““The Old Tabernacle,” and finally 
the great ‘Tabernacle which is still in use today. He built a 
wall around the ‘Temple Square; and when times were hard 
and men needed work, he projected a similar wall across the 
hills above the city on the theory that only those who would 
work could expect to eat. 

‘These are the projects of a practical man. He was not 
bound down by mere materialism, however. Before the 
‘Tabernacle was finished he put a man to work to build an 
organ for it. He organized a choir to sing with the organ. 
He built a “Social Hall” for plays and dances and, in 1862, 
the Salt Lake Theatre, one of the great American theatres of 
its day. 

His talents were many and his faith was strong—in himself, 
in his people, and in his God. But there have been other men 
with talents as great as his. What did he have that set him 
apart from such as these? He had the Church, and by its 
members Brigham Young is seen as a symbol of the strength 
that can come to a man because he is part of its organization. 
He was not the only strong man who arose during this 
period. We have already mentioned Heber C. Kimball, who 
was his lifelong companion; and there were others. Under the 
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Mormon system of organization, no man ever exercises power 
and authority alone. Every Church leader, including Brigham 
Young, has been backed by an organized group of loyal, 
devoted assistants—men who share his authority and his 
responsibilities. ‘These men have been supported, too, by the 
knowledge that they bear the priesthood of God. | 

Brigham Young and his successors in the presidency of the 
Church have also had at their command a great and unusual 
asset not generally available to leaders of the ordinary kind. 
This lies in the spiritual strength of the people they have led 
and in their peculiar power to respond to leadership. This 
strength grows out of many aspects of the Mormon pattern 
of organization and belief, which we will discuss in detail 
in later chapters. It creates a sense of mutual association and 
brotherhood, of mutual striving for a common goal. It made 
the crossing of the great plains and the settlement of the 
great West not the product of individual endeavor but the 
shared achievement of a great cooperative enterprise. In this 
achievement each man had his part, his share of responsi- 
bility, and his opportunity for some degree of leadership. 
While Joseph Smith and Brigham Young were accepted by 
the people as their prophets and as heads of the Church in 
their time, they were also affectionately “Brother Joseph” 
and “Brother Brigham,” and these latter appellations were 
truly descriptive of the manner in which they were regarded 
by the faithful saints. 

The depths of the spiritual resources upon which the 
leaders of the Mormons can call is very great. As our later 
discussion of the Mormon concept of the purpose and plan 
of life unfolds, the source of this practical strength will, I 
hope, become clearly apparent. ‘The history of those trying 
years of the nineteenth century should be evidence enough 
of its reality. It could bring thousands of people out of 
settled, comfortable lives in many parts of the world, carry 
them across more than a thousand endless miles. Once there, 
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they had to win a hazardous existence by conquering the 
desert. Through it all they were sustained by a faith which 
was enriched with a sense of joyful destiny. 

Outwardly, they were ordinary people, plagued with the 
inevitable and common problems of life. Inwardly, they were 
partakers of a great spiritual adventure, under whose 
inspiration most of them followed their anointed leaders 
with unswerving devotion. 

The strength of this spiritual power has been tested and 
re-tested. ‘Che last days in Nauvoo and the necessity of the 
movement to the West faced every member of the Church 
with the inescapable choice of holding firm and facing the 
unknown tasks and trials ahead or, if he wished to stay in 
Illinois, of abandoning his religion. As someone has said, 
“The cowards never started and the weak died on the way.” 

Nor was the testing period ended with entrance into the 
Salt Lake Valley. ‘There were many backbreaking and hungry 
years of pioneering in this new and difficult land. Every new 
settlement required a new journey deeper into the wilderness 
and raised a new set of obstacles to be mastered and usually 
a new vocation to be learned. And through all this period, 
the persecutions that grew out of polygamy gave the final 
twist to the screw. They tested the loyalty of the Mormons 
to the doctrine of their church as well as to their membership 
in it. The vast majority of the people stood all these tests 
admirably. And the Church itself, under its sturdy leadership, 
was greatly strengthened by its trials. Its roots went down 
deep into the western desert, and when the storm passed the 
flowering began. 

During those difficult years and with full knowledge of the 
risks they ran, new converts poured into the center of the 
Church from all over North America and Northern Europe, 
prepared to share the Church’s hardships and buttress it with 
the strength of their personal faith. They literally filled the 
reservoir of the Church to overflowing. In the twentieth 
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century the direction has been reversed and the growth of 
the Church is flowing away from the center. New branches 
of the Church are being transplanted in all the world, and 
their roots are going down permanently wherever religious 
freedom blesses a nation. 

This ends the story of the great second period of the 
Church’s history, reflected in the personality of its great 
second president and leader, Brigham Young, who also 
became its personal symbol in the eyes of the world. He died 
in 1878, and between his death and our time seven men who 
also were great leaders have followed him in the presidency 
of the Church. Each has made a distinctive contribution to 
the growth and success of the movement, and each has 
had the love and loyal support of his people. ‘Though we do 
not have time nor space here to record their individual 
accomplishments, their ministry is to be seen in the progress 
and development of the organization and program of the 
Church, to which we shall now turn our attention. 


NINE 


PRIESTHOOD 


EGARDLESS of the God they worship, most men seem 
EN to have accepted the idea that some form of ordained 
religious authority is essential. This idea has been expressed 
by the word “priesthood.” This word is used to represent a 
vast variety of functions and authorities ranging from ideas 
of complete self-sacrificing humility to all those gross abuses 
of worldly power in the name of religion that resound in the 
evil connotations of the related word “‘priestcraft.”’ 

In most of the Christian world, the word “priesthood” 
refers to a profession to be selected by a man himself on much 
the same basis as he might have chosen any other. The 
Mormon conception differs completely from this. To them, 
priesthood is the authority to speak and administer in the 
name of God; and under this definition the call to serve 
must come from God through his servants and not from 
within a man himself. They say, as did Paul, ‘““A man must be 
called of God, as was Aaron.” ‘To put it another way, if there 
is to be a church and kingdom of which God is the author 
and, therefore, the head, then He alone has the right and 
power to select those upon whom He would bestow the 
privilege to act for Him and in His name. In this context, 
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priesthood is related to Godhood—being a limited extension 
to men of God’s infinite authority. But while it is limited 
with respect to the magnitude of its authority and to the 
extent of the specific power given to any one individual, it 
is not necessarily limited as far as the number of men who can 
enjoy it or as to its duration. We believe that priesthood, both 
as a principle and a privilege, once bestowed, is eternal. 

As we have already learned, the Mormons believe that the 
full priesthood was actually restored to Joseph Smith and 
Oliver Cowdery during the process of the general Restor- 
ation. Of the two orders of priesthood, the Aaronic, or 
lesser, was bestowed by John the Baptist, and the Melchi- 
zedek, or greater, by Peter, James and John. Certainly, if 
there was any legitimate priesthood on the earth in Christ’s 
time, these men held it; and if they conferred their respective 
powers on Joseph Smith, every man who has been since 
ordained can establish the legitimacy of his priesthood if he 
can trace it in an unbroken line to Joseph Smith. Even 
after one hundred and twenty-seven years, the number of 
men in such a line is small, and the Church records are 
complete. 

That these priesthoods actually were on the earth in the 
Savior’s time must be clear to all who read the Bible. The 
existence of both is clearly established in the Old Testament, 
from which the names of both Aaron and Melchizedek come. 
In the New Testament we read in Hebrews that Christ 
Himself was “made an high priest forever after the order of 
Melchizedek.” Indeed, the Mormons believe that this higher 
priesthood could actually and properly be called the priest- 
hood of the Son of God. 

Strikingly different as this Mormon concept of priesthood 
is, there is another aspect of it which is equally unusual. 
In the generally accepted point of view, the possession of the 
priesthood is limited to a few men and is used to create a 
privileged or professional class. Not so for the Mormons. 
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Because they see the bestowal of the priesthood bringing 
special blessings and privileges, as well as powers and 
responsibilities, and because God is no respecter of persons, 
they believe the right to the priesthood should be available 
to all worthy men and not to a special few. 

Under this concept, the power of the priesthood is an all- 
pervasive influence that can intimately touch the lives of 
every member of the Church. If this be true, its base should 
be as broad as the Church itself, for the whole organization 
and functioning of the Church rests on it. Because we accept ° 
the truth of it, ordination to the priesthood is available to 
every worthy male member of the Church at or after the age | 
of twelve. At the present time, four out of every five men | 
eligible have received some office in one of the two priest- 
hoods. 

The pattern of the two priesthoods is a simple one. Each 
is subdivided into three grades or offices, with different power 
or responsibilities attached to each grade. Generally the 
bearer of the priesthoods begins with the lowest office of the 
lower priesthood and rises through the succeeding offices. 
This is not a universal rule, however. Sometimes some inter- 
mediate steps are jumped over; and if a boy or man ceases 
to be active, his progress stops. 

A boy who becomes active in the Church in his childhood 
can look forward to being ordained to the lower or Aaronic /, 
Priesthood and given the office of “deacon” after he reaches 
the age of twelve. If he remains worthy and active, he will 
be advanced to the second office, that of “teacher,” at 
fourteen; and after another lapse of time he will be ordained jj. 
a “‘priest,’’ which is the highest office of the Aaronic Priest- 
hood. 

The Melchizedek Priesthood is not usually given to a 2- 
man until he is at least nineteen years old. He is then 
ordained and given its first office, which is that of an “elder.” 
This is the generic title of the higher priesthood and is used 
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to address all who hold it, even though they have been 
ordained to a higher office under it. 

Since this is a priesthood of maturity, there is no age 
pattern connected with the bestowal of other offices which 
are related to assignment in church services as well as to 
faithfulness. One of these is the office of a “seventy,” whose 
name is taken from Christ’s selection of seventy missionaries; 
and men holding this office have the particular responsibility 
to act as messengers of the gospel. ‘This missionary assign- 
ment, however, is not exclusively reserved for the seventies. 
Every man holding the Melchizedek Priesthood shares in it. 

The third office in the higher priesthood is that of the 
' “high priest.” This carries with it the special assignment of 
presidency. Men who are high priests, as your author is, are 
eligible to hold any office in the Church for which they may 
be selected. 

At this point, it might be interesting to see how the 
various offices of priesthood are distributed in the Church. 
Dividing the bearers between the two priesthoods, 46 per 
cent hold the lesser and 54 per cent the greater. Within the 
lesser priesthood, the division between those under and those 
over 21 years of age is almost equal. Within the Melchizedek 
Priesthood, more than 60 per cent hold the basic office of 
elder; and among the others there are twice as many high 
priests as seventies. 

In the eyes of a typical Mormon boy approaching his 
twelfth birthday, ordination to the priesthood is something 
to which he looks forward and for which he and the Church 
prepare. With it comes many satisfactions for a youngster of 
those years. By means of this step he becomes more clearly 
identified with the Church and obtains membersip in an 
established, respected, organized group made up of boys of 
his own age. Ordination brings him immediate opportunities 
for regular public participation in an impressive ceremony 
and chances to develop his abilities to speak and to administer 
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a program. Because our services are informal, there are no 
vestments, badges, or medals; but if he is faithful, he can 
earn certificates to measure his success. 

At twelve he is ready to put his feet on the pathway to 
maturity and welcomes a program like this, which will carry 
him through his teens and on into his then-distant maturity. 
He finds that his priesthod activities supply both training and 
experience and the hope of promotions which come along 
every two years. And each promotion increases his authority 
and adds new duties and privileges of service. For example, 
at twelve, as a deacon, he may “‘pass’’ the symbolic bread and 
water of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to the members 
of the congregation. At sixteen, as a priest, he may utter the 
prayers which bless and consecrate the symbolic bread or 
water. 

While he begins his priesthood at an early age, the decision 
is not an all-or-nothing one. He is not preparing to make a 
choice of his vocation; he is beginning the process by which 
his church life and his activities as a citizen and breadwinner 
will be interwoven. His priesthood will not dominate his life, 
nor will others control it through the priesthood’s power; 
but it will enrich, temper, and affect it, particularly during 
his adolescent years. 

The goals toward which these years in the Aaronic 
Priesthood are directed are neither nebulous nor far ahead. 
If he is worthy he can receive the higher priesthood at nine- 
teen and, all other factors being favorable, can look forward 
to becoming a missionary after he is twenty. Later we will 
look closely at the Mormon missionary system and see how 
it focuses all the capacity and idealism of youth upon a 
unique opportunity for growth. For now it is enough to say 
that it is a most appealing prospect for a Mormon boy. To 
be worthy to receive a mission call a boy must have a good 
record of priesthood activity and must have learned the basic 
gospel principles. When the call comes, he sees it as an 
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evidence of his worthiness, the stamp of approval on his life 
to date, a graduation into maturity in the eyes of the Church. 

When men approach their twenties, they move into the 
higher priesthood. Assignment to church duty which always 
follows ordination now becomes specific rather than general 
as it was when he was one of a dozen deacons to pass the 
Sacrament. By this time he has developed a personality built 
on his individual interests, capabilities, and skills; and he 
will be assigned and re-assigned to a variety of church offices 
during the rest of his life. From here on he will be using his 
priesthood for the service of others, with no regular program 
for his own advancement. 

Its pattern of universal priesthood is one of the most 
striking and important things about our church that makes 
it different from the rest. It is the organization’s skeleton 
as well as its heart. It holds the Church tightly together in 
an integrated whole with continually changing parts. Having 
it, the Church needs no professional clergy; and yet it can’t 
be called a laymian’s church because, while being neither 
clergyman nor layman, every Mormon assumes part of the 
functions and characteristics of both. Every Mormon has two 
principal parts to his life. On one hand there is his con- 
ventional vocation, at which he works to earn what he needs 
to sustain himself and family and carry his share of the 
financial burden of the Church. On the other stands the 
Church, in which he will serve all life long in various 
capacities and for which service neither he nor any of his 
fellow members ever will receive financial compensation. 

At first glance, this uncommon pattern of authority would 
seem to promise confusion and informality rather than order 
and tight and effective unity. The latter qualities are 
achieved, however, rather than the former, because of the 
basic source of the authority and the operation of the power 
of assignment. 

Since we conceive priesthood as the delegated power to 
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speak and act in the name of Deity, we recognize God, 
speaking through Christ, as the source of ultimate authority. 
Because God, in His wisdom, seldom intervenes directly in 
the affairs of His children or in the operation of His church, 
and because His kingdom is orderly and legitimate, we 
assume that at any one time there can be only one man on 
earth through whom God speaks to the Church and who, 
therefore, possesses the ultimate earthly power. He receives 
this power through his priesthood and can pass it on to others 
who also have the priesthood. 

We believe that the one man to whom this highest power 
of the priesthood is given is the living president of the Church 
and that he, with the advice and counsel of the other General 
Authorities has the responsibility to initiate the selection of 
those members of the priesthood who are to be selected to 
fill all other specific offices. In practice, this power to 
nominate men to serve in subordinate positions is attached to 
each administrative office down the line; but in every case the 
power of selection is a delegation from higher authority, 
which reserves the right of review. 

Using the framework of the priesthood as the skeleton, 
and generally with only one level of supervisory authority 
between the leaders of any local congregation and the 
General Authorities, the Church is staffed in a standard but 
flexible pattern. The men needed for this staff are drawn 
from the body of the priesthood organized into local 
quorums, which thus form a living pool of ability and talent. 
Except for the General Authorities, no Church assignment is 
permanent or for long duration. With so great a priesthood 
resource to drawn on, and for the benefit and education of 
the men themselves, assignments are changed frequently and 
Church service provides a never-ending variety of challenges 
and opportunities. 

In addition to their assignments to specific and continuing 
duties as administrators or teachers, members of the priest- 
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hood are called upon to assist in performing the religious 
ordinances of the Church. In all these cases, the decision to 
have the ordinances performed and to assign a certain man to 
officiate rests with the proper authority. 

The power to make assignments relates to the office a man 
may hold in the Church. Once an assignment has been made, 
the power to perform any ceremony, however, grows out of 
one’s personal priesthood. 

In addition to its great practical value for the Church, 
measured in terms of a broad base of authority, a large pool 
of trained manpower, and an almost universal participation, 
the possession of the priesthood has many values for the man 
who holds it. There is vital inspiration that comes to a 
person by reason of a close and official identification with God 
and His eternal purposes. The feeling that one possesses the 
delegated power to speak and act in His name is both 
heartening and chastening. It gives a man an added reason 
for self-respect, an added incentive to learn and live by God’s 
laws, and an added encouragement to lose himself in service 
of others. 

Because the chief objective and best use of priesthood 1s 
leadership, it provides both preparation and opportunity for 
growth. Every boy or man who holds the priesthood is 
encouraged to accept responsibility and receive the inevitably 
resulting development. Because the existence of an effective — 
leadership which rises out of the people is an essential 
prerequisite for the success of a government of free men, this 
training has practical value beyond the service of the Church. 

To the individual, there can be great value in the fellow- 
ship that grows out of the priesthood. Joint use of a power 
possessed in common and shared service in a good cause have 
always been great sustaining sources of comfort and reassur- 
ance. All of us seem to need to satisfy this sense of “belong- 
ing’’—so much so that men without a natural reason for 
brotherhood have sought to create one. How much stronger 
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are the bonds of a service we can undertake for God and in 
His name. 

And finally, there are many satisfactions that come from 
actual participation in the saving and healing ordinances of 
the Church. Not only is there the deep reward that comes 
from helping others, but added joy comes when it is per- 
formed in the power of God’s priesthood. I am sure the 
hope of such a satisfaction has led many men to choose a life 
of service as professional clergymen. With us, this gratifi- 
cation is available to every faithful and worthy man in the 
Church. 

When this concept of universal priesthood was proclaimed, 
the Lord apparently recognized that it had its risks as well 
as its promises. Over the centuries, men had used claimed 
holy powers for personal gain, for oppression, and for 
worldly power. So, in the great revelation on priesthood 
delivered to Joseph Smith while he was imprisoned in 
Liberty, Missouri, March 20, 1839, we read this classic 
warning about its misuse: 


... the rights of the priesthood are inseparably connected with 
the powers of heaven, and... the powers of heaven cannot be 
controlled nor handled only upon the principles of righteousness. 
That they may be conferred upon us, it is true; but when we 
undertake to cover our sins, or to gratify our pride, our vain 
ambition, or to exercise control or dominion or compulsion upon 
the souls of the children of men, in any degree of unrighteous- 
ness, behold, the heavens withdraw themselves; the Spirit of the 
Lord is grieved; and when it is withdrawn, Amen to the priest- 
hood or the authority of that man. 


We have learned by sad experience that it is the nature and 
disposition of almost all men as soon as they get a little authority, 
as they suppose, they will immediately begin to exercise unright- 
eous dominion. 


No power or influence can or ought to be maintained by virtue 
of the priesthood, only by persuasion, by long-suffering, by 
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gentleness and meekness, and by love unfeigned; by kindness, 
and pure knowledge, which shall greatly enlarge the soul without 
hypocrisy, and without guile....reproving betimes with sharp- 
ness, when moved upon by the Holy Ghost; and then showing 
forth afterwards an increase of love towards him whom thou 
hast reproved, lest he esteem thee to be his enemy; that he may 
know that thy faithfulness is stronger than the cords of death. 

Let thy bowels also be full of charity towards all men, and to 
thy household of faith, and let virtue garnish thy thoughts un- 
ceasingly; then shall thy confidence wax strong in the presence 
of God; and the doctrine of the priesthood shall distil upon thy 
soul as the dews from heaven. 


TEN 


ORGANIZATION AND FINANCING 
OF THE CHURCH 


HE MORMON CHURCH, which differs in so many 

ways from other contemporary Christian groups, also has 
a unique pattern of organization which grows naturally out 
of its system of universal priesthood. Before we observe the 
organization itself, let’s pause to look at several of the unique 
concepts on which it has been built. 

In the last chapter we discussed the Mormon definition of 
priesthood, which is assumed to be a system of delegated 
powers to speak and act in the name of Deity. In a logical 
application of this principle, we should expect to find one 
man at a time at the head of the Church, through whom this 
delegated power would pass and be distributed. ‘There is such 
a man who bears the simple title of ‘‘President of the 
Church;’’ but he is also recognized as “‘Prophet, Seer, and 
Revelator.” To express this same concept from another view- 
point, the Mormons consider that by reason of the Restora- 
tion, which included authority as well as doctrine, their 
church is literally the kingdom of God on earth, that Christ 
is its head, and that each president of the Church is, in turn, 
the ultimate mortal source of divine authority. This relates 
to his office only and his exercise of the responsibilities of that 
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office, and in no sense is it assumed that he is personally 
infallible. 

In terms of actual administrative responsibility, this 
concept has another interesting modification. No adminis- 
trator, from the President of the Church down, serves alone 
or exercises his authority by himself. At every level, the power 
is carried by a group of men holding similar priesthood. 
In most cases the group consists of three persons, one chief 
supported by two counselors or assistants. ‘The responsibility 
of the particular assignment ultimately rests on the man who 
bears the title. But according to instruction by revelation, 
decisions, at least in major assignments, require consultation 
among the members of the group and unanimity within it. 
‘The members other than the head are called ‘“‘counselors”’ 
and their function is to give counsel. 

In an equally unique manner, the Church resolves the 
apparent contradiction between the delegation of power 
from the top—which reflects the basic idea that the Church is 
a theocracy—and the democratic principle of free agency. 
The power to select and nominate people to serve in the many 
Church assignments rests always in an officer with superior 
power and responsibility. In all important choices, it rests 
ultimately with the First Presidency, who either make or 
review the nomination. But no person thus nominated is 
actually installed without a public vote of approval from 
those over whom he is to preside. And as long as he continues 
in office, his name is presented at least once each year to the 
same appropriate body for a sustaining vote of continuing 
confidence. 

Based fundamentally on its system of universal priesthood 
and using these unique features, the Church has become an 
organization with a fixed central authority; but it is, at the 
same time, capable of unending expansion within a simple 
pattern. It has helped me to visualize this form by thinking 
of it as being represented by a number of concentric circles 
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surrounding a common, fixed center. As the Church grows, 
the circumferences of these circles expand; but their firm 
relationship with or dependence on their focal center is 
unchanged. 

The ultimate focus of authority is, of course, the President 
of the Church; but with him, to form a working central 
unit, are twenty-five other men. The twenty-six are known 
within the Church as “The General Authorities.’ All but 
one of these are members of one of four ‘“‘quorums” or units 
of authority. The one who is the exception fills a unique non- 
administrative office. 

The highest quorum is the First Presidency and is made up 
of three high priests. One is the President of the Church and 
the other two are counselors whom he has selected and who 
have been approved by the lesser quorums and the Church. 
The President serves for life. On his death, the quorum is 
dissolved and the new President, the senior member of the 
Quorum of the Twelve, has the power to select his own 
counselors. ‘The usual practice has been to continue one or 
both of the previous counselors in office, though this has not 
always been followed. 

Next in power and responsibility is the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles, a modern and restored use of the pattern 
Christ set up during His earthly ministry. These twelve men 
are, like the apostles of old, special witnesses of Christ to the 
Church and to the world. Their chief responsibility, working 
in concert with the First Presidency, is to travel throughout 
the Church, conducting conferences, bringing inspiration to 
the people, and making necessary changes in major offices at 
the regional and community levels. By assignment, as 
individuals or by committees, they carry many other specific 
administrative responsibilities. As a quorum, they act as 
counselors to the First Presidency and share in basic policy 
decisions. This relationship between the two top quorums 
operates by means of a traditional weekly meeting. 
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The third top-level quorum is made up of seven men 
known as the “First Council of Seventy.” This quorum is a 
modern and restored use of a pattern Christ established when 
He called seventy missionaries and sent them out to preach 
His gospel. The office of “seventy” has already been identified 
as an office in the Melchizedek Priesthood, and there are 
400 quorums of seventies in the Church. Each is presided 
over by seven men, and seven men presiding over all the 
seventies make up the central ‘First Council.” 

There is still a fourth quorum whose members are 
numbered among the General Authorities. This is a quorum 
of three men known as the “Presiding Bishopric.” ‘The First 
Presidency stands at the head of all the priesthood of 
the Church. Under its direction, the Presiding Bishopric 
stands at the head of the Aaronic or lesser priesthood and has 
the specific responsibility for the management and adminis- 
tration of the temporal affairs of the Church, including the 
tithes and donations of the people, membership records of 
the Church, and its building programs. 

Finally, each of these quorums is empowered to act only 
on the basis of unanimous agreement within the group. 

The twenty-sixth man in this group, the only one who 
serves alone as a General Authority, is not an administrator. 
He bears the title of “Patriarch” and his office is hereditary 
and limited to descendants of Joseph Smith, Sr., the father 
of Joseph Smith, who was the first patriarch. His function, 
in which he is assisted by other men at local levels also 
ordained as patriarchs, is to give special, personal blessings 
to Church members. 

All of these twenty-six men may expect to serve as members 
of the General Authorities for life, although in rare instances 
a few individuals have been removed for other assignments 
or for misconduct. 

The burden on these twenty-six men has now become so 
great, due to the size of the Church, that other men have 
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been called in recent years to serve as “Assistants to the 
Quorum of the Twelve.” While not ordained as apostles 
when they are called to this service, they are now considered 
as being among the General Authorities and are given what- 
ever authority is needed to carry out assignments given to 
them. Several men who have served as assistants have later 
been called and ordained as apostles—though the promotion is 
not automatic. At present there are seven men thus serving. 

In a rapidly expanding Church, the assignments of the 
General Authorities are becoming increasingly strenuous, by 
private or public standards of secular employment. They are 
not paid salaries as such, but are given modest living 
allowances, the cost of which comes from the Church’s income 
from investments and not from funds donated by the people. 

Under the Church’s unusual system of nomination from 
above and approval from below, no man can hope to win a 
place in any of these quorums by political maneuvering. 
Selections are made on the basis of spiritual capacity and 
proven ability as demonstrated in lesser assignments. 

This, then, is a sketchy presentation of the form and 
substance of the Church’s central authority—strong, perma- 
nent, with clear provision for filling vacancies. Let’s move 
out to the ever-expanding circumference of this great circle 
and look at a typical Mormon congregation, of which there 
are now more than two thousand. 

Like many other Christian churches, we see local Mormon 
congregations in two general settings. Most of them are well 
established and stable—occupying their own church building 
in areas where there are other similar and equally well- 
established Mormon groups. Others which have been planted 
in a mission atmosphere are generally smaller, farther apart, 
and less stable. Since approximately five-sixths of the total 
Church membership live in established areas and only one- 
sixth in missions, we will discuss the stable pattern in this 
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chapter and reserve the other for a chapter on the Church 
missionary system. 

In its established setting, a Mormon congregation is called 
a “ward” and it is presided over by a “bishopric” consisting 
of a bishop and two counselors. ‘These three men, all selected 
from the laymen of the congregation and unpaid, administer 
all of the affairs of the congregation and operate the local 
units of all Church-wide programs. ‘There are approximately 
six hundred people—men, women, and children—in an 
average Mormon ward. Each ward has fixed geographical 
boundaries and every Church member living within it is 
considered to be a member of that ward and is expected to 
serve and worship there. 

Between the ward and the General Authorities, there is 
an intermediate organization known as a “‘stake.” ‘This name 
comes from Isaiah, who saw Zion figuratively as the ancient 
Tabernacle in the wilderness—a tent held in place by cords 
and stakes. A Mormon stake covers a fixed geographical area 
containing usually from four to twelve wards and has an 
average population of between four and five thousand people. 
In urban areas of high Mormon concentration, the stakes are 
compact and contiguous. In areas of low concentration, the 
wards and stakes are likely to be scattered and separated by 
greater distances. 

In organizational pattern, the stake officers resemble the 
General Authorities. The stake is governed by a “stake 
presidency” of three high priests, who are counseled and 
assisted by a quorum of twelve (called in this case a “stake 
high council’). ‘These men operate both as supervisors of 
the wards within their jurisdiction and as a two-way trans- 
mission line between the General Authorities and the ward 
bishoprics. At the end of 1956, there were 239 stakes, of 
which 15 had been organized during that year. 

The number of stakes and wards is constantly growing, 
keeping pace with the growth of the Church. In 1900 there 
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were 43 stakes with 488 wards and 236,000 members. By 
1956 the figures had risen to 239 stakes, 2210 wards, and 
1,177,856 members. Both stakes and wards grow by addition 
and by division. When sufficient permanent concentration 
develops within a mission, a new stake is created. When 
population increases in an already organized area, new wards 
are created by dividing or realigning the old ones; and when 
necessary, the process is repeated at the stake level. The 
Mormons have no interest in developing congregations of 
great size. Their pattern is based on individual service. 
In an average congregation, there are about two hundred 
fifty potential assignments; and when the ward grows so 
large that many willing people cannot be assigned, the 
boundaries are changed and new wards are created. 

This figure of an expanding circle around a fixed center 
which I have described is the basic pattern for administrative 
operation of the Church. At the level of the local congre- 
gation, however, there are a number of programs, called 
“auxiliaries,” which supplement the basic pattern of admin- 
istration and formal worship. These can also be represented 
by the same figure of an expanding circle around a fixed 
center. hey include the operation of a Sunday School, four 
week-day programs, and a genealogical society. 

Of these week-day programs, one, called “The Primary 
Association,” is a program for children under twelve, which 
joins religion with recreation and includes the Boy Scout 
“Cub” program and a similar, Church-developed program 
for girls. Boys are also prepared for ordination to the 
priesthood, which usually occurs immediately after they 
eraduate from Primary. Two others, one for each sex, supply 
cultural and social needs of teenagers and young adults. 
These, called ‘““Mutual Improvement Associations,’ meet 
jointly on a week-day evening and cover a wide range 
of interests, including dancing, drama, public speaking, 
athletics, and the regular Boy Scout program. Nearly every 
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Mormon chapel has an attached recreation hall containing 
a regulation basketball floor, and the L. D. S. Church 
basketball league is the largest in the world. 

The oldest of these auxiliary organizations, which was 
organized by Joseph Smith in 1842, is the women’s Relief 
Society. Its weekly meetings cover religion, literature, home- 
making, and social service; and its members, by monthly 
home visits and in times of death and other family emer- 
gencies, provide a personal service of immeasurable value. 

In addition to these five (and for reasons to be discussed 
in a later chapter) there is a Church-wide genealogical society 
which seeks to interest individual Church members in 
genealogical research and provides them with the basic skills 
necessary to build their own personal genealogical records. 

‘Throughout the central organization of the Church, the 
priesthood provides the leadership. In three of these four 
week-time auxiliary operations—the Relief Society, the Pri- 
mary, and the Young Women’s Mutual—this responsibility 
is carried by women, not only at the ward level but also at 
the two higher levels. Rather than submerging and degrading 
women, as the old critics of plural marriage once believed, 
the Church has always given them opportunities for service 
in many respects as wide as those given to men. | 

Behind each of these ward auxiliary organizations, there 
are staff and advisory groups both at the stake and at the 
Church-wide level. At the top, with members of the Quorum 
of the ‘'welve as advisors, “General Boards” plan programs, 
prepare lessons, and supervise the operations of each auxil- 
iary. Every stake is visited at least once every year by General 
Board members, and stake organizations are set up for each 
auxiliary to assist the local ward officers and teachers. 

Each organization publishes its own magazine. ‘The Sunday 
School publishes The Instructor for all teachers in the 
Church. The Primary publishes The Children’s Friend, with 
stories and games for the children themselves. The Relief 
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Society Magazine is for the women of the Church; and The 
Improvement Era, sponsored by the young people’s organiza- 
tion and by the Presiding Bishopric, has developed into a 
magazine of general interest. The Genealogical Society 
publishes a professional monthly. Most missions also publish 
a local language monthly. And at the ‘“‘news’’ level, a weekly 
“Church News” supplement is published by The Deseret 
News of Salt Lake City, a Church-owned daily newspaper 
which has been appearing since 1850. 

This is the basic pattern of the Church organization. It 
has programs and activities for all its members. There is a 
children’s program. There is a many-sided program for the 
teenagers, with a great variety of opportunities for partici- 
pation and the development of self-expression. As young men 
and women come into their twenties, there are the oppor- 
tunities offered by the unique missionary system. ‘There are 
several organizations “manned” and administered by women. 
And in the fields of administration and teaching, men and 
women can find many areas of experience. 

From another point of view, there is a constantly changing 
variety of relationships rather than a fixed and rigid pattern 
of life-long vocations. Looking back at the men who have 
served as bishop in one ward which is now twenty years old, 
we count seven of them, with an average service of about 
three years each. Of these seven, three are attorneys, two are 
businessmen, one is a highly-placed officer of a Federal 
agency, and the seventh is a medical school professor. If you 
could canvass the whole Church, you would find almost every 
typical occupation or profession represented among _ its 
bishops. 

‘The Church’s program for handling its financial problems 
is also quite different. Among the principles restored to 
Joseph Smith was the ancient law of tithing. As it operates 
among the Mormons, every member is expected to give to 
the Church ten per cent of his “increase” (interpreted to 
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mean his or her “‘income’”’). Each person is left to define the 
term for himself, although the general definition covers total 
income from all sources. 

Tithing is paid to the bishop of the ward or president of 
the branch in which the member lives. He is encouraged to 
pay as he receives his income, but no pattern is specified. 
At the end of each year he is invited to have a formal 
conference with the bishop to make sure he has been credited 
with all payments. At that time he is invited to make a state- 
ment as to whether his payments constitute a full or partial 
tithe. 

All tithing funds collected in the organized stakes are 
sent to the Church headquarters and put in the custody of 
the Presiding Bishopric, who also keep permanent records for 
each tithepayer. ‘These records, however, are confidential and 
the amount of a member’s payments is never made public. 
Reports are made, in general totals, of the amounts disbursed 
from the tithing funds. And local congregations are some- 
times told of the percentage of members who pay tithing. In 
1956 in my own ward, this figure was a remarkable sixty- 
eight per cent. 

In addition to tithing, members of the Church are called 
upon for other voluntary donations. When a chapel or other 
local Church building is built, the cost is divided, on a 
matching basis, between the general tithing funds of the 
Church and special contributions made by those who will use 
the building. This is also true for the maintenance of 
buildings. 

In the early days in the pioneer West, the Church was 
the only central source of capital and made investments in 
banking, commerce, and industry. From the current incomes 
provided by these investments, the cost of operating the 
central functions of the Church, including modest living 
allowances for the General Authorities, is financed, so that 
all of the tithes of the people are devoted to the work of the 
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Church. While no report is made of the total receipts of 
tithing and other contributions, an annual report of the 
disbursements is given to the people at the annual General 
Conference, a three-day conference which includes April 6, 
the anniversary of the date on which the Church was 
organized. 

For the year 1956, this was the report: 


Expenditures of the Church in 1956 


(From Church general funds and from other contributions) 


For Missions and Missionary Work .............. $10,482,511 
(Not including an estimated $4,100,000 paid 
by members and friends for support of mis- 
sionaries, and not including value of the 
time given by missionaries) 


For Ward and Stake buildings and activities ..... 21,904,676 
For construction and operation of Temples ...... 2,985,790 
Me eeeIUTCD SCHOOIS ook. ks ce ee ban 10,201,140 
fo ty lee NG I As IS ae ag i OR 4,863,513 
(Not including value of donated labor) 
For building and grounds not included elsewhere . . 1,127,089 
OC AIOCICAL SOCICEY ue werk wiahin al 1,188,949 
For expenses of the Auxiliary General Boards 
and of the Primary Children’s Hospital ........ 512,546 
For general administrative expenses of the Church 1,740,836 
POs OUNer PULpoOses | i')2)4.5 Le RA 247,821 
Total $55,254,871 


This, then, is the pattern of the organization and financial 
structure of the Church. In our next chapter, we shall watch 
its Operation. 


ELEVEN 


WORSHIP AND ACTIVITIES 


ECAUSE OURS IS A church with an extensive and 
B vigorous program and no paid professionals, it must 
depend for its success on the devotion and activity of its 
members. Since there are some two hundred and fifty assign- 
ments to be filled in the average congregation of six hundred 
people, there is both opportunity and need for all to partici- 
pate in the Church’s various meetings and other activities. 
Since most of these occur in regular time cycles, we shall 
consider them in that relationship as we study the activities 
and ordinances of the Mormons. 

On a daily basis, the Mormons are taught and encouraged 
to develop a pattern of personal and family prayers, including 
a blessing upon every meal. There are no set or patterned 
prayers for these purposes. Every member of the family, as 
soon as he is capable of independent speech, is expected to offer 
his personal prayers and to take his turn in the family circle, 
praying from the heart in his own words and thanking God 
for blessings and asking for guidance and help in the solution 
of family problems and needs. 

Most of the Church activities occur at the ward or congre- 
gational level, and most of these operate on a weekly and 
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week-long cycle with Sunday as the climax. A Mormon chapel 
is always a busy place. 

For more than half a century now, Mormon “meeting 
houses” have been more than places of formal worship. In 
essence, they combine three functional features—a chapel 
for worship, with pews, a pulpit, and a sacrament table; 
classrooms for teaching quorum and auxiliary lessons; and 
a recreation hall which is usually a level-floor auditorium 
large enough to contain a standard basketball court and with 
a floor surface fit for dancing. With a stage, modern motion- 
picture and sound equipment, an efficient kitchen, and 
folding chairs and tables, it can be adapted quickly to 
programs, movies, drama, dancing, athletic games, dinners, 
receptions, and many other uses. It usually is so planned, 
with a movable wall, that it furnishes added space when a 
worshipping congregation exceeds the capacity of the chapel. 
Because of the high cost of so versatile a building, there 
has been a constantly increasing tendency to permit the use 
of the same chapel by two ward congregations, which adjust 
their time patterns to avoid conflict. Now more than half of 
the Mormon chapels house two congregations. 

The heart of Mormon worship is a weekly Sunday service 
which usually takes place in the early evening. Visitors are 
always welcome. Shall we look in on one? 

If we come a little early and stand in the spacious lobby of 
the building, we will probably find it full of people and 
buzzing with friendly visiting. We will notice the same 
thing after the meeting ends. The church building is as much 
a social as a religious center, and these two before and after 
periods are natural opportunities for the exchange of 
greeting and news. If you came in alone, as a stranger, some 
one would certainly welcome you and see that you were 
properly directed. Once inside, a comfortable silence should 
replace the chatter; but the friendliness remains. ‘There are 
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no formal ushers and no assigned or rented pews. We sit 
with our families and friends. 

The chapel is equipped and arranged in plainness and 
simplicity. We face a raised platform with a practical pulpit 
in the center, backed by rows of seats—one for the officers 
and participants, others for a choir. On the platform may be 
a piano or organ or both. Beneath it, usually at one side, is a 
table holding the elements and utensils for the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. They are covered with fresh white 
linen. 

The services are unobtrusively informal. ‘They open and 
close with song and prayer. The hymns are usually sung by 
the congregation. ‘The prayers are offered by members of the 
ward who are usually selected after they come to church. 
Every Mormon is expected to be able to pray spontaneously 
and without a written text. 

The Arst part of the service is devoted to the ordinance 
of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. It is preceded by the 
singing of a congregational hymn—one whose words refer to 
the coming ordinance. The ordinance itself is in the hands of 
young men. Two priests, between sixteen and nineteen years 
of age, prepare and bless the symbolic substances—first the 
bread and then the water. After each has been blessed, it is 
carried on trays to the congregation by deacons—boys of 
twelve to fourteen years. ‘The bread used is plain white bread, 
not a special wafer, and is broken in the presence of the 
congregation. Wine was used originally, but water replaced 
it after a specific revelation. 

In this service, two simple set prayers are used which are 
to be found in the Book of Mormon and in the Doctrine and 
Covenants. Their words were supplied by Christ to the 
people He visited on the American continent. While they 
differ slightly from each other, the text of the prayer offered 
for the blessing of the bread will reveal both their spirit and 
their purpose. 
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O God, the Eternal Father, we ask thee in the name of thy 
Son, Jesus Christ, to bless and sanctify this bread to the souls of 
all those who partake of it; that they may eat in remembrance 
of the body of thy Son, and witness unto thee, O God, the Eternal 
Father, that they are willing to take upon them the name of thy 
Son, and always remember him, and keep his commandments 
which he has given them, that they may always have his Spirit 
to be with them. Amen. 


The ceremony of the Sacrament is the only fixed and 
repeated part of the program. The second part may take 
several forms. In many wards it is opened by one or two short 
talks on religious subjects, given by teenage girls or boys. 
Then there may be a half-hour sermon by one person, or two 
or more shorter talks on a common theme. ‘These sermons 
are never delivered, week after week, by the same person. 
‘The Mormon bishop is an administrator, not a preacher. ‘The 
people who are chosen to speak usually come from among the 
members of the ward. Occasionally, but rarely, a person may 
be asked to speak without having been given previous notice. 
This may sound terrifying, but every member of the Church, 
man or woman, boy or girl, is supposed always to be ready 
and able to present some principle or facet of the gospel. 

Most speakers are men, but women are often called to 
talk, usually on special occasions of interest to women. 
Every active Mormon can expect to get several opportunities 
to deliver a full-dress sermon during his lifetime. Many of 
these sermons are delivered extemporaneously. Notes are 
frequently used. I have seldom heard a sermon read from a 
prepared script. 

This system, which grows naturally out of the basic pattern 
of broad participation by Church members, seldom produces 
great or technically excellent sermons. But it strengthens the 
faith and capacity of many people, who learn new things 
about their religion when they are challenged to put their 
understanding into their own words. And the Sacrament 
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Service is not the only source of such speaking opportunities. 
All his life long, an active Mormon will be called upon to 
stand on his feet before his fellow Church members and talk 
about the gospel. 

As a visitor, you will feel at home in a Mormon Sacrament 
Service. ‘There is a good chance that the hymns we sing will 
be familiar, either in words or music, because we also draw 
on the great accumulated heritage of Christian hymns to 
supplement those that have been written by our own 
members. You will not be invited to partake of the Sacra- 
ment, which is reserved for members. But neither will you 
be faced with a collection plate, for reasons which will appear 
in the next chapter. If you are used to a ritualistic service, 
our informality may seem incongruous; but its simple 
friendliness is like what we know of the early Christian 
church. 

After the Sacrament Meeting closes, the young people of 
the ward usually go off to another even more informal 
meeting called a “‘fireside.”” Here a small group of the same 
relative age pattern meets in a member’s living room to hear 
a brief gospel presentation, enjoy a question period, and have 
some informal refreshments. In this atmosphere, the partici- 
pants have a chance to hammer out their personal under- 
standing of the gospel. 

There are many other activities in this weekly cycle, at 
which you would also be welcome. Every Sunday morning in 
every Mormon chapel, there is a Sunday School. Its program 
is divided into two approximately equal parts—a worship 
service, in which the Sacrament is also administered, and a 
class period, in which a Church-wide graded course of study 
is presented. Every priesthood quorum, including the 
bishopric, has a weekly meeting, and so does every one of 
the auxiliaries. The active Mormon probably attends at 
least three Church meetings a week, in addition to time 
required for personal preparation and special assignments. 
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There are also monthly cycles of activities which are 
important. One of these affects the Sacrament Meeting itself. 
On the first Sunday of the month, it changes its name, its 
nature, and usually its time. Instead of being set in the early 
evening, it follows immediately after Sunday School or is set 
for the early afternoon. Instead of being a preaching service, 
it becomes a meeting for the performance of ordinances and 
for personal testimony. And when it comes, the Mormons 
call it “Fast Meeting.” 

Its name comes from a unique Mormon custom. In order 
to provide funds for the relief of the needy, once each month 
the Church members are supposed to “fast’’ or go without 
two meals, the cost of which they give to the bishop. By 
fasting, they also humble themselves spiritually in preparation 
for the opportunity to rise in their places and “bear their 
testimony” in the presence of the congregation. During this 
service, infants are named and blessed and newly-baptized 
members are confirmed in ceremonies which will be described 
later in the chapter. 

Another unique Mormon service also operates on a 
monthly cycle. ‘This is the system of pastoral visiting, which 
we call “ward teaching.” From among the priesthood of the 
ward, many men and boys are selected and organized into 
teams of two. Each team usually consists of two men or one 
boy holding the office of teacher or priest in the Aaronic 
Priesthood and one man holding the Melchizedek Priesthood. 
To each team is assigned a number of families, usually from 
four to eight, and enough teams are provided to cover the 
entire ward membership. Each team is expected to visit each 
assigned family once each month, and to report the visit to 
the ward authorities. At each visit, the “teachers” pray with 
the family, discuss an assigned gospel theme, present special 
messages from the bishop, and ascertain any family problems 
of which the bishop should be aware. It is another effective 
and practical service by which the members are bound more 
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closely to the Church. In 1956, there was an average of nine 
such visits to each Mormon home in all the organized stakes 
of the Church. 

In similar visiting patterns, the women of the Relief 
Society are also visited in their homes each month by 
members of that organization. 

No system of this kind, manned by volunteers, could 
operate without frequent preparation and business meetings 
and conferences. ‘There is a great variety of these operating 
on many appropriate cycles. At the local level, most of them 
are set up monthly. Above this level, they are less frequent. 

Each stake holds four quarterly conferences per year—set 
up by revelation—and at most of these, one or more of the 
General Authorities is present to bring instructions and 
inspiration from headquarters and to make _ necessary 
important organizational changes. These conferences occur 
on a weekend with one or more special meetings on Saturday 
evening, two formal services on Sunday (at each of which the 
visiting authority is the principal speaker), and in some 
stakes a special youth conference, usually held Sunday 
evening. 

Twice each year, in April and in October, a three-day 
general conference of the Church is held in Salt Lake City, 
with six public meetings and one private meeting of the 
priesthood. During these three days, all of the General 
Authorities speak, reports are made, and any changes to be 
made in the membership of the top quorums of the Church 
are announced. Around this basic three-day conference 
pattern, many other special meetings are set up, since repre- 
sentatives from every stake and most wards are present. 
Except for the reports that are made and for the process of 
“sustaining” or confirming the General Authorities of the 
Church and its auxiliaries, no business is transacted. ‘he 
Church does not operate on debate and resolutions. 

There are many annual observances, including ward 
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conferences, auxiliary conventions, and Church-wide activity 
in athletic tournaments and contests. There are also many 
activities that are continuous, without cyclical pattern, 
which involve personal rather than formal experiences and 
ordinances. Their relation to the formal worship will appear 
as we turn from a discussion of the activity pattern to a 
presentation of the various ordinances of the Church. 

‘The ceremonial aspect of Mormon worship is simple and 
its ordinances are few. But the Church considers most of them 
necessary and all of them so valuable that they are valid 
only if performed by those holding the authority of the 
appropriate office of the priesthood. 


TWELVE 


ORDINANCES 


HE ORDINANCE OF THE Sacrament of the Lord’s 

Supper is the only one which is repeated regularly and, 
while performed for the benefit of each individual, is a 
shared experience. Most of the others are performed only 
once for each person, and it therefore seems appropriate to 
present them in the order in which they occur in his life’s 
pattern. 

The first ordinance touches the life of a newborn child. 
It is a simple one by which the infant gets a name and a 
blessing. ‘This may be performed by any man, or men, 
holding the Melchizedek Priesthood, and it may take place at 
any time and anywhere. In the custom of the Church, it is 
usually performed during the first few months of the child’s 
life in the presence of the congregation at a Fast Meeting. 
Customarily, the father, grandfather, or some other male 
relative, together with three or four local Church officials, 
hold the child on their outstretched hands and offer a prayer 
of blessing, during which the name is announced. 

This is the only Church ordinance performed specifically 
for children until after their eighth birthday. Because the 
Mormons do not believe in the doctrine of original sin and 
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assume that children are incapable of sin until they reach an 
age of accountability, set at the age of eight, its members 
neither believe in nor practice infant baptism. A child of 
Mormon parents is automatically carried on the rolls of the 
Church until his ninth birthday, one year after he becomes 
eligible for baptism. 

Baptism, then, is the second Church ordinance that may 
be performed in the life of a child, or the first ordinance to 
be performed for a convert who joins the Church at a later 
age. To the Mormons, it is in some ways the most vital and 
significant of all ordinances—the very gateway into the 
kingdom of Heaven—an indispensable step in our salvation 
and exaltation. Because all Christian religions regard baptism 
as important, though there is wide and sometimes almost 
irreconcilable disagreement regarding its necessity and the 
manner in which it is performed, the Mormon attitude 
should command unusual interest. 

In common with some Protestant groups, we practice 
baptism by immersion, because we believe that the New 
‘Testament is clear that this was the manner in which Christ 
was baptized, and because when performed in this way it 
plainly symbolizes the burial and resurrection of Christ. 
Since we believe that it is essential and not merely ceremonial, 
we believe that it is effective only when performed by one 
holding the same priesthood which John held, which we 
identify currently as the office of priest in the Aaronic Priest- 
hood. This can be held by young men of sixteen. In our 
pattern, then, these young men can perform baptisms, though 
the candidate may select a friend with a higher authority. 

Baptismal fonts are provided in most communities where 
the Church has an organized congregation, but there is not 
one in every Church building. The ceremony may be 
performed at any time, but it usually occurs on a day during 
the week preceding the monthly Fast Meeting. 

The ceremony itself is very simple. The priest or elder 
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officiating repeats the name of the candidate and says, 
‘“‘Having been commissioned of Jesus Christ, I baptize you in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” Then the body of the candidate is totally immersed. 

Following the ceremony of baptism, the next step is 
confirmation as a member of the Church, accompanied by the 
bestowal of the Gift of the Holy Ghost. It, too, is usually 
performed in the presence of the congregation at a regular 
Fast Meeting. Three or four men holding the Melchizedek 
Priesthood jointly place their hands on the baptized person’s 
head, while one of them gives him or her a blessing 
containing statements essentially as follows: “In the name of 
Jesus Christ, and by the authority of the Melchizedek Priest- 
hood, we confirm you a member of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, and say unto you, receive the Holy 
Ghost.” 

The next ordinance that may be performed in the life of 
a boy is his ordination to the priesthood. Before this is done 
he and his parents are interviewed by the responsible 
authorities. If his qualifications are satisfactory, his name is 
presented to the local body of the priesthood for approval. 
This having been given, he is ordained, usually in the 
presence of those holding a similar office in the priesthood, 
through the laying on of hands by two or three persons 
holding a similar or higher authority. The same procedure 
is followed with every subsequent advancement. 

In a similar ceremony, including the laying-on of hands, 
men and women who have been selected for a particular 
assignment are “‘set apart” for that responsibility and given a 
blessing to help them carry it successfully. 

The next personal ordinance that might be expected is that 
of marriage. Because the Mormon concept of marriage is 
unusual, we will reserve this discussion for the chapter’s end. 

There is another area of personal significance in which the 
power of the priesthood may be exercised for the benefit of 
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the individual. This is in the giving and receiving of 
blessings. For this there are both official and personal 
programs. 

On the official level, there are officers in the Church called 
patriarchs. All these men are high priests. As has already been 
explained, there is a patriarch to the Church, selected from 
among the lineal descendants of Joseph Smith, Sr., the father 
of the Prophet, and this is the only Church office that is hered- 
itary. In addition, there are patriarchs chosen to serve in local 
areas. 

It is the duty and privilege of these men to give blessings 
to all who apply—blessings that, under inspiration, can be 
a lifelong guide and comfort. These blessings are recorded, 
with a copy for the recipient and another in the Church files. 
I was given such a blessing nearly forty years ago by my 
maternal grandfather, who was one of the local ordained 
patriarchs. A year later I received another from the man 
who was then Patriarch to all the Church. Looking back over 
these four decades during which they have sustained and 
guided me, I am amazed at the prophetic insight of these 
men—particularly at that of the Church Patriarch, who knew 
little or nothing about me personally. 

Other blessings are available in time of need, and are used 
chiefly when the healing power of God is needed. In their 
practical approach to life, the Mormons do not reject the 
help of medical science. They encourage and use it to its full 
available extent. In addition, however, they have been taught 
to call on the elders, who hold the higher priesthood, for a 
special blessing in time of serious illness. 

This is a simple ceremony in which two usually participate. 
One, taking olive oil which has been consecrated for the 
purpose, anoints the head of the patient. Then both place 
their hands on the head of the person afflicted, while the 
second of the two prays, “sealing the anointing,” as we say, 
with a prayer of relief of pain and for recovery, if possible. 
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This is a private, personal ceremony, dependent for success 
on the faith of all present and on the will of God. Sometimes 
it seems unavailing. Frequently, it has produced dramatic 
results. Every Mormon family, including my own, has seen 
the healing power of God dramatically manifested through 
this simple use of the authority of the priesthood. 

Mormon funerals are as simple as all other services. Here 
again there is no special ritual. The services, which are usu- 
ally not more than an hour in length, are opened and 
closed with prayer and the singing of appropriate songs. ‘The 
speakers, of which there may be several, are selected from 
among the friends of the deceased. While expressions of per- 
sonal reminiscences and appreciation are always given, usu- 
ally at least one speaker presents the Mormon beliefs in the 
life after death. Because our doctrines give so much hope 
of reunion and eternal companionship, death is not a fearful 
thing, or funerals occasions for hopeless sorrow. 

These, then, are the few and simple ordinances of the 
Church, available to all who wish to become members. In 
addition to these, there are others, related to our unique 
belief in the purpose of life and its eternal pattern, which 
are available only to those who prove themselves worthy of 
these greater blessings. ‘The complete doctrinal basis for these 
ceremonies will appear near the end of the book, but our 
recital of Church activities and ordinances would not be com- 
plete without a presentation of the programs at this point. 

The ordinances to which I shall refer all take place in 
special buildings planned and dedicated expressly for that 
work. These are called temples. At present, ten are operating 
and two are under construction. Four are in Utah, one each 
in Arizona, Idaho, California, Hawaii, and Canada. In 1955, 
the first European temple was dedicated in Switzerland. The 
two under construction are in England and New Zealand. Un- 
doubtedly, the next decade will see several more, both in the 
United States and abroad. 
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‘These temples are not used for congregational worship, 
and the ordinances for which they are designed and built 
have no counterparts in other Christian churches. ‘These 
ordinances relate both to mortality and to life hereafter, and 
they are performed under a special authority held by the 
President of the Church, by which acts performed in mor- 
tality are binding after death. 

Marriage, as the Mormons conceive it, is the ordinance 
that may be easiest for me to explain and for you to under- 
stand. So far as I know, all marriages outside the Mormon 
temples, whether performed in civil or church ceremonies, 
are for this life only, or “until death do you part.”’ The Mor- 
mons recognize the legal status of such a marriage and accept 
it as a civil rite for this life only. If Church members wish no 
more than this, the Church recognizes its validity within this 
limit and authorizes certain of its officials to perform such 
a ceremony. It does not allow such marriages to take place 
in its chapels, although the other facilities of the building 
can be made available for wedding receptions if kept within 
the Church standards of conduct. 

The Church concept of marriage goes far beyond this lim- 
ited idea. The Mormons believe that when the ceremony is 
performed in a temple, by one holding the necessary au- 
thority, the union is eternal in duration and extends beyond 
death. As a corollary of this idea, we believe that all the 
family relationships created by such a marriage are also 
eternal, including those of husband and wife, parent and 
child, brother and sister. We also believe that by applying the 
power of this ordinance to each generation, an integrated pat- 
tern of relationship can be built up that stretches these eter- 
nal relationships in all directions. 

Because the Church and most of its members regard their 
concept of eternal marriage as being much more desirable, 
all Mormon youth are taught to choose this marriage and 
prepare for it. Before they can be admitted to the temple for 
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this or any other ordinance, they must have demonstrated 
their worthiness by a life that measures up to the Church’s 
high standards of chastity, temperance, and personal morality. 
They also must have given evidence that they are capable of 
carrying those standards on into the new family their mar- 
riage will create. The man must have received and honored 
the Melchizedek Priesthood. In ceremonies precedent to the 
marriage, they both take solemn obligations to live the prin- 
ciples of the gospel. By the marriage service, they are joined 
‘for time and all eternity,’’ with power to hold their pos- 
terity in a similar relationship. 

For obvious reasons, such a ceremony is private and can 
be witnessed only by members of the two families and by 
close friends who are equally worthy to be admitted to the 
temple. It is so endowed and protected with spiritual forces 
that it cannot be contemplated frivolously with unworthy 
motives or with the thought that it can be cast aside. It gives 
the union great promise of permanence and happiness and 
creates a rich atmosphere of love, into which happy children 
are brought. It is one of the great moral and social bulwarks 
of the Church. 

People who find profound joy in this concept want it to 
reach back as well as forward. They want all of their pro- 
genitors to be united with each other and with them by simi- 
lar ordinances performed under the same authority. ‘This is 
possible under the concept that there is in the Church the 
power by which the living can act vicariously as proxies for 
the dead. Under this authority, hundreds of thousands of 
such ordinances are performed every year in the Mormon 
temples. A necessary preliminary is work in genealogy to 
establish the existence, name, and relationship of one’s an- 
cestors. For this work the Church encompasses what is prob- 
ably the largest coordinated genealogical program in the 
world’s history. It has produced not only a vast library but 
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also a rapidly expanding file of microfilm records of inter- 
national scope. 

This has just been augmented through a program under 
which the basic records of many American states and many 
European countries have been microfilmed at the Society’s 
expense as a result of agreements which have provided one 
microfilmed copy for the Society and another one for the 
government through whose cooperation the project was car- 
ried out. The Church has accumulated more than one hun- 
dred fifty thousand rolls of microfilm covering more than 
two hundred thirty million pages of vital statistics; and the 
work is still going on. 

But marriage is not the only ordinance to be performed in 
the temples. We believe that baptism is essential to salvation 
and that it, like marriage, is an ordinance that properly be- 
longs to mortality and can only be performed by mortals. 
Having taken this position, we are faced by the untold mil- 
lions who have died without it. This problem is another that 
is met and overcome by the existence of temples and the au- 
thority to perform ordinances in mortality which are binding 
after death. This, like marriage, is made possible by the vicar- 
ious service of a living person in behalf of one who is dead. 
So every year in Mormon temples hundreds of thousands 
of baptismal ceremonies are performed by living persons in 
the name of and for the benefit of persons who died without 
having performed that ordinance themselves. 

At first glance this may seem strange. However, baptism 
for the dead was not unknown to Paul, who wrote to the 
Corinthians, “If the dead rise not at all, why then are ye 
baptized for the dead?” And the closing two verses of the Old 
Testament (Malachi 4:5-6) have prophetic significance to 
those who work for the salvation of their dead ancestors. 

Even as we do this work, however, we realize that its effects 
are provisional. We assume that the persons for whom it is 
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done, now living in the spirit world, have the freedom to 
accept or reject it as they choose. 

The temples, then, are places where the highest degree of 
unselfishness is exercised, where a great sense of timeless peace 
prevails, and where the veil between mortality and eternity 
seems thin indeed. For obvious reasons, they are not open 
to the public once they have been dedicated. In every case, 
however, a period of time has been set aside for public in- 
spection before the dedication. Three-quarters of a million 
people went through the new Los Angeles ‘Temple before 
it was dedicated in 1955; and there will be other similar 
Opportunities for non-Mormons in the future when other 
temples are constructed. 

In these two chapters we have reviewed the essentials of 
Mormon worship, activity, and ceremony. ‘They make up a 
rounded program of blended spiritual, educational, and rec- 
reational activity. They are simple and informal rather than 
ritualistic and ceremonial. They require active participation 
rather than passive adherence. They stress the spiritual rather 
than the intellectual interests of their members; yet they 
provide present and future opportunities for growth through 
service to men, women, and young people, consonant with 
their present and potential capabilities. 

To be a Mormon can be very rewarding, but it is never 
easy. 


THIRTEEN 


OTHER CHURCH- 
SPONSORED PROGRAMS 


IKE MOST OTHER Christian churches, the Mormon 
Church has been active from the beginning in the re- 
lated fields of health, education, and welfare. Its work in 
these areas is a very natural extension of its religious activ- 
ities, because in his understanding of God’s plan a Mor- 
mon sees himself as a dual being and regards the physical 
body as an essential factor in God’s eternal program and its 
well-being as necessary to man’s progress toward salvation. 
The Mormons prize as a great blessing the privilege of 
using their bodies to create other bodies to be inhabited by 
the spirit-children of our Father. Therefore, they are taught 
to keep their bodies clean and strong and not to defile them 
with unchastity or to abuse them with excesses of any kind. 
‘They have also been warned against the habitual use of 
drugs or stimulants. ‘This doctrine, backed by a specific reve- 
Jation given as early as 1833, is known among the Mormons 
as the “Word of Wisdom.”’ Those who follow it—and most 
Mormons do—abstain completely from the use of alcohol, 
tobacco, and—what is more unusual—from the generally ac- 
cepted table beverages, tea and coffee. All these stimulants 
have common qualities that are dangerous. They are all 
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habit-forming. Taken habitually they all weaken rather than 
build the health, and all tend to lower the control a person 
has over himself. 

While authorities do not agree as to the extent of the 
damage addiction to any of these may cause, there is general 
medical acceptance of the idea that there are risks involved 
with each. The Mormons avoid these by their abstinence. 

This abstinence is all that many non-Mormons know about 
the Word of Wisdom. There is a positive side to it, however. 
The revelation goes on to suggest the wide use of vegetables 
and fruits when they are available and the sparing use of 
meats. Beyond this general advice, the Church leaves every 
member to select his own diet. There is no health-food cult 
within the Church, although as a result of this counsel its 
members have a keen interest in the advancing science of 
dietetics. 

The revelation ends with an affirmative promise that those 
who follow it shall have improved health and strength, 
achieve greater wisdom and knowledge, and enjoy a longer 
life. The vital statistics of the Church tend to bear out the 
fact that this promise is being fulfilled, at least in the one 
feature that can be measured statistically. The current death 
rate of the Church is less than six per cent, compared with 
9.3 per cent for the United States as a whole. 

Observance of the Word of Wisdom is still the pattern of 
the Church today, even in the face of the tremendous sales 
and advertising drives for liquor, tobacco, and beverage stim- 
ulants. It is also firmly fixed in the organizational pattern of 
the Church. While no person is excommunicated or shunned 
who disobeys it, at the same time no such person is chosen 
for leadership or permitted to go to a temple to be married 
or to perform other ordinances. 

In its position with respect to the treatment of disease, 
physical accidents, or ill-health, the Church exhibits a liberal 
and understanding attitude which reflects a practical balance 
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between spiritual and physical values. For those who have 
faith to be healed, the simple ordinance of anointing and 
blessing the sick is available. At the same time, the Church 
has always encouraged the development and advancement of 
the science of medicine and has respected those of its mem- 
bers who are doctors. Willard Richards, a doctor, was with 
Joseph Smith in Carthage jail when he was murdered, and 
many of his descendants are practicing medicine today. Other 
Mormon families have equally distinguished medical records 
and traditions. 

As its institutional contribution to better health, the 
Church has developed a number of hospitals which serve 
communities and areas where Church members make up the 
most of the population. The first hospital, and still the largest, 
is the L. D. S. Hospital in Salt Lake City. Near this in 1952 
was built a children’s hospital—erected and maintained by 
the Primary Association, the children’s organization of the 
Church. When this was written, there were ten other Church- 
sponsored hospitals in operation—eight in Utah, one in Idaho, 
and one in Wyoming. 

Turning from health to education, we find another long 
record of activity which is finally coming to full flowering. 

During the first twenty years of the existence of the Church, 
none of its plans for education could mature. ‘The Church 
moved four times in sixteen years. After the third move, to 
Nauvoo in Illinois, a city charter was obtained under which 
a university was to be established. Although the people were 
driven west before it could be started, the plans for it un- 
doubtedly were realized in the founding of the University 
of Deseret in Salt Lake City in 1850. Since at that time the 
governments of church and state were almost indistinguish- 
able, this was established as a Territorial school and later 
developed into the University of Utah, a state-supported 
institution. 

The leaders of the Church realized that since their people 
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made up most of the taxpayers supporting the public school 
system, they could not also provide and support a parallel 
Church school system in all communities and at all levels. 
‘There never were any official Church elementary schools; but 
for a time in some of the larger communities there were 
enough students available to support some Church schools 
at high school levels and several Church normal schools. 
Brigham Young Academy in Provo was the first, opening in 
1875. By the time the system reached its peak in 1913, there 
were nineteen academies (high schools) and three institutions 
of higher grade. Of these twenty-two schools, one was in 
Canada, one in Mexico, and the rest in Utah, Idaho, and 
Arizona. 

Beginning in 1912, a new educational form and program 
was developed which has since largely supplanted the earlier 
pattern. In this program, an off-campus building is erected 
near a public high school and Mormon students go there to 
attend classes, without credit, in religious subjects, in addi- 
tion to their regular high school courses. ‘Today there are 
three hundred thirty-seven part-time and two hundred seven- 
teen full-time institutions, called “‘seminaries,’”’ operating in 
communities where there are enough Mormon students. 

Later, a similar program was begun at the college level. 
These institutions are called “institutes.” They provide col- 
lege level instruction in religious subjects—a few of which 
are accepted for credit by the college to which a particular 
institute may be related. They also provide recreation facil- 
ities and programs for L.D.S. college students and are the 
centers for a Church-wide college fraternal organization 
called Lambda Delta Sigma. ‘Today thirty-four full-time and 
eleven part-time institutes are operating—all in the West. 

As this new system developed, most of the old schools were 
turned over to the states and are now being operated as state 
schools, without Church afhliation. A few are still maintained 
and operated by the Church. ‘The chief and center of these 
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is Brigham Young University at Provo, Utah, with a rapidly 
expanding plant of new buildings and equipment and a stu- 
dent body of about ten thousand, containing students from 
nearly every American state and twenty-nine foreign coun- 
tries. The B. Y. U. is fast becoming an important educational 
center. Administratively, it is the operational headquarters 
for the whole Church educational system, and its president 
is the Commissioner of Education for the Church. While it 
has a strong separate school of religion, all of its students are 
required to take some courses in Mormon history and doc- 
trine, for which it gives college credit. A most recent develop- 
ment has been the creation of campus-centered standard 
Church organizations (stakes and wards) populated and offi- 
cered by the Mormon students and faculty members and their 
families attending the three universities in Utah. By this 
means the regular Church program has been made an essential 
adjunct of academic life. 

‘The Church is also operating, as part of its school system, 
some specialized institutions—a business college in Salt Lake 
City, a junior college in Hawaii, and ten secondary schools for 
the Polynesians in New Zealand, ‘Tonga, and Samoa. 

As the Church continues to grow and when B. Y. U. reaches 
an optimum size, other similar institutions probably will be 
established and built up to the same size and standards. 

‘The Church has also been active for more than a century in 
the related fields of culture and recreation. This program 
began in earnest after the pioneers reached the West. In Mor- 
mon communities, wholesome recreation, Church-sponsored, 
replaced the saloon and dance hall of the traditional frontier 
town and lightened the grinding toil and drudgery of the new 
settlements. Programs and picnics were used to celebrate im- 
portant holidays. Brigham Young was high in the mountains 
on such an occasion when the news of the coming of John- 
ston’s army reached him in the summer of 1857. 

Dancing has always been a characteristic Mormon recrea- 
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tion. As early as 1854, there were nineteen Church dancing 
schools in Salt Lake. All the Church leaders danced. Dancing 
patterns have kept up with times, but all dances are con- 
ducted with decorum. The Church believes that recreation, 
like work and worship, is sanctified if properly sponsored and 
for worthy motives. ‘Therefore, all Mormon recreational activ- 
ities, including dances, are always opened, and usually closed, 
with prayer. 

The drama has always been a part of Church recreation. 
A “Social Hall,’”” complete with stage for plays and concerts, 
was opened in 1852 and was the scene of “home dramatics”’ 
until the much more imposing Salt Lake Theatre was opened 
in 1861 under the direction and sponsorship of Brigham 
Young. As long as the Theatre stood (until 1928) the presi- 
dent of the Church always held a stage box. 

The first dramatic company was organized in 1850 and pre- 
sented its play in the Old Bowery—then the official central 
meeting place of the Church. After the Salt Lake Theatre was 
built, local companies presented drama, light opera, and even 
opera on its stage; and most of America’s great thespians trod 
its boards. Maude Adams made her first appearance here, and 
before it was torn down many great living American per- 
formers gathered in Salt Lake to honor its contribution to 
the American theatre. 

In multiple parallels, local companies have presented and 
still present current nationally known and, occasionally, 
homemade plays and skits in the local recreation halls which 
are a part of every Mormon ward chapel. 

Good music has always found a sincere and understanding 
response among the Mormons; and its auditoriums—the old 
Theatre and the great Salt Lake Tabernacle—have always 
been open for concerts by the great performers of the world 
as well as for local church and civic organizations. 

Best known of the Church musical organizations is the 
‘Tabernacle Choir, a volunteer, unpaid group of more than 
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three hundred carefully chosen singers. The first Tabernacle 
Choir was organized in 1852 and sang in the old building 
which preceded the present one. In 1867, under its fifth 
director, it sang at the dedication of the present building; and 
now, more than a century after its beginning, it is becoming 
not only a national but also an international institution. Since 
1893, it has made many concert appearances in the United 
States. In 1955, under J. Spencer Cornwall, its tenth director, 
with a full complement of singers, it presented twelve con- 
certs in the capitals of Europe. Since 1929 it has presented a 
weekly radio broadcast in what has become the oldest con- 
tinuous sustaining program in American radio history. 

Of equal and parallel interest is the Tabernacle Organ. 
Ready for the opening of the Tabernacle in 1867, it was built 
by an Australian convert, Joseph Ridges, out of fine-grained 
white pine from Southern Utah. Though it has been aug- 
mented and electrified, and nearly all the original pipes re- 
placed, it still maintains a remarkable tone quality. Not only 
is it heard on every choir broadcast, but also for nearly half 
a century recitals have been played every weekday noon. Mil- 
lions of visitors have heard it in the acoustical purity of its 
setting in the historic old building. 

These interests and activities go back into the early days 
of the Church, and to them have been added new programs 
that fit into modern living. Soon after its introduction into 
America, the Church adopted the Boy Scout program and 
with outstanding success built it into its own pattern of activ- 
ities for youth. More recently, Church-wide interest in com- 
petitive athletics has developed leagues and tournaments. Be- 
ginning with basketball—which its missionaries have helped 
to carry around the world—it has added softball, volleyball, 
golf and tennis. 

All this grows out of the basic policy that there is a place 
in Church operations for wholesome recreation as well as for 
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education, and these activities can be kept wholesome and 
effective through Church sponsorship. 

It is the Mormon program and activity in the field of eco- 
nomic welfare and assistance that has attracted the greatest 
attention in recent years. ‘his grew out of the Church’s de- 
termined effort in the depression years of the ’30’s to put its 
members in such a position that they would not need Federal 
assistance. Its success in this endeavor has been hailed—even 
exaggerated—by people outside the Church and has helped 
create a new atmosphere of respect. 

Neither the basic principles nor the philosophy were new 
to the Church, however. Both had their beginnings in the 
1830’s. In 1832, the office of “bishop” was established; and 
in 1835 the bishop was given the responsibility of looking 
after the needs of the poor. To give the added personal touch 
of woman’s love and care, the women’s Relief Society was 
organized by Joseph Smith in 1842. 

During the life of Joseph Smith, several efforts were made 
to organize a communal economic system within the Church. 
‘There were many such systems growing up at the time, most 
of which died out with the first generation. ‘The Mormon 
concept was different from the others, however. It was based 
on what was called ““The Law of Consecration and Steward- 
ship.” Its theory was that every member would turn over his 
economic possessions to the bishop (consecration) who would 
then return to him in full private ownership whatever he 
would need to care for his family (stewardship), with the 
understanding that he would turn over to the Church his 
annual increase. It was assumed that the bishop would thus 
acquire a reserve to be given in stewardship to those who 
needed capital to set themselves up to earn a living. The 
system never had a chance to get its roots down, however, 
because the Church moved too frequently. In 1838, it was 
withdrawn and replaced by the present tithing system. 
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A few communal experiments were tried after the pioneers 
reached the West. Some worked well for one generation, but 
all have long since been abandoned. 

This modern plan, called the Welfare Program, which has 
become familiar to many non-Mormons, was a depression- 
born adaptation of the original plan of consecration. It was 
first announced in October, 1936, and has been growing ever 
since. 

To meet these needs, a down-to-earth program has been 
provided. Because people really need supplies rather than 
money, the heart of the program is the production of the 
necessities of life. For the production of food, farms have 
been acquired in every part of the United States where the 
Church has a membership large enough to supply the neces- 
sary volunteer labor, and many kinds of food are produced. 
If fruits and vegetables are grown which can best be proc- 
essed, cooking and canning equipment is provided and main- 
tained. The needs for clothing and bedding are met chiefly 
from the renovation of used materials. For this service, the 
Church maintains cleaning and laundry equipment and sew- 
ing machines. 

Of course, there are some materials that cannot be pro- 
duced under this system, such as medicines, dishes and uten- 
sils, and other household supplies. ‘To purchase these, dona- 
tions of money rather than labor are sought, and this money 
is often raised by cooperative, volunteer labor used to pro- 
duce things that can be sold. 

All these materials are gathered into “bishop’s storehouses” 
to be dispensed as needed on order of the ward bishop, who, 
as head of the congregation, is responsible for the physical as 
well as the spiritual welfare of his flock. When an individual 
or a family needs material help, it is supplied on a com- 
pletely confidential basis. As far as is practicable, materials 
rather than money are furnished; and within the limits ot 
their personal abilities and circumstances, the recipients are 
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encouraged to give some personal service in return for their 
relief: 

Basically, all of these projects are operated for the benefit 
of the Church as a whole. During the depression years, all 
available jobs within the welfare system were held by people 
needing employment, and these were paid largely in kind. At 
peak harvest times, however, volunteers moved in to help. 
At the same time, when not needed for Church projects, the 
equipment was available to organized Church groups for co- 
operative canning or processing of their own private supplies. 

In prosperous times, with the need to supply employment 
at a minimum, a few specialists are hired and the rest of 
the work is done by Church members on a volunteer basis 
upon assignment by the Church authorities. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Church farms. 

While the basic concept is one of personal assistance, in 
times of great need the system can provide mass relief on an 
adequate scale. At the end of World War II, we were able 
to send hundreds of carloads of food, clothing, and bedding 
to the destitute Church members in Europe. Under the spirit 
of the gospel and the plan, the Dutch saints raised and sent 
many tons of potatoes into Germany, the home of their erst- 
while brutal conquerors. 

The system also works in times of quick disaster. When 
Mormon people have been rendered homeless by floods or 
fires, trucks of needed food and supplies have been on their 
way in a few hours. And fellow Church members, with shovels 
and wheelbarrows, have moved in to help with drudgery of 
digging out the disaster’s debris. 

As a corollary of this program and to augment its effective- 
ness in the face of potential national catastrophe, the Church 
encourages all its members to keep enough basic food on 
hand to supply the family for a year, turning their inventory 
over through constant use, thus bringing wise and _ tradi- 
tional farm practice into urban society. 
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This is the Welfare Program. Where women can help, 
the Relief Society is organized for that spiritual and personal 
service. Where material needs must be met, the Welfare Pro- 
gram, with its system of production and storage, can supply 
them—in goods as well as money. 

In this chapter we have presented the principal non-reli- 
gious activities of the Church. These include programs for 
health, for education, and for meeting the material needs 
of those who are temporarily or permanently unable to care 
for themselves. All are operated within the basic pattern of 
Church organization through the priesthood quorums or the 
auxiliaries. All are expressions of the indivisible relationship 
between spiritual and temporal values. All are vital expres- 
sions of Mormonism in action. 


FOURTEEN 


THE CHURCH 
IN ITS SOCIAL SETTING 


P TO THIS POINT, our attention has been focused on 

the Mormon Church itself, its history, its organization, 

and its activities—religious and otherwise. To complete the 

picture, we will want to look now at the Church as a per- 

manent and accepted segment of our modern American social 
structure. | 

Over the long years of its history and through many stormy 
periods, it has demonstrated the great vitality which has 
enabled it not only to survive but also to grow steadily. ‘This 
same vitality has won for it the place it now holds among 
contemporary and related institutions. What are the sources 
of this strength? 

The first, obviously, is the faith and devotion of its mem- 
bers, which rests squarely on the acceptance of the claims of 
the Church to the divinity of its origin and its mission. ‘The 
claim of Joseph Smith that he was responding to divine reve- 
lation, including an appearance of God the Father and Jesus 
Christ, leaves no area of speculation or compromise. One 
either accepts it as true or rejects it. And those who have 
faith in its reality have found both an assurance and a reason 
to dedicate themselves in its service—not in the hysteria of 
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fanaticism, but with the sustaining knowledge that the course 
and goal of life has changed for them forever. 

‘The second vital power that the Church has demonstrated 
is its capacity for wise and balanced growth. It has been able 
to adjust at the periphery without sacrificing its essential 
central plan or purpose. We noted this feature when we dis- 
cussed the pattern of organization and described it as a fixed 
center with a flexible and expanding circumference. This 
was implicit in the resolution of the problem of polygamy. 
The principle of eternal marriage still lies at the heart of 
the family relationship, even though this unacceptable appli- 
cation has been abandoned. 

Another reason may be found in the deep penetration of 
the gospel into the lives of the members of the Church. A 
Mormon does not live in two worlds—religious and secular. 
He lives in one in which the two areas of interest are inter- _ 
woven and motivated by the same objectives. This successful 
synthesis of the spiritual and the secular is flexible and resil- 
ient enough so that it can accommodate change without shat- 
tering. 

Then there is an added source of strength that might al- 
most be described as fluid. ‘This grows out of the constantly 
renewed stream of converts, bringing to the Mormon melting- 
pot an ever-changing variety of racial and social character- 
istics. This stream has been flowing almost from the begin- 
ning and continued unabated during the early years of 
persecution. It has been a small part of the same process that 
has peopled the United States with immigrants of many 
nationalities and has brought the rich heritage of many cul- 
tures to enhance our own. Among the Mormons, however, 
the process of assimilation and diffusion has been even more 
successful than in the nation as a whole. 

Nationally, this process has been incomplete in many in- 
stances. Immigrants from the same country, bringing with 
them their former traditions of nationalism (including their 
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traditional antagonisms for other peoples) , have crowded to- 
gether, particularly in the big cities, creating undigested 
lumps in the body politic, continuing the age-old tensions 
and creating “minority” problems. 

This problem has never developed among the Mormon 
immigrants. In the first place, they gave up their former loy- 
alties for a greater loyalty to the Church. When they settled 


© in a Mormon community, they found a going, active organi- 


zation, of which they immediately became a part and in 
which their former nationality was not involved. If they 
came to Salt Lake, they found a supplementary program, 
under which an organization of their countrymen had been 
set up to help them adjust, and particularly to help them 
through the language barrier. At times, foreign-language 
newspapers have been published. All this, however, was in- 
tended not to preserve permanent minorities but to prevent 
their formation. Old-country national holidays may be pre- 
served. Choruses may be created to sing the well-loved native 
songs. All this is incidental to the status of the immigrants 
as members of the Church, in whose program they partici- 
pate without regard to their national origins. 

As a consequence, there is free intermarriage within the 
Church among people with different national backgrounds. 
By this time, there are few, if any families whose ancestral 
pattern is unmixed. This, plus the continual turnover in as- 
signments to church office, prevents the establishment of any 
social rigidities based on wealth, family, or nationality and 
helps to preserve this valuable characteristic of flexibility. 

Looking back over its history, we can see some experiments 
that failed—experiments which, had they succeeded, might 
have been socially damaging and might have restricted the 
Church’s capacity to adapt and grow. Among these should be 
listed the early dream of communal living—called within the 
Church “The United Order.’ Such similar social and eco- 
nomic experiments as were established in other settings have 
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all perished because of rigidity. Ours never really got started 
because of pressures from without and weakness from within. 
The basic principle survived, however, to emerge a century 
later as the effective, modern welfare program already de- 
scribed, which is based on broadly-shared economic contri- 
bution for the common good. 

The Church stood firmly by the principle of polygamy for 
half a century and then abandoned it. Most observers might 
call that a serious mistake and a complete failure. But it did 
create an unusual complex of kinship and family relation- 
ship that reaches into most families of the Church of today 
and ties the whole together with bands of consanguinity that 
are not duplicated in any other similar group in the world. 

When the enemies of the Church drove its members out 
of their homes on the Missouri and the Mississippi, they 
thought they had defeated and destroyed the Church. This 
only strengthened it. It enabled the Church members and 
European immigrants alike to prove to themselves that their 
religious belief could supply them with faith to face any 
hardship and make any adjustment. It supplied their de- 
scendants with a dramatic saga and a great tradition of 
strength and success. It provided them with just enough iso- 
lation to permit them to establish their pattern without 
keeping them apart from the rest of the country long enough 
to separate that pattern from the developing national form. 

For these and many other reasons, the Church is firmly 
fixed in its American setting and is rising toward a similar 
relationship in the free world. It has demonstrated its ca- 
pacity to survive opposition and failure and to preserve its 
essential integrity without losing its power to adjust to the 
changing times. Let’s look now at specific instances of those 
adjustments and see the Church in relationship to specific 
features of its social setting. 

Like every other religious group, it has had to face in an 
unusual variety of ways the problem of its relationship with 
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government. Joseph Smith laid down basic policy when he 

| wrote in the twelfth Article of Faith, “We believe in being 
subject to kings, presidents, rulers and magistrates, in obey- 
ing, honoring and sustaining the law.” During his lifetime, 
he was personally harassed and persecuted in the name of 
the law and abandoned by it to his death. At other, later 
times, his successors had good reason to believe that the 
Federal Government was unreasonably antagonistic and that 
their rights as citizens were not respected. But, allowing for 
the limits of human capacity to absorb pressure, the Church 
has never wavered far or long from this principle of obedience 
to established government, and today its loyalty and re- 
sponsibility are unquestioned. In America, its leaders have 
sat in Congress and in the Cabinet, and its members fill many 
responsible offices in the departments and agencies of the 
Government, including its armed services. In other countries, . 
this same pattern will repeat itself as the Mormon share in 
the total population continues to rise. 

During the first ten years of their western settlement, this 
was the only organized and effective group of settlers in the 
vast area of the Great Basin. In fact, there were few non- 
Mormons to be found there. Brigham Young was the duly ap- 
pointed governor of the Territory of Deseret and the Church 
leaders filled the territorial posts. In this period, the dividing 
line between church and state was very dim. For the next 
forty years while the smaller territory of Utah was governed 
by imported non-Mormon Federal appointees, the local po- 
litical offices continued to be filled with Mormons. During 
those years, the national parties were not represented and 
the people divided politically on a Church versus non-Church 
basis. | 

All this was changed with statehood; and while Utah is 
still the only state in which the majority of the people belong 
to one church, there is no church-related partisanship. When- 
ever the people imagine that the Church leaders are express- 
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ing official partisan opinions, they seem to tend to vote the 
other way. ‘The most vivid example of this occurred in 1932 
when Heber J. Grant, then President of the Church, took 
an official position against the repeal of prohibition, a public 
act which was interpreted by some as an intervention by the 
Church in the presidential race of that year. He did this to 
be consistent with the Church position on the use of alcohol. 
Looking back, it is doubtful that this really influenced the 
resulting Democratic landslide, which was the same in al- 
most all the other states, as in Utah. 

While Utah’s present Congressional delegation and _ its 
governor are all Mormons, the people of Utah do not always 
follow this pattern. Our country’s first Jewish governor, 
Simon Bamberger, was elected in Utah in 1916, and we have 
had two two-term, non-Mormon governors since—one from 
each party. Ihe Church urges its members to take their share 
of partisan political responsibility, but does not attempt to 
influence their choice of party. 

In general, Church membership tends to make voters re- 
sponsible and conservative. ‘he development of a ‘Tammany- 
type machine is impossible, because the Church prevents the 
creation of conditions that would support it. There have 
been very few political scandals in Mormon communities 
and no flagrant or serious ones. After many unusual political 
experiences, the Church is set firmly into our American so- 
ciety in accordance with the best American tradition of a 
separation of church and state. 

The position of the Church in its relationship with other 
religious groups is more unusual. There are many reasons 
for this. It was so from the beginning when Joseph Smith 
claimed to have received direct, divine revelations that 
called for the organization of a new church as a restoration 
of the original church of Christ. Add to this the Mormon 
system of universal priesthood with its claim of the sole 
divine authority, and you can see the basis for the religious 
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antagonisms that developed. Then, too, the Mormon Church 
is outside the usual pattern. It is neither Catholic nor Prot- 
estant and so has no common historical roots and no shared 
creeds. 

The Church’s basic policy in this field of inter-church 
relationships is essentially one of religious tolerance. It 
is expressed in its Articles of Faith. The eleventh Article 
says, ‘“We claim the privilege of worshipping Almighty God 
according to the dictates of our own conscience, and allow 
all men the same privilege, let them worship how, where, or 
what they may.’’ When, in the ’60’s the other churches began 
to send missionaries into Utah, Brigham Young told the 
people to open the Mormon churches to them and hear their 
story in order to compare it with their own doctrines. When 
Catholic Father Kelly came to Salt Lake in 1866, he said his 
first mass in a Mormon building on Temple Square; and 
Brigham Young helped him acquire the site in Salt Lake on 
which the Catholic Cathedral of the Madelaine now stands. 
Today there are more than fifty non-Mormon churches in 
Salt Lake and many more throughout Utah. 

‘The Latter-day Saint Church puts no interdiction on as- 
sociation between Mormons and non-Mormons, but it pre- 
serves its own religious independence. As a church, it joins no 
councils or associations of churches, and except in rare 
instances its leaders do not affiliate with local ministerial 
associations. 

The relationship between the Mormon Church and the 
communities in which it operates is also a little different 
from that of other churches. TThe Mormon congregation is 
largely a self-contained, self-sufficient group with programs 
and activities that supply many of the basic social needs of 
_ its members, including the role played by the typical 
_ American fraternal organizations. Therefore, most members 
build their social life around it. At the same time, member- 
ship and experience in the Mormon Church equip its people 
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to be more than usually effective in general community 
activities, to which they bring an attitude and habit of 
volunteer service and a trained capacity for leadership. 

In its community setting, the Church is a group within 
the whole—usually more tightly organized and more active 
than any other. In the over-all sense, the Mormons think of 
themselves as a “people,” different from their non-Mormon 
friends though they may share the same community or 
national allegiance. Therefore, the Church does not surrender 
its distinguishing identity to the larger unit, but neither 
does it keep aloof or apart from the accepted community 
activities such as community chests, service clubs, P'TA’s, 
and cultural programs. Often Church buildings house these 
programs—as the Salt Lake Tabernacle with its unusual 
acoustics has provided the platform from which most of the 
great soloists and musical organizations of the world have 
been heard for more than ninety years. 

Because our church is essentially American and, therefore, 
part of an economy based on private property and free 
individual enterprise, there is widespread interest in the 
economic activities of the Church and a great tendency to 
exaggerate their importance and effect. 

The roots of the Church’s present activities go back into 
the pioneer days in the West. Most of the people had little 
or no capital to bring with them, and when the accumulation 
of new capital was needed the Church became their best 
and sometimes only source. Because they were isolated and 
freight from “the River” was one dollar per pound, it was 
obvious that “home industry” must be developed. The 
early industries took on a variety of forms, most of which 
have been supplanted by our present, more concentrated 
nation-wide production system. As this happened, the Church 
has gradually withdrawn from productive industry. ‘The one 
remaining important exception is the beet-sugar processing 
industry which the Church pioneered in the West with 
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machinery bought in France in 1852. It still controls two 
companies which together represent less than ten per cent of 
today’s total national sugar production. 

‘The same high rates on ox-hauled freight affected the 
distributive system in the early days and permitted price | 
exploitation. To counter this, President Young developed a 
chain of general stores through the Mormon communities, 
set up on the basis of local ownership but tied into a bigger 
store and distributing warehouse in Salt Lake. Called “co-ops” 
because the name “Cooperative” appeared in their names, 
they soon became typical corporations. The Salt Lake 
business called “Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile Institution” 
(“ZCMI” for short) still operates as a typical department 
store with related wholesale units. 

Other businesses which the Church still controls but does 
not own outright, include three banks, a fire insurance com- 
pany, and two hotels. In all these cases, the stock of the 
company is available to any purchaser in the local market. 
Besides these, the Church has a few of which it is the sole 
owner—a newspaper, a church printing plant, a radio station, 
a typical church bookstore, a corporation to hold commercial 
real estate, and a life insurance company. All these com- 
mercial operations center in Salt Lake and are managed and 
taxed like any other commercial enterprise. Taken in the 
ageregate, however, they represent a tiny fraction of the local 
investment in commerce and industry and do not in any 
sense give the Church a dominant position in the local 
economy. In the beginning, there was Church pressure for 
patronage; but that has long since disappeared and these 
various enterprises compete in their respective markets for 
general community support. 

As the Church has grown in size and in financial strength, 
it has been faced with a need for a continually expanding 
building program which encompasses administrative build- 
ings in Salt Lake, temples, schools, and houses of worship. 
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Supervised by a small corps of architects and building 
specialists at headquarters, it now keeps hundreds of buildings 
in its construction stream, supported by a constantly expand- 
ing budget running into many millions annually supplied 
from the tithing of the people. In the areas in which the 
Church is concentrated, this program has provided economic 
stability for the ordinarily mercurial building industry. 

In summary, the Church may be said to be transcendently 
American, imbued with the essence of the American dream 
of hope and happiness. This essential likeness to its native 
political and social setting was long obscured by ignorance, 
prejudice, and mistrust. That cloud is lifting, and its right 
to an honored place in that setting is now generally 
acknowledged. 


FIFTEEN 


THE CHURCH HAS A FUTURE 


ODAY THE Mormon Church is generally recognized as 
being among the first ten American Christian churches 
in size. At the end of 1956, it had more than one million four 
hundred thousand members, after a growth that year of only 
a few less than sixty thousand. The present rate of increase, 
which in 1956 stood at 4.4 per cent, is not unusual. It is 
just a little higher than the long-term rate that has held 
steady for the last one hundred years. During the Church’s 
first two decades, from 1830 to 1850, the rate was explosive— 
from nothing to 30,000 by 1840 and double that by 1850. 
This was in spite of the sufferings in Missouri and Illinois 
and was measured after the beginning of the westward move- 
ment. Since then, the pace has been less rapid, but steady and 
still remarkable. For more than a century, the Church popu- 
lation has more than doubled every twenty-five years. 
Today this growth comes from two sources. About sixty 
per cent is internal growth, represented by the baptism of 
children born to members of the Church, minus the number 
of deaths. The remainder, an impressive forty per cent, 
represents new converts—mostly adults—who have become 
members of the Church as a result of its missionary activities. 
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For many people, a meeting with a pair of Mormon 
missionaries is the only contact they have had with the 
Church. Maybe you have had this experience. These young 
people may have knocked on your door or you may have 
given them a lift on the road. This is an experience many of 
my friends have had, and it is invariably reported to me 
as a pleasant one. The missionaries—young men and young 
women—are personable and respectful, earnest and sincere, 
good ambassadors of their church. I hope you have met some 
of them, because this experience would provide a good basis 
for an understanding of the whole message of this book. 

Not only is the missionary program the part of the Mormon 
program that is most likely to touch the lives of people 
outside of the Church, but nearly every family in the Church 
is involved in it. ‘Thus, it has always been the bridge by which 
people on both sides could meet in a mutual understanding. 
Largely because of it, the misinformation which fanned the 
early persecutions has been dispelled. Nothing in the whole 
Church program has been more unique, more important, or 
more successful. 

‘There was an informal missionary system even before there 
was a church. After the Book of Mormon was published in 
1830, Joseph Smith and his relatives and friends went to their 
neighbors and into the nearby villages to distribute the book 
and describe its message. Once begun, the activity never 
stopped. In an earlier chapter, we have learned how it reached 
Brigham Young. His story is typical of what has happened 
thousands of times in those early days and since. 

As the Church grew, its missionaries traveled in ever- 
widening circles. At first, their general course was westward. 
They were making converts in Ohio in the fall of 1830; and 
in the winter that followed they were preaching in Missouri, 
blazing the trail that the body of the Church soon was to 
follow. Soon others were going back into the large cities of 
the East and into the southern “Bible Belt.” ‘Then the move- 
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ment spread across our national border. In 1833, the first 
missionaries went into Canada, and by 1836, after unusual 
personal success that came to a special misionary, Apostle 
Parley P. Pratt, the work began to flourish there. 

In the summer of 1837, Apostle Heber C. Kimball, with 
three other missionaries, was called to go to England. These 
men began their work in the little town of Preston, near 
Liverpool, where on the first Sunday after their arrival they 
were invited to talk to an established church congregation. 
Within three weeks, they had baptized twenty-seven people. 
When they left England, less than a year later, more than 
two thousand had joined the Church. From England, the 
work fanned out across Protestant Europe and later spread 
around the world wherever Christian peoples can be found 
and proselyting is permitted by national laws. 

Looking back, one cannot help but be impressed by the 
strength and vitality of the system—particularly during the 
dark days of the persecutions. Once it began to flow, the 
stream of converts has never faltered or dwindled. Most of 
the Pioneers who crossed the plains were new converts— 
many like my own grandparents from England. They were 
not deterred by the rigors of the trek or by the rudeness of 
the western wilderness. And the stream of immigrants never 
dried up the springs of conversion. ‘The branches of the 
Church abroad, which furnished so many immigrants to 
America, are still active. 

In 1957 there were nearly twelve thousand Mormons in 
the missionary service—divided almost equally between full- 
time missionaries, who serve away from home, and others who 
serve in their own communities about thirty hours a month 
without interrupting their regular occupations. ‘Those who 
are giving all their time to missionary service are to be found 
in thirty-five foreign countries, in each of which there are 
active branches of the Church, or in one of the seventeen 
active missions within the continental United States. Our 
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own country is thus covered completely outside the areas 
in which the concentration of Mormon population makes 
possible the organization of stakes. In 1957, there were 
approximately two hundred forty thousand Mormons living 
in all the missions around the world. 

Any figure that measures Mormon mission population is 
always a kind of temporary balance, being constantly aug- 
mented and diminished. To the growth by new conversions, 
at least in the United States, are being added the hundreds 
of Church members who are moving out of the western 
centers of the Church as part of today’s mobile America. 
From this new mission growth, there is a constant subtraction 
representing both immigration into established stakes from 
foreign countries and the creation of new stakes within the 
boundaries of missions. 

This formation of new stakes occurs whenever population 
concentration warrants it. So far this has happened only in 
North America and Hawaii. Over the last few years, stakes 
have been formed in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and in such states as Florida, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Missouri, Louisiana, Virginia, and ‘Texas. Now that the 
Church has adopted a policy of building temples outside the 
Western Hemisphere (currently in Switzerland, Britain and 
New Zealand), the formation of the first stakes in these areas 
cannot be far behind. 

In an earlier chapter, we used the figure of a series of 
circles to describe the basic organization of the Church. The 
organization of the missions can be fitted into this same 
simile. Each is an independent circle with the General 
Authorities in the center and the individual mission congre- 
gations on the circumference. In the missions, these congre- 
gations are called branches, not wards, and vary in size from 
a handful to a thousand. Where the branch is small, it may 
meet in rented quarters—maybe a lodge hall or a school house 
—or it may occupy a remodeled residence. When it becomes 
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large enough, it builds a typical Mormon chapel—toward the 
cost of which the branch members contribute, with the 
Church providing the larger share. 

The pattern of worship is essentially the same in every 
Church congregation, whether ward or mission branch. ‘The 
only variations involve the extent to which the auxiliary 
programs can be carried out in view of the size of the group. 
For example, while every branch will have a Sunday School, 
the smaller branches cannot organize all the classes and cover 
the full course of study. And in some branches where there 
are not enough members holding the priesthood, the 
missionaries are assigned to serve as branch officers. 

At the head of each mission, in a position corresponding 
in part with that of a stake president, is a mission president. 
But in this comparison there are some important differences. 
Instead of being a resident of the area, he is usually a tried 
and experienced Church leader, brought in from an organized 
stake. In addition to his assignment to supervise the Church 
activities, he has the overriding responsibility to conduct the 
proselyting program in his mission. Instead of giving part- 
time service while he earns his living, he, like all his mission- 
aries, gives full-time, unpaid service for a period of several 
years. For him and his wife and family, the Church supplies 
a home and his necessary living and traveling expenses, but 
no salary. Like all other Church administrators, he serves 
with two counselors, one of whom is selected from among 
other missionaries under his direction, and the other from 
the local brethren. 

The key to this system and the feature that makes it truly 
unique is the individual missionary. He (or she—for there 
are a few women in the system) is a person who voluntarily 
gives a period of his life to serve his church and his fellows, 
not only without pay but also at his own expense or with 
private support from his family or friends. 

The normal period of service for the young men is two 
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years in English-speaking countries and thirty months in 
countries in which the missionary must learn another 
language. Women usually serve eighteen or twenty-four 
months, respectively, and older men who serve after their 
retirement from their jobs may serve as little as six months. 
In the general Church pattern, however, nobody makes a 
vocation or profession of being a missionary. 

In this service, the accent is on youth. Most missionaries 
are young men between twenty and twenty-five years old. 
All of them have a high school education; many have two or | 
more years of college; some are college graduates. They come 
from all walks and activities of life, and there are few 
Mormon families who have not furnished one or more 
missionaries from each generation. All three of the author’s 
sons have given this service. With rare exceptions, all these 
young missionaries are unmarried and may not marry during 
their missionary period. When older men are called, however, 
they frequently take their wives with them. 

Most missionaries come from the organized stakes or out 
of the larger branches of established missions in the United 
States or Canada and serve at a distance from their homes. 
A limited number are selected from among members in the 
mission and serve as full-time missionaries, but usually for 
a shorter period. All missionaries are selected by the local 
Church authorities on the basis of their previous Church 
activity and their moral character and general fitness to 
represent the Church. The actual call is issued by the First 
Presidency, and before a missionary is finally accepted he is 
interviewed personally by one of the General Authorities. 
He must hold the Melchizedek Priesthood; and for the period 
of his mission, in order to satisfy the requirements of civil 
law, he is formally ordained as a “minister of the gospel’ 
and is given a certificate to that effect. This is the only case 
in which this term is used among the Mormons, and it is 
done to qualify missionaries to perform civil marriages, 
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conduct funerals, and perform other ordinances for which 
such designation may be required by the statutes of the 
country in which they are to serve. 

Mormon missionaries do not undergo any special formal 
training. ‘Their normal Church activity is expected to give 
them a general background both in doctrine and in the 
ability to express themselves. After they have been called, 
the Church gives them a concentrated period of training and 
review in Salt Lake City, where for eight days they receive 
much necessary and practical information. While on their 
missions, they have regular and vigorous study programs, 
heightened by the experience of presenting their message. 

From the time they are ordained until they are released, 
they are under strict discipline and careful supervision. ‘They 
may not have any ‘“‘dates’’; they may not earn any money; 
they may not travel as tourists, except by permission. Visits 
in the mission field by family and friends are discouraged, 
though these have been allowed under special circumstances. 
‘The missionaries’ recreation is generally supplied within the 
recreation program of the Church, though they are 
encouraged to take advantage of unusual cultural oppor- 
tunities in their foreign fields of service if they can do so 
without neglecting their responsibilities. In general, nothing 
is supposed to interfere with or distract the missionary from 
his dedicated absorption in his work. And for a good mission- 
ary, nothing ever does. 

‘The missionaries always operate in pairs—working, living, 
studying, and praying together. ‘These pairs are not perma- 
nent. Companions are frequently changed. As long as they 
are assigned to each other, however, they must always work 
and stay together for protection as well as for companionship. 

The missionaries’ prime responsibility is to teach the 
principles of the gospel, hoping that those whom they teach 
will accept their message and become members of the Church. 
Their first great need is to make personal contacts, which 
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they seek by door-to-door proselyting or by speaking on the 
streets and in public places of assembly in places where that 
is the custom. To support this direct program, missionaries 
seek to create general interest by speaking to luncheon clubs 
and other organized groups, by appearances on radio and 
television programs both as speakers and in organized musical 
units and by participation in local community athletics. 
In this latter field, the Church interest in basketball has 
prepared the young men for participation on missionary 
teams which have made creditable showing in national and 
international competition in Europe, Australia, and South 
America. 

When the missionary pair develops an interested contact, 
they seek to be invited into that person’s home where, in a 
series of short, planned lessons, they present the basic and 
unique principles and concepts of the gospel. If the person’s 
interest holds up and increases, they follow through until 
the person or the family accepts the responsibilities of Church 
membership and asks for baptism. Once baptized, the new 
member is welcomed into the local branch and immediately 
becomes a part of its activities. 

In addition to their work of proselyting, these missionaries 
may serve also as officers of the local branches for periods of 
time until local leadership can be developed. Or they may 
serve. in various supervisory capacities. Some may be called 
into mission headquarters to assist in the necessary clerical 
and operational work or to help publish the mission 
periodical. In all, there is a wide variety of opportunities 
and responsibilities that comes to few young men except these 
Mormon missionaries. 

That this program is successful for the Church is attested 
by its rate of growth over more than a century. It also has 
a tremendous personal value to those who participate in it. 
‘They learn to meet people and respect and appreciate both 
the problems and the personalities of others. ‘They learn 
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to present and defend a cause which is frequently unpopular 
because it is misunderstood. They learn to preach and to 
minister. They learn the great spiritual strength that comes 
from service without hope of material gain. They learn to 
live under spiritual discipline and to live frugally. (The 
average missionary lives and travels on much less than $100 
per month.) They learn to make decisions; but they also 
learn humility and their dependence upon God. They learn 
to pray and to study. By force of necessity, they learn the 
principles of the gospel and become familiar with the 
scriptures, particularly with the New Testament. All of them 
have the broadening experience of travel and those assigned 
to foreign missions have the opportunity to learn another 
language and to appreciate a people with a different historical 
and cultural background. 

When this short period is over, the missionary returns 
home to take his place in his family and community and to 
resume his own pattern of life. He brings back a new maturity 
and a depth of understanding usually beyond any which 
could have been developed in a comparable period spent in 
formal education. He brings back the power to make a 
cultural contribution which gives every Mormon community, 
however small, a cosmopolitan flavor. In blessing others by 
his service, he blesses himself and his people. 

In 1956, there were nearly six thousand people serving 
on full-time missions. This is only part of the pattern, 
however. Realizing that there are many people who live in 
daily contact with the Church in the organized stakes, the 
Church has built up an equally comprehensive system of 
missions at home. In program and objective, this local 
missionary is the same as the other one. Missionaries work in 
pairs, moving from contact to conversions; but they live at 
home and work in their normal vocations and do their 
missionary work for about eight hours each week during the 
evenings and on Sundays. In this local program, there is some 
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door-to-door canvassing, but many contacts come more easily 
through neighbors and friends. One stake with which I am 
familiar and which has a membership of about six thousand 
people is currently furnishing twenty-one full-time mission- 
aries to Outside missions and more than one hundred part- 
time local missionaries. 

Of late years as the Church building program has expanded 
rapidly, a new kind of missionary has appeared who might be 
called a labor missionary. A skilled general builder or 
specialized building mechanic, he is sent to assist or supervise 
the construction of a Church building at a place where much 
of the work is to be done with volunteer labor of local Church 
members. In this situation, he furnishes the needed technical 
skill. When called to this work, such a man is provided with 
living expenses for himself and often for his wife, too, but 
not with formal wages. 

This new and practical system is a recent development, 
having been started as late as 1950. To date, it has been used 
only in the Pacific as a service to the Polynesians. As this is 
written, there are some one hundred and fifty American 
mechanics working with and teaching their trades to more 
than five hundred and fifty local workers. ‘Together they are 
building schools, chapels, and mission homes on many of 
the smaller islands, including Tonga, Samoa, Tahiti, Suva, 
and Fiji. Even greater programs are under way in Hawaii and 
Australia. The greatest concentration of activity, however, 
is centered in New Zealand, where the twelfth Mormon 
temple is being constructed, as well as schools, churches, and 
administrative buildings. 

The value of this contributed labor alone is running into 
the millions, not to mention the intangible but permanent 
value of the skills acquired by the natives who participate 
in the gigantic American do-it-yourself operation. ‘These 
skills cover all aspects of the building trades, including brick- 
laying, painting, carpentry, plumbing, concrete work, and 
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steel fabrication. To back them up, the Church has provided 
the necessary plant and equipment, much of it imported 
from America. The Americans are furnished their living by 
the central Church authorities. The local labor missionaries 
are provided for by their own people. None are paid directly 
for their labors. 

This, then, is the missionary system of the Church—unique 
and different, but resting on the broad foundation of 
universal priesthood and personal activity and consistently 
a part of the whole organizational pattern. Using it, the 
Church is meeting the Savior’s injunction to go into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every kindred, tongue, and 
people. With it, the foundation is laid in each generation 
for a growth that doubles the Church population every 
quarter of a century. On a proven record of a hundred years, 
we can safely forecast a Mormon population of at least three 
million by 1980 and more than five million by the turn of the 
century. When that time comes, there will undoubtedly be 
more than a thousand stakes and five thousand wards 
scattered all over the world in every area and country in 
which missions now operate. . 

As has been pointed out, the Mormon Church is pre- 
dominantly an American church. It will always be so in two 
important respects. Its headquarters will always be located in 
North America in conformity with revelation given to its 
founder, Joseph Smith. And its gospel of growth through 
service, with its objective of eternal progress, is essentially 
linked up with the American concept of life and freedom. 
Most Mormon missionaries are Americans; and when they 
carry the Mormon concepts of Christianity into foreign lands, 
they also carry the spirit of America with them. By the year 
2000, or sooner, when the Mormon Church has come to be 
recognized as a world religion, it will also have established 
America as one of the world’s religious capitals and will have 
forged new international bonds for peace. 


SIXTEEN 


MORMON SCRIPTURE 


P TO THIS POINT in our journey of exploration 

among the Mormons, we have been chiefly concerned 
with the outward manifestations of their religion. We have 
examined the church to which they belong, its history, its 
structure, its form of worship, and its program of activity. Now 
we are ready to look behind all these to discover, if we can, 
the spiritual principles and incentives that provide the 
inspiration and moving force of Mormonism, and measure 
their worth in terms of human values. The rest of the book 
will be devoted to this end. 

For the Mormons, as for all other religious peoples, these 
basic principles and values have been recorded and preserved 
in scripture. In this field, as we shall see, the Mormons have 
been richly endowed. Before we study the doctrines them- 
selves, let’s pause to get acquainted with the books in which 
they may be found. 

As we have already learned, the Mormons believe in the 
reality of divine revelation and recognize God as the ultimate 
source and author of truth. True scripture, then, includes 
those writings which contain His truth as it has been revealed 
over the ages, up to and including the recent past. With this 
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understanding, the Mormons have a deep appreciation of 
scripture and respect for its value. They accept and seek to 
follow the counsel of the Savior as recorded in the fifth 
chapter of the Gospel of John, “Search the scriptures, for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they which 
testify of me.” 

‘The Mormons believe that this process of recording God’s 
revelations has not been limited to one time, one place, or 
one people. We are grateful for the records that have been 
preserved and made available to us; but we are sure that 
many others have been made—and lost. Whether they will ever 
be restored, we do not know; but the recent discoveries of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls have encouraged the entire Christian 
world to hope that other religious writings, now hidden, may 
be found and brought forth for our enlightenment. Even 
more promising than this possibility is our faith that God 
Himself will continue to reveal His will and counsel directly 
to His children as need arises and as we believe He did 
through Joseph Smith during the period of the Restoration. 

Like all Christians, we consider the Bible to be a valuable 
scriptural record. In it we read the developing story of the 
main stream of religious history which flowed through the 
chosen children of Israel to include Jesus, the Christ, and— 
beyond Him—to produce the church that came to bear His 
name. We accept both the Old and the New Testament. We 
believe that each is important in relation to the period and 
events it covers, and we give each equal credence. We 
recognize that the Old Testament is more diverse, that it 
contains a greater variety of material and literary forms, and 
that a substantial part of it has only minor meaning for us 
today. On the other hand, however, we cannot see how the 
New Testament can be completely effective without the Old, 
which foretold the Messiah and, if it had been fully under- 
stood, would have prepared the people for His coming. ‘To 
us, the Mission of Christ is the central theme of God’s plan 
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for His children; and we have full faith in the New 
‘Testament, on which we must depend for the greater part of 
the story of that mission. 

The Bible has a special usefulness to the Mormons. It 
is the most important part of the heritage we share with 
other Christians. As such, it provides an essential area of 
common ground on which we can meet or, as stated earlier, 
a bridge over which we can pass to mutual understanding. 

We recognize the Bible’s limitations as well as its value. 
We do not ascribe final authority to any of its statements 
because we believe that God has re-established the authority 
to speak in His name and has given it again to righteous 
men. Obviously, we do not accept the idea that with the 
adoption of the present contents of the Bible the whole 
canon of scriptures was closed for all time. We believe that 
the passage in John’s revelation (verses 18 and 19 of chapter 
22), which has been so interpreted, refers only to this 
particular Book of Revelations and not to the canon as a 
whole, which was not created until centuries later. 

We also recognize the difficulties that have been involved 
in the preservation of the Bible—difficulties of manual 
copying, of frequent translation, and of other problems that 
arose because in the very process of translation men faced 
the necessity or had the opportunity of selecting words and 
phrases in the new language which could accidentally or 
purposefully slant the meaning of the old. ‘That this may have 
happened is evident from the almost continuous effort to 
rework the available sources and come up with new and 
“modern” versions. Recognizing the danger in this, the 
Mormon Church has said of the Bible, in its eighth Article 
of Faith. “We believe the Bible to be the word of God as 
far as it is translated correctly....” 

The Church continues to use the versions it has always 
used. This means that in English we still depend on the King 
James version with its sonorous beauty, though we may read 
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other English versions for comparative information. Early 
in his mission, Joseph Smith began to revise the King James 
version, but his work was not finished and the Church does 
not use it. 

Outside the English-speaking world, we accept those 
versions which are in common use by the Protestants of the 
various language groups. In all the languages in which the 
translation of Martin Luther is used by the people, we use 
it also. In French, we are currently using the translation of 
Louis Segand, though formerly we used the Osterwald 
version, both of which are Protestant texts. Our Spanish- 
speaking members use the Protestant translation by Valera. 

In addition to the Bible, we have three other volumes 
which also contain revelations from God. ‘The names of these 
three, ““[he Book of Mormon,” “The Doctrine and Cove- 
nants,” and “The Pearl of Great Price,’’ have already been 
mentioned; and this is the place for a closer look at each. 

Before we do this, however, it is vital that we understand 
that none of these replaces or subordinates the Bible. Rather, 
they supplement it, amplifying and adding to the truths it 
contains, and providing new and fresher viewpoints on them. 
As parallel and collateral sources, they are essential in clarify- 
ing obscure passages in the Bible and in building a more 
complete and beautiful doctrinal system on the foundations 
which, for other Christian peoples, have already been estab- 
lished by the Bible. While they are not substitutes or replace- 
ments for the Bible and have never been so considered, neither 
are they mere commentaries. Rather, they are independent 
scriptures, reaffirming and strengthening the Bible of our 
common Christian heritage. 

In considering these three Mormon scriptures, let’s turn 
first to the Book of Mormon. In an earlier chapter, we have 
seen how the gold plates from which it was translated were 
delivered to Joseph Smith after a series of visitations by 
Moroni, who in his mortal lifetime over fourteen hundred 
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years before had been one of the authors and compilers of the 
record on the plates and who was their custodian until he 
delivered them to the boy Joseph for translation. 

The plates came into Joseph’s hands in September, 1827; 
and it was not until the end of July, 1829, that the manu- 
script of the translation was ready for the printer. Although 
this period covered twenty-two months, there were many 
interferences and interruptions and the actual work of 
translation was largely completed in the last three. It was 
in April, 1829, that Oliver Cowdery, a Palmyra school teacher, 
came to Pennsylvania to inquire about the plates and stayed 
on to write at Joseph’s dictation until the work was finished. 

The physical magnitude of this accomplishment can be 
appreciated when we realize that this whole book of five 
hundred and ninety pages, containing over two hundred 
fifty thousand words, was produced within three months’ 
time by an unschooled farm laborer not yet twenty-four years 
old, whose words had to be written by hand. 

‘The method of translation has been described by the men 
who participated in it. Joseph had been given, with the 
plates, a pair of transparent stones mounted like spectacles 
in a silver bow. He tells us that as he looked through these 
at the plates, the English words suggested themselves to him 
and, therefore, he could read them rapidly. ‘The book was 
written down directly by the scribe, who was separated from 
Joseph by a screen or curtain so that he did not see the plates 
during translation. 

This did not mean that no one ever saw the plates except 
Joseph. After the work was finished, three men, Martin 
Harris, Oliver Cowdery, and Peter Whitmer, were shown 
them by an angel in broad daylight. To eight others, the 
plates were shown by Joseph Smith himself without any 
unusual manifestation. In separate signed statements, the 
three and the eight attest to the fact that they saw the plates 
and the engravings on them, and the eight state that they 
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handled (‘‘hefted’’) them. These signed statements appear in 
every copy of the book. A special credence can be given to the 
testimony of the three, because all three of them left the 
Church, but never denied their testimony. 

What is the Book of Mormon about? Like the Bible, 
particularly the Old ‘Testament, it is the record of specific 
peoples—their history, their wars, and their religious experi- 
ences. They, too, had prophets and righteous men to whom 
the Lord unfolded the principles of His gospel; and to them, 
the ‘other sheep” mentioned in John 10:16, Christ came to 
teach and minister. 

In the other words of John quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter, scriptures are identified by Christ as “they which 
testify of me.” In this context, the value of the Book of 
Mormon as scripture is very high because it records two 
personal appearances of the Savior; one, an appearance to a 
single man of great faith centuries before His mortal birth, 
and the other, a prolonged mission after His death and 
resurrection, performed for a whole people. In between, 
there were many righteous prophets through whom His 
gospel was taught by revelation and promises of His coming 
were made. } 

Our own continent, the hemisphere of the Americas, was 
the stage on which the dramas of the Book of Mormon were 
played. The book contains the records of three peoples who, 
in three separate migrations, came from the Old World to 
the New. The central story is that of the descendants of a 
righteous man, Lehi, who with his family and a few others, 
fled from Jerusalem early in the reign of King Zedekiah 
about 600 B.c. The Lord had warned him of the coming 
destruction of the city and the captivity of the people, and 
had commanded him to take copies of the records and 
scriptures of his people and “depart into the wilderness.” 
After a series of trying experiences, under heavenly guidance 
these people crossed the ocean to the shores of the South 
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American continent, where their descendants flourished for 
a thousand years. Soon after Lehi’s death, his descendants 
divided into two opposing camps. The more righteous people 
followed Lehi’s son, Nephi, a great spiritual leader, and took 
his name. The others followed his wicked brother, Laman, 
and were called “Lamanites.” Over the centuries the two 
peoples fought many wars, in the last of which the Nephites 
were apparently all destroyed, leaving their dark-skinned 
enemies to people the continents and survive, through their 
descendants whom we call “Indians,” until the coming of 
Columbus. 

‘The second migration, led by the one surviving son of 
Zedekiah, whose name was Mulek, left Jerusalem a few years 
after its fall. ‘They finally landed in North America. Before 
their descendants were discovered by the Nephites a century 
and a half later, they themselves had found a lone survivor 
of another and still earlier people, a people who had crossed 
the Pacific from Asia soon after the dawn of history. Living 
in North America, these primeval people had _ finally 
destroyed themselves in suicidal war. Fortunately, this last 
survivor had the record of his fathers. In a greatly condensed 
form, this record also appears in the Book of Mormon. Most 
of the contents of this book, however, are made up of the 
history and religious attainments of the descendants of the 
original Lehi. 

The central story of the Book of Mormon covers a period 
of a thousand years, from 600 B.c. to 400 a.p. During this 
time, a great civilization grew, flourished, and was destroyed. 
The people prospered and suffered, with cycles of righteous- 
ness and wickedness, peace and war. Sometimes they had 
inspired and prophetic leaders, and their understanding of 
the mission of Christ and the purposes of God reached great 
heights. At other times, the people were in darkness and 
despair. Out of their progress, as well as out of their suffering, 
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a great wealth of fundamental truth was produced—worthy, 
as scripture, to stand at the side of the Bible itself. 

The climax of this really very brief and condensed history 
occurred at the time of Christ, whose appearance and mission 
on the Western Hemisphere, as recorded in the book, has 
been discussed. While here in America He taught the same 
principles as He did in Palestine and organized His church 
on the same pattern. His words ring with the same glorious 
inspiration and the evidences of His divinity are equally 
compelling. 

During and after His appearance, the people lived in peace 
and righteousness for many generations. Finally, however, 
the forces of evil grew to such strength that they wiped out 
the remnants of the righteous. Mormon and his son, Moroni, 
into whose hands the records had come for final editing and 
preservation, were fugitives while they finished their work, 
and then hid the records against the time when God should 
call for them again. This He did when they were delivered 
by Moroni, their last caretaker, to Joseph Smith. 

The mission of Joseph Smith has provided the world with 
many problems, but none is more puzzling than this. There 
stands the Book of Mormon, a reality in print. It was 
produced at a time when a knowledge of the history and 
antiquities of the American continent was almost nonexistent. 
‘The young man by whom it was produced had neither access 
to such knowledge as might then have existed, nor the 
scholarship to have made use of it. The book contains a 
variety of material that makes it like no other book except 
the Bible itself. Like the Bible, its central theme is the 
gospel of Christ and, again like the Bible, we find this theme 
expressed in historical narrative, through prophetic warn- 
ings, in fervent oratory, and by sober counsel. It uses many 
literary forms, including parables and allegories, songs and 
psalms, prayers and epistles. And, as in the Bible, the 
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personalities of many men are revealed by their words and 
ideas. 

After a century and a third, the book itself is still the best 
proof of its own authenticity. The most convincing evidence 
of its truth lies in its message and content. No matter how the 
book was produced, it has an intrinsic value that cannot be 
exaggerated. Moroni, the last of the book’s authors and 
editors, proposed the ultimate test of its validity. He said, 
“IT would exhort you that ye would ask God, the Eternal 
Father, in the name of Christ, if these things are not true: 
and if ye shall ask with a sincere heart, with real intent, 
having faith in Christ, he will manifest the truth of it unto 
you by the power of the Holy Ghost.” 

You are reading this book because you are interested in , 
knowing why people become Mormons. Among all the 
reasons given by new adult converts, none occurs more 
frequently than the testimony that people who have taken 
Moroni’s promise at its face have found assurance when their 
prayers about the authenticity of the Book of Mormon have 
been answered affirmatively. 

Then, of course, there is the question of the existence of 
external evidence. This book, like the Bible, is open to the 
scrutiny of the historians and the scientists who operate in 
the sciences of the antiquities. When the book appeared, 
little had been done in these fields in South and Central 
America. Now many new discoveries are being made and the 
horizon of knowledge is being widened. There are many 
simple, unequivocal statements made in the book which 
sooner or later must expect to face the test of scientific dis- 
covery and interpretation. Not only is this true for the 
American continent but since the first thirty-seven pages 
record events that occurred in the ‘“wilderness’’ near 
Jerusalem, these can be checked against the geographical 
and historical setting that is already well known to historians 
and archeologists. It is significant that nothing has been »% 
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discovered or deciphered within the last one hundred and 
thirty-five years which presents a challenge to the non- 
religious material found in the book. 

On the other hand, there is one thread of tradition that 
has been the source of great speculation. This is the tradition 
of the “white God,” which Cortez discovered and exploited 
in his conquest of Mexico, and the reported existence of 
scattered remnants of ‘white Indians” in Central America. 
It is not hard to imagine that Christ’s promise to return again 
could have persisted for a thousand years or that there could 
have been some isolated survivors of the white Nephites. 
Then, too, the recent adventure which took the raft Kon-tiki 
from the west coast of South America to the islands of the 
South Seas could be, to some extent at least, a modern 
confirmation of the Polynesian legends which trace their 
ancestors’ journey over the same course and relate them to 
the South American peoples of ancient times—the same 
people about which the Book of Mormon speaks. 

The second book of new Mormon scriptures 1s called ““The 
Doctrine and Covenants of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints,” shortened in use to “The Doctrine and 
Covenants.” ‘This is a book of two hundred fifty-seven pages, 
divided into one hundred thirty-six “sections” in which is 
preserved the substance of the principles of the gospel and 
the pattern for the organization and operation of the Church 
as restored through Joseph Smith. 

Like the Old and New Testaments, the Doctrine and 
Covenants was not produced all at one time. The revelations 
which make it up were at first printed separately—even copied 
by hand—and used by members as a basis for sermons or in 
their work as missionaries. But from the beginning, Joseph 
Smith was anxious to see his material gathered, organized, 
and published in one book. Accordingly, in November, 1831, 
the Church decided to print the revelations that had been 
given up to that time. 
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By 1835, many more revelations had been received and a 
new edition was published. This one contained one hundred 
and two sections. 

In 1876, after the Church had reached Utah, a new edition 
was issued which contained thirty-four important revelations 
and statements given after 1835, and in which certain non- 
scriptural material, which had been included in the 1835 
edition, was deleted. This edition of 1876 is still the basic 
text for the present Doctrine and Covenants, though in 1921 
the book was divided for the reader’s convenience into 
“sections” (chapters) and verses. Introductory notes were 
prepared and published at the beginning of each section; 
and the “Manifesto,” the official statement of 1890 previously 
referred to, which marked the end of the practice of 
polygamy, was added. 

While the Church believes in continuing revelation and 
claims that he who stands at its head has the same power and 
privilege to receive the words of God as Joseph Smith had 
and, in fact, does receive them, the men who have followed 
him as presidents of the Church have wisely decided, with 
the concurrence of the body of the Church, that the reve- 
lations of the Restoration and the records of the mission of 
Joseph Smith should stand by themselves. Since his death, 
many revelations have been received affecting other problems. 
They have been preserved in a variety of ways and com- 
municated to the Church by a variety of means; but, as yet, 
no attempt has been made to gather them into a single 
volume. 

Like the Book of Mormon, the Doctrine and Covenants is 
a supplement and aid to the message of the Bible. Being 
modern, it is more detailed and more direct, because the 
revelations it contains were given to a specific modern people, 
usually in answer to specific questions, with regard to which 
their prophet, Joseph Smith, prayed for guidance. In use, 
like both the Bible and the Book of Mormon, it is a source 
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book, to which one turns to read for inspiration or to study 
specific material, rather than a book which one begins at the 
beginning and follows through to the end. 

The third and final volume of scripture used by the 
Latter-day Saints is a comparatively small book which bears 
the interesting title of “The Pearl of Great Price,” a name 
which obviously came from Matthew 13:46. It, too, contains 
some of the writings of Joseph Smith and some additional 
translations made by him, but it was not put together until 
seven years after his death. It first appeared in England in 
1851, and originally included some of the revelations given 
after the edition of the Doctrine and Covenants of 1835 
had been printed. 

After these revelations had been put in their proper place 
in the Doctrine and Covenants, where they obviously 
belonged, the Pearl of Great Price was left with four features. 
‘These include the Book of Moses, the Book of Abraham, 
excerpts of Joseph Smith’s own story, and an official statement 
of belief called the “Articles of Faith.” 

‘The*material in the Book of Moses, 27 pages long, was 
revealed to Joseph Smith as an expansion and enrichment of 
that part of the story told in Genesis, which covered the 
period from the creation up to the call of Noah. 

The Book of Abraham, which contains only 14 pages, is 
the translation of ancient papyrus scrolls found in an 
Egyptian mummy case. At one time, they were being 
exhibited through the country by their owner. When the 
exhibit came to Kirtland in 1835, these scrolls were brought 
to Joseph Smith because of his reputed power to translate 
ancient records. The translation was completed in 1842 in 
Nauvoo, Illinois, and it was first published in a church 
periodical in that year. 

From the Books of Moses and Abraham, we get a greatly 
enriched understanding of our own pre-existence and the 
great council of heaven hinted at in the Bible. ‘These books 
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make it clear that the eternal plan we call the Gospel of 
Christ was prepared and adopted before the earth was 
created—a plan which we understood and accepted before 
our mortal birth. In these records, as in all other Mormon 
scriptures, Christ, the Son of God, is the central figure. 

From among the original writings of Joseph Smith, 
material which covers fifteen pages has been selected and 
published. In this section, he tells in his own words the 
story of his experiences from the time of his first vision in 
1820, through the story of the appearance and the visits of 
Moroni, down to and including the visitations which resulted 
in the restoration of the priesthood in 1829. There is also 
published, as a fascinating footnote, Oliver Cowdery’s 
version of these latter visitations, in which he shared. 

The final material in the Pearl of Great Price, printed on 
a single page, is the formal statement of belief, which the 
Church still uses under the title, ““The Articles of Faith.” 
It was prepared in this form by Joseph Smith in 1842, as 
part of a letter written in response to a request from John 
Wentworth, then editor of The Chicago Democrat, who asked 
for a statement of basic Mormon beliefs. Joseph Smith’s 
reply contained thirteen statements which are still circulated 
by the Church in response to similar requests. Since these 
were prepared for non-Mormons, they cover subjects in which 
all Christians have a common interest. | 

This, then, is the story of Mormon scripture. We use the 
Bible, as all Christians do, but we have the added benefits 
that come from three additional volumes. ‘Taken together 
with the Bible, these supply a broad understanding of the 
splendid sweep of the gospel of Christ. How rich a treasure 
this is, we shall discover as we move on to analyze the more 
important fields of Mormon theology and doctrine. 


SEVENTEEN 


THE PLAN OF SALVATION 


OOKING THROUGH mortal eyes at themselves and at 
the world around them, men everywhere and always 
have sought for the key to the meaning of life. Was creation 
an accident, and is death inevitable extinction? Or is all we 
see and know part of a transcendent plan? 

To the savage, who cannot relate even the simplest and 
most natural happenings to any causes or to each other, the 
world has always been a terrifying place peopled with demons 
to be placated or with mysterious forces to be feared. To the 
godless, it must be cold and comfortless—materialistic and 
mechanical. But even such people as these must be able to 
sense the existence of ordered harmony; and when earnest 
searchers after truth in any field can build their observations 
into science, all knowledge can be seen as a vast demonstra- 
tion of the interplay of unchanging principles—revealing a 
majestic cosmos. Our knowledge of the material earth is now 
so rich, and the quantity and extent of the ordered facts of 
science so vast, that it seems impossible to conceive them in 
any other way than as the product of an Intelligence of infi- 
nite capacity, with a will of infinite power, and as the 
result of an all-embracing plan. 
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The world’s Christians have no difficulty identifying the 
source of this intelligence and power as God, the Creator of 
earth and man. But as long as any of them think of God as an 
impersonal force, a little of the idea of accidental cause 
clings in their minds and any understanding of an all- 
inclusive plan necessarily escapes them. And if this is true for 
the physical world where facts can be measured and related, 
it is far more significant when we move into the realm of the 
spirit where the values are intangible. To be a Christian is 
to believe that Christ, in some way, opened a door through 
death to a continuing life beyond. But when we pass beyond 
this fundamental statement, the mists of mystery begin to 
fall, and disagreements point to conflict and not to unity. 

To the Mormons, the Restoration brought an answer to 
this persistent puzzle. When the personality of God was 
revealed to them, they rediscovered the living source of 
infinite intelligence and will. And following naturally, they 
learned of the existence of a plan, eternal and divine. 

When we find the solution to any puzzle, that which was 
baffling before comes to appear simple and logical. Looking 
back from the solution, we can easily see the reason for many 
things that, to the uninformed, must seem mystifying, 
accidental, or completely unrelated. 

If an eternal plan exists, it must explain mortality, its 
purpose, its responsibilities, and its place in the pattern of 
eternity. To provide this explanation from the Mormon 
point of view is the chief purpose of this book, the final 
answer to its title’s query. 

Like all Christians, the Mormons have an enduring faith 
that this earth-bound period is only part of our eternal 
existence. But unlike many, they see eternity stretch back 
before birth as well as forward toward salvation, with 
mortality not as a beginning but as a short, but vital, forward 
step in the eternal process. 

In the Bible, and particularly in the New Testament, 
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there are many hints of the existence of this. Christ, who 
at twelve could say, ‘““Wist ye not that I must be about my 
father’s business,” apparently knew that He came to earth in 
accordance with a plan. Isaiah and the other prophets who 
foretold His coming must have known it. Before His cruci- 
fixion and again after His resurrection, He taught His disciples 
about those parts of the plan yet to be carried out. As we 
read the Bible we can suppose that more was not said about 
it simply because the writers of the scriptures took a general 
knowledge of it for granted. 

Our own knowledge is far from complete; but with the 
Book of Mormon and other scriptures and revelations to 
draw on, the Mormon understanding of the Plan’s broad 
outline is fairly comprehensive. 

Before there was a plan, there had to be a purpose and a 
goal. To the Mormons, it is clear that it is God’s purpose, 
as our Father, to help us, His children, acquire knowledge 
and experience in order that we might grow and progress in 
the hope that at some point in eternity we might hope to 
achieve our greatest potential, the ultimate of which 
approaches Godhood. If we are the spirit children of our 
Father in Heaven, and if we had remained in our original 
spiritual state in His presence, we might never have had any 
opportunity for experience and growth. 

To use a homely human simile, it seems to us as though 
God, our loving Father, kept us with Him during our 
spiritual infancy and early childhood and then sent us away 
from His presence to a distant school (mortality) which He 
had organized and whose courses He had provided. He did 
this hoping that we would love Him enough to want to come 
back after our schooling had ended and live with Him again. 
He did this for our own good, knowing that we would be 
more self-reliant if He were not always with us. He must 
have known, too, that He, through His Son, would have to 
pay a high price for our opportunity and that there was a 
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chance that some of us would fail and some might even 
reject Him. Still, for our own good and because it was the 
only way we could build the strength to achieve exaltation, 
He was willing to let us choose, or not choose, the way toward 
eternal life. 

If there is an eternal plan, of which mortality is a part, 
then it must have been worked out before the earth was 
created or any man lived on it. This presupposes pre- 
existence; and though we know very little about this first 
phase of eternity, we Mormons are sure it happened. Though, 
in God’s wisdom, we apparently have been deprived of our 
individual memories of personal experience in this pre- 
existence, we do have revealed knowledge of the great council 
in which the Plan was offered and adopted. In significance, 
that occasion ranks with the great climaxes it forecast—the 
Creation, the mission of Christ, the Resurrection, and man’s 
ultimate destiny. 

Looking back on the Bible, it seems strange that it contains 
only fragmentary references to so important an occurrence, 
and that the story of its tragedy, the fall of Lucifer, has been 
better preserved than the story of its great accomplishment. 
Through modern revelation, we can see the picture more 
clearly. 

The time was long before the creation of this earth on 
which we live. The scene was a great council over which 
God presided and in which all of God’s spirit children either 
participated or were in some way informed of it. ‘The purpose 
of the council was to adopt a plan under which our progress 
could be continued, with the hope of salvation at the end. 

In His infinite wisdom, God did not arbitrarily impose a 
plan upon us. To have done so would have deprived us of the 
privilege of exercising the freedom which we possessed. ‘Iwo 
proposals were made. 

Lucifer, who was great enough to be called “The Son of 
the Morning,” put his offer in these words: “Behold, here 
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am I, send me. I will be thy Son, and I will redeem all 
mankind, that not one soul shall be lost, and surely I will 
do it; wherefore, give me thine honor.” 

Such a proposal never could have been accepted. As God 
Himself said, it “sought to destroy the agency of man, which 
I the Lord God had given him.” It would have destroyed 
forever man’s hope of progress, made him a slave of Satan, 
and made salvation a hideous mockery. It was an arrogant 
challenge to God Himself, a threat to usurp His very God- 
hood. Nevertheless, we are told that as many as a third of 
God’s children followed Lucifer into rebellion and, being 
denied the privilege of taking part in the Plan and having 
mortal bodies, were cast out to be ruled by Satan, whom they 
followed. 

In contrast, Christ, who is further described as having 
been “chosen from the beginning,” said simply and humbly, 
“Father, thy will be done and the glory be thine forever,” 
thus accepting His responsibility for sponsoring the Plan 
and carrying it out for our benefit. 

Mortality for all of us was an essential feature of the 
Plan. ‘To provide for it, a physical place was needed—another 
planet in God’s universe. The creation of the earth was the 
first step in the consummation of the Plan. It was not only 
to serve as our home, but also as our school and laboratory— 
to be studied and “subdued.” In this way we could learn the 
technique of physical creation. 

By studying the earth, men have accumulated the vast 
store of knowledge we call science. So great has this store 
become that at this point in earthly time we actually seem 
to be approaching the ultimate answers to the secrets of 
matter, energy, and even life itself. On this basis, one could 
speculate that the earth’s usefulness in this regard may be 
nearing its end and that the final period of this mortal phase 
of the Plan may not be too far away. 

Under the Plan, the earth was created and prepared for 
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his use before the first man appeared. Whether you accept 
the story of creation in Genesis as being literally true, or 
prefer the theories of the evolutionists, the sequences seem 
to have been the same—with man emerging after all other 
forms of life had been developed. With the appearance of 
man on the earth, the second part of the Plan began. 

It might be helpful to think of the eternal life of the 
race as a great procession which is moving constantly past 
given points toward an ultimate goal. Some part of the 
procession is passing past all the points at the same time; 
but we, as individuals in the ranks, pass each point only once 
and are always moving forward toward eternity. Of course, 
this figure of speech is not completely accurate, because this 
change from our first or pre-existent state to our present 
mortal one was not merely a change from one place to 
another. It involved a vital and irreversible change in us. 
To our indestructible spiritual body, we have added a 
physical body, created by God and our human parents, 
which is subject first to change and death and then to 
resurrection and perfection. 

When we move into the second or mortal phase of God’s 
eternal plan for us, we are back on familiar ground. But the 
knowledge that there was a first phase—or, as the Mormons 
say it, a first estate—and that during this pre-existent state 
there was a plan developed for us which reaches through 
mortality into the eternities to come, gives purpose and 
significance to the goals and experiences of mortality, our 
second estate. 

For mortality, there had to be an end as well as a beginning. 
The beginning is birth—a separation from the presence of 
God, and the end is death—the separation, for a time, of the 
body and the spirit. Apparently, death is the price we have to 
pay for mortality, because some sin is inevitable in our 
process of experience and death is its inevitable consequence. 

But mortal death is only a progress point, and not the end 
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of existence as some believe. Under the Plan we were to 
be freed from its consequences by a sacrifice of ultimate 
magnitude, the death of a very God. This must have been a 
part of the original program, and we must have known that 
Christ had already taken this responsibility upon Himself 
when His plan was accepted. We must have known, too, that 
the proposed Atonement could not free us from the necessity 
of experiencing the death of our mortal bodies. The Atone- 
ment was intended to prevent that death from becoming 
permanent in a sense that it would forever bar us from the 
Resurrection. Because we were to be given this privilege of 
resurrection as one of the great consequences of that atoning 
sacrifice, we would have our immortalized physical body 
reunited with our original spiritual body to make a complete 
whole and combine the powers and faculties of each. In 
Mormon terms, the spirit and immortalized body, inseparably 
united forever by the Resurrection, constitute the immortal 
soul of man. 
| The privilege of such an ultimate union, by which we shall 
'| finally gather together all the powers gained in each phase of 
| our eternal life, is what we call “‘salvation.” It is the planned 
' way by which we can escape from the effects of death. As the 
, Mormons understand it, this way is available to all men, the 
wicked and the indifferent as well as the righteous. The Plan 
| guarantees us a minimum status after the Resurrection and 
| is, to this extent, a gift of the grace of God. To secure this 
| minimum gift, no act is required on our part; though if we 
| wish to go beyond the minimum and move ourselves closer 
| to the ultimate goal of our return to the presence of God, 
|\we must earn this added privilege for ourselves. 

When our own death comes, our personal participation in 
the second phase of the great drama will end, and with it our 
individual opportunities in mortality. But mortality itself 
will go on until all of God’s children have had the privilege 
of sharing in it. And so it is with the earth, which will go 
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on until every being privileged to enjoy mortality has dwelt 
on it. There will come a time when Christ will return in | 
glory and power to take personal charge of His church and | 
kingdom here on earth and rule for the thousand years which / 
has been called the “millennium.” This will be a period of | 
intense and concentrated effort for the salvation of those then 
living and for the uncounted dead. 

We are now ready to contemplate the great third part of 
the eternal Plan. As the Mormons see it, this third part has 
been divided further into two phases. The first covers the 
period after death and before the Resurrection. This is the 
period that has been variously named as Paradise or Purgatory. 
In it, we will again use the spiritual bodies we had in our 
pre-existence, but we will be without their mortal counter- 
parts. 

We have been taught that we will carry many things over 
into this era from mortality. We will preserve and possess | 
our individuality, with its attributes and interests. To the | 
store of knowledge gained in this mortal life will be added | 
the enlightenment we had already acquired in our pre-| 
existence, of which we were deprived at birth. Thus, we will | 
be prepared to continue to occupy ourselves with activities | 
that interested us here, but with a sharpened realization of | 
their eternal importance. | 

Probably the most vital of all activities in this period will 
be that which could be called the work of salvation. In 
mortality, only a few of us, comparatively, will have had the 
opportunity to learn the gospel of Christ and to accept or 
reject it. To most of His children, the period between death 
and the Resurrection will be the first chance to hear and 
accept that message. Christ acknowledged this when, between 
His death and resurrection, He went to preach to “the spirits 
in prison.” This great work of salvation in the post-mortal 
period will require the devoted service of all of those who, 
in mortality, loved the gospel and worked to spread it to all 
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mankind. It seems perfectly logical that they will continue 
this work with redoubled devotion between death and the 
Resurrection. 

The Mormons believe that there are some ordinances that 
are especially planned to occur during mortality, but which 
have effects which can stretch into the hereafter. These include 
baptism and the bestowal of the priesthood. The Mormons 
also believe that, when performed by competent authority, 


| marriage can establish an eternal relationship, carrying with 
_ it ability to bind children to their parents and generation to 
_ generation. Realizing that those who die without having done 
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these things for themselves can never return to mortality 
for the purpose, they believe that they have authority for 
vicarious performance of the necessary ordinances by living 
people which may be accepted or rejected by those who have 
passed on. 

What is the atmosphere of our life after death? We Mor- 
moNs see it like our earthly atmosphere—happiness for those 
who are progressing, remorse and the hope of repentance for 
those who were indifferent in mortality, and contentment 
with sin for those who have lost all understanding of the 
ultimate purpose of the Plan and are content with their lot. 

The Mormons believe in a literal resurrection, an actual 
final reunion of our spiritual bodies with our immortalized 
physical bodies. When the resurrection will come for any 
individual, we do not know—except that God has made it 
plain that the righteous will be the “first fruits’ and those 
who are most wicked will rise last. 

With the Resurrection will begin the last ultimate chapter 
of the great drama. It will be followed immediately by the 
Judgment, which, under the Plan, will be conducted by 
Christ. To the Mormons, the Judgment is not a terrible 
thing, fraught with the fear of inevitable punishment; but it 
is a calm and merciful appraisal of the success or failure each 
of us has made in his eternal adventure under the Plan. Its 
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purpose is to make a classification and assignment of each 
of us to that status which we will have earned. 

Once we have been resurrected, it will be our own efforts, | 
and not Christ’s sacrifice, that will be the deciding factor. 
This is the phase of our eternal progress in which our efforts 
are to be rewarded. Thus, the Mormons resolve this age-old 
dispute between grace and works by knowing that both are 
necessary. Ihrough the grace of God we are given salvation 
from everlasting death. ‘Through our own works and progress, 
we determine in what status we will spend this last and ever- 
lasting phase of the Plan. 

The Mormons use the word “exaltation” to describe that 
glory which the righteous, by their own efforts, may add to 
their salvation. In it they see the explanation of the meaning 
of Christ’s statement, “In my father’s house are many man- 
sions’; and there is probably no other single specific body 
of restored knowledge which is more glorious or more highly 
valued. It is contained in a revelation given to Joseph Smith 
and Sidney Rigdon February 16, 1832, and preserved as 
the 76th Section of the Doctrine and Covenants. During the 
revelation, both of these men claim that they “beheld the 
glory of the Son on the right hand of the Father and received 
of His fulness.” 

The revelation contains many of the things that have 
been presented in this chapter with respect to the eternal 
Plan of God. From it we learn that there are three broad | 
ultimate classifications, which, in Mormon terminology, are | 
known as the three degrees of glory. The greatest and most 
desirable of these is called the celestial glory, and those wh 
attain it will literally have the privilege of living in the 
presence of God eternally. To attain this degree of glory 
requires obedience to the commandments of God, participa- 
tion in His ordinances, and acceptance of a life in His service. 

The second degree has been called the terrestrial glory. 
To this will be assigned those who died without the law, 
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| those who have had honorable earthly records but were not 
| valiant in God’s program or purpose. To them, Christ will 
/ come, but they can never enjoy the presence of God the 
| Father. 
To the telestial, or lowest glory, will be assigned the larg- 
st group—those who, though they do not deny God, have 
rejected Christ and His testimony and have no interest in His 
program or His presence. ‘Their standards of mortal life have 
been built on wickedness or neglect rather than on truth. 
| They will be the last resurrected and during their long wait 
for release will suffer the wrath of God. Eventually, they, 
too, will receive the glory to which the worthy things they 
\have done entitle them, and will be ministered to by spirits 
‘appointed for that purpose. However, they, themselves, will 
Whe know either the presence of God or of Christ. This 
| 


; 


| 


_jdeprivation, with realization of what they have lost, is hell 
in the Mormon concept. 

There is great satisfaction in knowing that all we see and 
experience, even life itself, is part of an eternal plan, which 
God prepared and which His Son, Jesus Christ, is carrying 
out. But our appreciation of the program cannot be complete 
until we add to it an understanding of man’s place in it. 


EIGHTEEN 


MAN 


I'THOUT A LOGICAL and completely integrated ex- 

planation of man’s origin, his relationship with God, 
and his potential destiny, no system of theology can be con- 
sidered adequate. Men in every age have instinctively sought 
for the truth about these challenging mysteries. In their 
hearts they have echoed the psalmist’s questing cry, ‘““What 
is man that thou art mindful of him, and the son of man, that 
thou visitest hime” There is no other area of knowledge in 
which truth would be more welcome, because there is a 
bewildering diversity in the ideas which men have developed 
through rationalization and interpretation of what they have 
been able to discover about themselves and read in the scrip- 
tures. 

At the lowest spiritual level, some see men as animals, 
distinguished from the other animals by biological evolution 
which has given them a greater capacity for reason. At a step 
higher, they are seen as little better than robots, tools of 
the state, to be submerged in the mass and exploited for the 
benefit of their masters. Rejecting this physical explanation, | 
others have conceived man as, above all else, a mind; and 
they have assumed that the body in which he is encased is 
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unimportant, a burden that will eventually be cast off. All 
who read the scriptures must learn the higher truth that man 
is a dual being, made up of both a spirit, which is eternal, 
and a body, which is now mortal but which, through the 
Resurrection, can also be made immortal. 

Just how this will be accomplished has defied human un- 
derstanding and has led to some interesting, but frustrating 
theories. Some have reasoned that the spirit, being eternal, 
must be good; and, therefore, the body, being mortal and sub- 
ject to death, must be evil. This argument is bolstered by 
the idea that as mortals we are partakers of Adam’s “fall” 
and must be punished for his guilt. As a logical consequence 
of such thinking, some men came to believe that by punish- 
ing, subduing, or “mortifying” the body, spiritual good could 
be promoted. The net effect of this is to relegate the body 
and its purpose to a level of depravity and, by separating 
these two essentials of the complete mortal man, to lose track 
of their relationship. Against this background, we tend to 
see mortal birth as a biological accident, mortal life as pur- 
poseless and cruel, God as a force acting in whim and caprice, 
and ourselves as having been created to satisfy His desire for 
adulation and worship. 

The Mormons have been freed from the burden of these 
accumulated errors and given greater light in which to view 
this most important of all spiritual problems. With this 
light they have a clearer understanding of the place of man 
in the divine economy, a greater respect for themselves and 
all men, and a warmer and more intimate sense of their 
relationship with God. Drawing on their broader scriptural 
resources, they have a clearer understanding of the profound 
simplicity of the relationship between God and man and a 
deeper realization of what they can learn about God by study- 
ing themselves. 

The restored truth is a re-affirmation of what has been 
proclaimed over and over again in the scriptures from the 
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beginning of Genesis—that God is our Father and we are His 
children made in His image. Many people accept this rela- 
tionship instinctively, without personal reservations, and 
confirm their faith in it with every prayer. Whenever they 
approach God, it is with a sense of His Fatherhood in their 
hearts. But when the knowledge that God is a personage with 
the same bodily form as a man was lost in the mental mazes 
of medieval scholasticism, the collateral loss of an under- 
standing of the parent-child relationship was inevitable. 
Bound as they were by their own physical limitations, they 
could not reconcile God as a person with a body and God as 
an omnipotent, omniscient and omnipresent being. Besides, 
it was just too obvious and too simple to satisfy minds that 
were seeking a more mystical and impressive explanation of 
God. But now that it has been made clear again and we have 
a fixed and dependable truth by which we can test our think- 
ing, we find many things in our own human experience that 
enlighten us and confirm our impressions regarding our re- 
lationship with God and our part in His eternal plans. 

‘The Mormons believe that we are dual beings, possessing 
both bodies and spirits. We know that a mortal man is the 
earthly father of our bodies; and when we address God as 
“our Father in Heaven,” we do so with the understanding 
that He is the father of our spirits. We read in Mormon scrip- 
ture a clear statement that all things were created spiritually 
before their physical creation, so it is natural for us to assume 
that, as the spirit-children of God, we had a pre-mortal ex- 
istence which involved some degree of contact with Him, 
and that our spiritual birth was not simultaneous with the 
mortal birth of our bodies. If we are endowed with a poten- 
tially eternal life, it seems reasonable to us that eternity 
stretches backward into the immeasurable past, as well as 
forward into the infinite future, and that we were a part of 
it before we came to earth as mortals. 

In view of this, it also seems reasonable to say that, since 
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in this life we are taught to prepare ourselves for the life 
to come, we were probably busy in the pre-existence pre- 
paring for mortality. There are many evidences that the 
right to take on a mortal body may properly be considered a 
great privilege and blessing. If this be so, we must have tried 
to be worthy of it. In His wisdom, God took away from us 
at mortal birth all specific and dependable memory of the 
knowledge we gained there; but every one of us, at times, has 
a sense of the existence, just beyond our conscious reach, of 
some great reservoir of acquired knowledge and judgment. 

We find inspired perception rather than mere poetic fan- 
tasy in the lines in Wordsworth’s “Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality,’’ which read: 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 


If God is our Father, and we, His children, are made in 
His image, we must be, in an ultimate sense, like Him. Be- 
cause we have all participated in earthly parent-child rela- 
tionships—most of us as a parent as well as a child—we can 
properly build a concept of the aspects of the divine relation- 
ship from what we know of its mortal counterpart. 

In mortality, we have learned the truth of such old sayings 
as “Like begets like” and “Like father—like son.” ‘To apply 
these truths to our relationship to our Heavenly Father does 
not mean that each of us is now a God. Rather, let us say that 
we are in the same relation to Him as a tiny infant is to an 
earthly parent. ‘Though comparatively weak and helpless, 
the child nevertheless possesses the seeds of character and the 
embryonic capacity to attain to all the powers and virtues of 
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maturity. ‘These capacities will expand and grow as he faces 
life’s experiences; and if he has a wise and truly loving parent 
who knows when to help and when to stand aside, the child 
will probably attain the relatively same mental, physical, and 
spiritual stature that his parent possessed. This potential for 
growth and development is planted in every child by the 
very process of parenthood, and to see it flower nobly is at 
once the chief purpose and the greatest joy of true parental 
love. 

Speaking of ourselves, and quoting the Master, we say 
that the Kingdom of God is within us, which implies that 
as God’s children we have in us the seeds of Godhood. Christ 
admonishes us to this end saying, “Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.”’ In this 
He was giving us sound and practical spiritual advice, as one 
brother to another. How well any of us will carry out this 
injunction, and how far we will travel toward this ideal, only 
the eternities can measure. But the hope that we might, by 
perfecting ourselves, approach Godhood in attributes and 
power gives life both its ultimate goal and its ultimate in- 
centive. God Himself must be potentially capable of eternal 
growth, so we do not see ourselves as ever closing the gap and 
matching Him. But when we follow His pattern and walk in 
His path, we are sustained by the hope that we can someday 
come back into His presence—stronger and wiser for our 
efforts. 

We who are earthly parents find our greatest reward in 
the worthiness, responsibility, and attainments of our chil- 
dren. If we truly love them, their happiness is our greatest 
joy. And so it must be with God. While His capacities are 
beyond our comprehension and we cannot measure the 
heights of His joy or the depths of His sorrow, we believe God 
must find great satisfaction as worthy children develop spirit- 
ually toward His own perfection. Indeed, He has told this 
to us plainly in an inspiring statement found in Mormon 
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scripture, “This is my work and my glory, to bring to pass 
the immortality and eternal life of man.” 

How comforting this statement of divine intent and pur- 
pose is, and how it lifts men’s hearts. It orients the whole 
purpose of our lives and puts our relationship with God on 
the highest possible plane. We are not a mere biological ac- 
cident, a higher animal. Not only are we God’s children, but 
our salvation is His chief concern. He is our Father and 
surrounds us with all the love and power of His Godhood. 
We are not the victims, but the beneficiaries of all creation. 
We are the purpose of creation. 

If we are God’s children, then we should expect to find 
within ourselves manifestations of His attributes. Looking 
within, we should discover differences in degree and not in 
kind. From this belief, we get the important assurance that 
mankind is essentially good and righteous, not ignoble or 
depraved. Life becomes hopeful, and its goals are happy ones. 
Its motivation becomes growth and gain—the hope of a great 
reward, not fear of a frightening Hell. The Mormons like 
to quote the Book of Mormon prophet, who said, “...men 
are that they might have joy.” This touches the same chord as 
Jefferson’s phrases, “endowed by their creator,” “inalienable 
rights,” “pursuit of happiness.” 

If we are God’s children, we should expect to discover 
Godlike powers, even if in a limited degree. In this we are 
encouraged, because examples are not hard to find. 

The very body we possess may be one of these parallels. 
We know that during His earthly ministry Christ had a body 
of flesh and bone like ours; and since, when He and His 
Father appeared to Joseph Smith and the others, they seemed 
to be like each other, it does not seem inconsistent to believe 
that after our resurrection our bodies will be like His—and 
being like His will be, to some extent at least, like God’s. 

One of the greatest powers of God is the power to create. 
He has revealed it through a universe that stretches away 
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beyond our ability to reach or fathom and in organisms so 
tiny that we cannot see them with any instruments we can 
devise. In His creation, there is infinite magnitude and va- 
riety. Yet all is ordered by law and works on principle. We 
cannot match our powers against His, but we, too, possess the 
power to create. For this we have been endowed with imagi- 
nation and initiative, with power to relate and control, with 
sense of line and balance. Taking the natural resources of 
earth, men have created new physical materials, new instru- 
ments, new forms. Inspired by the intangibles of earth and 
sky, night and day, men have created new beauty in word 
and tone, in line and color, in fire and stone. Compared with 
God’s creations, they are as children’s sand castles and finger 
paintings, but the divine creative spark is there—a tie of 
kinship with the ultimate creator. 

We also have the intellectual faculties necessary to learn- 
ing, which can be the key to power. These include the ability 
to discover and identify facts, which is the key to knowledge; 
the proficiency to relate them to each other, which is the key 
to order; the facility to evaluate them, which is the key to 
wisdom; and the power to store all these in our memory, 
which is the key to eternity. 

Of equal value with all these powers is the power to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong. This is so important that 
in Genesis we are told that possessing it we are as Gods, 
knowing good and evil. There are some earthly fathers who 
have tried to shield their children from the very knowledge 
of evil, and such children are apt to grow up with flabby 
moral muscles. We believe that the challenge of evil was 
hurled even before the earth was created, and that its pres- 
ence on earth has been accepted as being as necessary to 
growth as the possession of divine attributes. Freedom would 
have no meaning if there were no alternatives. Righteousness 
would be a vapid, flaccid shadow if it had no risks. Salvation 
would bring no sense of victory if there were no opposition. 
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But God in His infinite wisdom has seen to it that the better 
way is clearly set forth in the scriptures, and we have the 
opportunity to make the right choice if we really desire the 
good. 

Knowledge—creation—power. In infinite degree they are 
marks of Godhood. ‘To demonstrate them, God displays other 
attributes of personality which He has shared with us. To 
paraphrase the words of Paul, the greatest of these is love. 
God, who has been called ‘“‘Love,” has planted in our hearts 
this greatest of all virtues. Endowed with it, we, too, can 
serve and bless—can find happiness for ourselves in affection 
and compassion for others. 

In a special sense, we can reflect in our lives the wise love 
of fatherhood, and from it see love like God’s in action. Wise 
parental love is richer when it tempers affection with re- 
straint, the desire to help with the ability to see a child’s 
need to grow, and the vision to put the child’s welfare ahead. 
Many a father has made plans for his children based on the 
idea that he is so much wiser and smarter than they and that, 
to use the old cliché, he does not want them to struggle as 
he had been forced to. Nothing could be more tragic than 
such plans, even if they succeeded. Instead of helping chil- 
dren, such an approach weakens and might destroy them. 

Like an earthly father, God, being all-powerful, could 
shoulder all our problems. If it were the right thing to do, 
He could assure our salvation without any participation on 
our part. He could “predestine’”’ us to be saved. But salva- 
tion under such a scheme would be a hollow victory. It would 
actually sacrifice us to a fruitless vanity, because by it all 
our growth potential would be wasted. 

No wise father who loves his children would be party to 
a program of that kind. Instead, he would seek to give them 
responsibility as fast as they could carry it, even if, in weak- 
ness, they did not do so well at first. Responsibilities, wisely 
given and guided with restraint, are the stepping-stones to 
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growth; and the power to achieve cannot be attained in any 
other way. 

Since this is wisdom for earthly fathers, it is not hard to 
discover its evidences in God’s dealing with His children. 
He does not carry all our burdens, but, through prayer, is 
always available to bless. He expresses His confidence in 
us by giving us His priesthood with the power to act in His 
name. He tempers His requirements to our limitations so 
the weak can make progress; but He never lowers the stand- 
ards that ultimately must be achieved. He blesses us with the 
gift of faith; but if we falter and repent, He is eager to forgive 
and anxious to help us find His way again. 

All this is parental love, and when we use it wisely we are 
in harmony with Him. But this is not the only form God’s 
love for us can take, which we can match with human loving. 
God so loved the world that He sent His only begotten Son 
to serve us and be sacrificed for our salvation. This is the 
basis for the love that we call “brotherly” and God appropri- 
ately demonstrated it through His Son, our elder brother. 
Only a father can begin to appreciate the price of that sac- 
rifice, and perhaps Abraham’s test with Isaac was required 
and recorded for that purpose. Fortunately, we are not called 
on to repeat it; but in serving others we participate in the 
experience. Sacrifice, as an expression of love for each other, 
was set at the pinnacle of human virtues by Christ Himself, 
whose divine sacrifice was the price for our salvation and 
eternal life. Inspired by His example, but freed from its full 
burden, we as God’s children learn to make sacrifices in His 
service and express our love for our brothers by working for 
their salvation as well as for our own. 

As a manifestation of brotherly love, the power to forgive 
is of equal value with the power to sacrifice one’s self. As 
we see it work out the tangled threads of human relation- 
ships, so we confidently expect God to use it for our benefit. 
Real or fancied wrongs have kept families in a turmoil and, 
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hardened by time into traditions, have prevented the coming 
of peace in the world. The great and noble spirits of the 
earth have exhibited that Godlike capacity, and seeing it 
operate we see God in action through the righteousness of 
men. 

In addition to our capacity for love for each other, we have 
inherited from our Heavenly Father two strong and vital 
drives to which we apply the word “love.” The love of truth 
and the love of freedom are apparently as strong as our love 
for God—and as indestructible. 

Our love of truth and our eager desire to search for it 
have produced great human gain and burn brighter today 
than ever. They are impelling, compulsive forces, potent for 
great good. They are the foundation on which every field of 
knowledge rests and are the great tie which binds science and 
religion together. To reach any goal of truth is to move 
nearer to God, to discover and confirm another facet of His 
creative power or His love, another proof of His Godhood. 
The urge for truth, which reaches out in search of every 
material and spiritual secret of the universe, is one of God’s 
greatest gifts to us, His children; and on its wings we have 
risen high and will soar even higher toward Him. 

To open the doors of opportunity to us in our search for 
truth and in our growth toward God, we need and have been 
given another eternal driving urge—the love for freedom. 
Truth and freedom are inseparable. Neither can exist with- 
out the other; nor’can we succeed in our eternal mission with- 
out both. ‘The Mormons believe that men chose the priceless 
power of freedom, with all its risks and responsibilities, long 
before their mortal birth. Believing this, we can understand 
clearly why freedom can be more dear than life itself and 
why the hope for it can never be completely crushed. 

This is the basic Mormon concept of the place of man in 
the purposes of God. To restate its various aspects, we see 
all men as the literal children of God, who is the Father of 
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their spirits. As such, they lived in contact with Him in a 
pre-mortal state, and the great goal of life is that they may 
become worthy to return again to His presence, having them- 
selves grown toward Godhood. For that purpose, and because 
they are God’s children, they have been naturally endowed 
to a rich though limited degree with His attributes and 
powers. 

These include the power to create, the capacity to grow, 
and the ability to discern the difference between truth and 
error, good and evil, right and wrong. With us, God has 
shared many of the great attributes of His godly personality, 
chief among which is love—love for God, for mortal parents 
and children, and love for our fellow men. This love leads 
us to emulate God in service, sacrifice and forgiveness. Akin 
to it is our driving love for truth and liberty. All this gives 
meaning to the psalmist’s own answer to his question, “What 
is man?’ We, too, can say to God, “Thou hast made him a 
little lower than the angels and hast crowned him with glory 
and honor.” 

Many people have been disturbed by the full implications 
of this father-child relationship the Mormons see between 
their God and themselves. In the first place, they feel that to 
restore the ancient concept of the personality of God and 
bring Him out of the shadows of mystery somehow diminishes 
His stature. ‘his might be so if God were really only a crea- 
tion of men’s imaginations and were dependent for obedience 
on His ability to mystify, like the Wizard of Oz. But it is not 
true if God really exists and is the perfect embodiment of 
the powers and virtues we find in limited degree within our- 
selves. Even in human relationships, true greatness can sur- 
vive inspection. 

Today, as never before in the experience of men now living, 
the world is probing for the answer to the psalmist’s chal- 
lenge, ‘““What is man?” 

Great forces of materialistic evil are trying to strip him of 
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everything divine. ‘They would enslave his body and his 
mind, making him a mere tool of tyrannical power built on 
blood and suffering. Against them, the forces of freedom are 
arrayed; and under their inspiration men are trying to revive 
the spiritual power inherent in a concept of the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. Against the tyranny of 
the state, they raise the banner of the dignity of man. 

In this, the United States has become the hope of the world 
because of its dedication to human liberty. Mormonism began 
as an American religion, restored on the American frontier 
through men in whom the love of freedom was strong. Be- 
cause of this, it is the embodiment of the American dream 
with its love of God, of truth, and of freedom. ‘Today this 
Mormon concept, which takes man higher and closer to 
God, seems to fill a vital need. Rather than an impertinence, 
it becomes an inspiration for all freedom-loving people every: 
where. 


NINETEEN 


MORTALITY 


N THE LAST CHAPTERS we have sketched the Mor- 
mon concept of the purpose and plan of life and our un- 
derstanding of man and his part in it. In emphasizing our 
spiritual pre-existence and the events that will take place 
before we can achieve ultimate salvation, we necessarily post- 
poned any detailed study of the mortal phase of that eternal 
pattern. ‘hat becomes our task for this chapter; and if I 
seem to overstress the importance of mortality, my defense 
is that being mortal we are now chiefly concerned with this 
life. In many ways, mortality is unique—a part of the pattern 
of eternal life with opportunities that will not be repeated 
later. Because we are in it now, any attempt to judge Mor- 
monism must be based on our mortal experiences with it. 
‘The Mormons see mortality as a blessing, an opportunity, 
and a step up toward salvation—not as exile from God’s pres- 
ence because of Adam’s sin. They see Adam as Michael the 
archangel, a great servant of God, and they see the Fall as 
part of the great Plan. It was a sacrifice that brought mor- 
tality, and Adam willingly paid the price of sin and death 
to give us that privilege. As the Book of Mormon says, “Adam 
fell that men might be.” 
193 
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Many Christian churches teach that the “‘fall’’ of Adam 
caused a miscarriage of God’s plan for His newly-created 
earth and its inhabitants. To the Mormons, Adam’s act was 
as much a part of the Plan as the Atonement of Christ—a step 
necessary to bring mortality and death into their places in 
the eternal sequence. If his fall and its consequences had not 
been planned in advance, there would have been no meaning 
to the statement in I Peter that Christ was the Lamb of God, 
foreordained before the foundations of the world were laid, 
because it would not have been necessary to plan in advance 
for a redemptive sacrifice. 

In contrast to the usual idea of the fall, the Mormons believe 
that Adam had a full understanding of the Plan before his 
fall and the full authority of the priesthood afterward. ‘This 
means to them that knowledge of the gospel was on the earth 
at the beginning and that God’s relations with His children 
since have been a series of restorations rather than an evo- 
lutionary process from original ignorance toward light. ‘This 
has the further meaning that the chief function of all the 
prophets since Adam has not been to bring forth new doc- 
trine, but to restore knowledge once had by men and lost in 
the generations after Adam. In this light, Joseph Smith, who 
considered his work as restoration, can also properly be called 
a prophet. 

Was Adam a real person? To the Latter-day Saints there 
is no doubt of this. Through revelation they locate the Gar- 
den of Eden on the North American continent. However, in 
what year of earthly time he lived, they have not been told. 

As has already been suggested, mortality, the second phase 
of eternity, is a school to which our Father sends us away 
from His presence. Here we have an opportunity to be on 
our own. Here we face problems that have physical as well 
as spiritual aspects. Here we can seek to master the process of 
physical creation by ‘‘subduing the earth” and wresting from 
it the secrets of material law and life. Here we have the chance 
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to master ourselves by learning and living God’s physical laws 
as well as His spiritual ones. Here we can translate ideas into 
physical actions, concepts into powers, potentials into ex- 
perience. Here is the laboratory in which ideas and hypoth- 
eses can be transformed and tested by physical reality. 

God, our eternal and loving schoolmaster, has set the ma- 
terial to be studied and has given us Christ, His Son, to be 
our teacher. Like a wise pedagogue, He has apparently ad- 
justed His requirements at times and tempered them to our 
capacity. ‘his we see in the difference between the standards 
set forth in the Old and New Testaments. But we believe any 
slower progress must eventually be “made up.” For this pur- 
pose further teaching will be provided after death and before 
the Resurrection, a process in which Christ participated when 
He preached to the “‘spirits in prison.” 

Moreover, mortality is also a testing time and a period of 
probation. In Mormon scripture, God explains His purpose 
in these words: 


And we will prove them herewith, to see if they will do all 
things whatsoever the Lord their God shall command them... 
and they that keep their second estate shall have glory added 
upon their heads forever and ever. 


The word “glory” in such a quotation has special significance 
to the Mormons, for whom God has defined this word by 
saying, “The glory of God is intelligence.” 

With this point of view on the purpose of mortality, let’s 
turn now to consider more carefully the problems that have 
been set for us during this life. In over-all scope, they chal- 
lenge us to develop, to the greatest possible extent of our 
individual capabilities, the Godlike powers and attributes 
we find within ourselves. This we can do best by using them 
most effectively in God’s service. Knowledge is the key to 
power. Men are to be saved only as fast as they gain knowl- 
edge. No man is to be saved in ignorance. 
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Let’s consider next the areas of knowledge in which we 
must make progress in mortality. Before we can achieve sal- 
vation, we must rediscover God and Christ and our relation- 
ship to them. This knowledge, so much a part of our pre- 
existence, was purposely taken from us at birth. If salvation 
is an Opportunity to return to His presence, we need to learn 
again who He is and why we should want to be with Him. 
“This is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.”’ 

Having discovered God, we need to learn that the universe 
is governed by eternal and immutable principles and laws, 
and that progress is made by knowing and conforming to 
them. Related to this is the acceptance of the existence of 
eternal and ultimate values. When men lose sight of God, 
they lose sight of the constancy and endurance of truth; and 
when they come to believe that they can find all the power 
and authority they need within themselves, they inevitably 
deny that there are principles that are eternal and try to 
write new ones to fit their own selfishness. 

One of the aspects of truth is that it is inexorable. Use 
and uphold it and you are rewarded. Defy it and abandon it 
and you suffer and are punished. Men who try to invent their 
own principles do so partly in order to persuade themselves 
that thus they can eliminate and escape consequences that 
are unpleasant. Speaking to Joseph Smith, God said, 


There is a law, irrevocably decreed in heaven before the foun- 
dations of this world, upon which all blessings are predicated, 
and when we obtain any blessing from God, it is by obedience 
to that law on which it is predicated. 


Man, as an observer of the physical universe, has come to 
understand the truth of this statement. All our physical 
sciences are based on it. ‘Though scientists have to approach 
truth through the trial and error of hypothesis and observa- 
tion, they know that the closer they get to it, the more suc- 
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cessful they will be. If they build their science on error, it 
will fall like a house of cards when truth is finally discovered. 

In the field of spiritual law, the going is more difficult 
because the values and results cannot be measured easily and 
accurately, and the final proof is postponed until the day of 
Judgment. In this area there is one law that is as important 
to us as life itself—-the law of opposition. The clearest state- 
ment of this the Mormons have is found in the Book of 
Mormon, when a patriarch says to his son, 


For it must needs be that there is an opposition in all things. 
If not so... righteousness could not be brought to pass, neither 
wickedness, neither holiness nor misery, neither good nor bad 
... [If there were no opposition] all things must needs be a 
compound in one...one body must needs remain as dead, 
having no life neither death... happiness nor misery... where- 
fore, it must needs have been created for a thing of naught. 


It is this law that puts sin in its true perspective for the 
Mormons. It is the necessary opposition and alternative to 
righteousness. Without sin for comparison, there could be no 
basis for choosing salvation; and without the opportunity 
and power to reject sin, no basis for growth. 

Many people have inveighed against God, saying that if 
He were really God He would destroy sin. In the Book of 
Mormon we are told that if there were no opposition, God’s 
wisdom would be destroyed, as well as His power, justice, and 
mercy. Our challenge in mortality is not to ignore sin, but 
to recognize and reject it or, having partaken of it as we all 
inevitably do to some extent, to repent and forsake it. Under 
the law of opposition, the presence of sin in the world is 
essential to our mortality. 

But do not be misled by this into believing that the Mor- 
mons condone sin. They are taught that the Lord does not 
look upon sin with the least degree of allowance, though He 
may love the sinner. The battle to overcome the world and 
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its sin is the greatest challenge to mortality, and victory in 
it is the key to salvation. 

Another Mormon postulate is that since each of us is 
literally the spirit child of God, our Father, we find within 
ourselves, in embryo, those attributes which, in perfection, 
make up the personality of God. One of the opportunities of 
mortal life is the privilege we have of nurturing and strength- 
ening these in the formation of our own personalities. In 
our endeavor to be perfect, even as our Father in Heaven is 
perfect, we seek to magnify our capacity for such attributes 
as love, mercy, forgiveness, justice, and purity, and increase 
our ability to use them to produce order in our lives. We 
strive to replace fear with faith and courage, selfishness with 
service. 

By using the knowledge we gain in mortality and thus 
strengthening such attributes as these, each of us pays his 
share of the price of his own salvation. We weave its pattern 
by making an infinite variety of choices; and when, acting 
on the principle of obedience, we make the right choice, we 
strengthen our power and freedom to make more complex 
and important choices. When we make the wrong choice, 
we are enmeshed more deeply in bondage to sin. When this 
occurs, we have to pay the added price of repentance. By 
choosing over and over again, we develop our individual 
balance between the spiritual and material values of life and 
set the direction of our personal movement upward toward 
God or downward toward despair. 

In the Mormon view, salvation is not a settled status. 
Never at any point can we relax and say, “Today I was 
saved.” The risks of choice, with their consequences of 
reward and punishment, must be faced until the end, and 
never at any single point in time can we claim victory. Cer- 
tainly, in mortality we can measure only our direction and 
our progress. ‘These are reflected by our growth in the knowl- 
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edge and wisdom which is necessary to make more of the 
right choices and make them more easily. 

In another and more objective sense, during this life we 
demonstrate our growth and worthiness by the extent to 
which we sacrifice for others and submerge ourselves in the 
service of our fellow men. We cannot be saved in an intellec- 
tual or spiritual vacuum. The power to do is more vital and 
Godlike than the power merely to think without being ca- 
pable of resulting action. Nor can we express our love for God 
or our obedience to His will by acts of ritual and worship 
alone. Christ’s admonition to Peter, “If ye love me, feed my 
sheep,” is still the living opportunity. ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me” still points the direction our love should 
take. And to these the Mormons can add from the Book of 
Mormon, “And when ye are in the service of your fellow 
beings, ye are only in the service of your God.”’ These ad- 
monitions, the Mormons believe, are directed to all men. 

So the Mormons see life as an opportunity for doing as 
well as learning, and believe that a good man is one who, 
besides working for his own salvation, accepts heavy burdens 
_and stands ready to make heavy sacrifices of time and effort 
for others, in the hope that thus he can help them move 
faster toward the same goal. And, to be effective, such service 
must be selfless, because, as Christ warned, ‘““Whosoever will 
seek to save his life shall lose it, but whosoever will lose his 
life for my sake, and the gospel’s, shall find it.” 

When God sent us into mortality, He did not let us come 
empty-handed, nor has He forgotten us since we arrived. He 
has literally showered us with gifts. Some we brought with 
us from His presence. Some we found here. Some He will 
hold back until, recognizing their value, we earn them for 
ourselves. 

The most valuable heritage we brought with us from our 
first estate comes to us because we are God’s children. This is 
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our essential goodness, our potential to become Godlike in 
our attitudes and character. This is the sound spiritual 
foundation on which we can build. It reveals itself in an in- 
herent love of truth and an urge to search for it. It is a pre- 
disposition toward righteousness which springs to life as 
conscience when we are threatened by evil. As part of this 
inheritance, we have the power to know good from evil, and 
the right of choice. 

To equip us for mortality, God gave us two indiana 
physical gifts—an earth on which all of us may live and work, 
and to each of us a mortal body. Thus, our unique individu- 
ality is eternally preserved. With this body came special 
responsibilities, the first and most obvious being the charge 
to take good care of it, to keep it in good health, and not 
to abuse it or distort its normal functioning. The second 
responsibility is to keep it inviolate, as a pure instrument for 
the production of other bodies. This is a necessary part of 
the whole Plan for mortality. 

Another gift is the privilege of communication with our 
Father in Heaven. Some who, unfortunately, have lost their 
contact with God believe that in this mortal life each indi- 
vidual stands alone, dependent on his own resources. ‘hose 
who can find God realize that this is far from true. ‘To help 
us profit by mortality, God has revealed His purposes, His 
standards, and His will, over and over again to His children 
through His chosen prophets. Much of this has been recorded 
and preserved in scripture which all Christians share. ‘The 
Mormons believe that in addition to the Bible they have 
been given the special blessing of constant current revela- 
tion; and they are eager to share these greater resources with 
their fellow men. 

In addition to having access to these sources of knowledge 
available to everyone, each of us through prayer can approach 
God directly and, if we ask in faith and worthiness, can expect 
help and guidance in the personal problems we face as we 
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try to adjust to mortality and to the world around us. More- 
over, no matter how difficult life may become, we have the 
assurance that the death which ends it is not final. In an- 
other magnificent gift, freely given for the benefit of all men, 
Christ, through His atoning sacrifice, has paid for all of us 
the price of freedom from death and the privilege of the 
Resurrection. 

As we finish this incomplete list of God’s bounteous and 
gracious gifts, we should pause to observe again that none of 
these brings blessings automatically. They are gifts which 
bring us help and profit by wise use. Their power is potential, 
not impersonal and automatic. God does not rule our destiny; 
He stands ready to help us create it for ourselves. Just as 
children can ignore or reject their parents’ guidance, so we 
can reject God’s proffered help. But by loving Him and using 
our endowments wisely, we can build the knowledge and 
character on which the happiness of salvation rests. 

This, then, is the Mormon view of mortality. It is not 
the only aspect or total sum of life, but the second phase of 
a great three-part plan which had its beginning before there 
was an earth or a man on it and which will have its greatest 
flowering after mortality is ended. This present life is a 
period of learning and development, to be spent in a world 
of physical forces and values not available to us before. For 
this purpose, it has its own problems, opportunities that are 
unique, and its own risks and rewards. We,must not fail to 
make the most of it. 


TWENTY 


FIRST PRINCIPLES 


N THE FOURTH Article of Faith written by Joseph 
Smith in 1838 and adopted by the Church as official, these 
words appear: 


We believe that the first principles and ordinances of the 
gospel are: First, Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; second, Repent- 
ance; third, Baptism by immersion for the remission of sins; 
fourth, Laying on of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost. 


In an earlier chapter we have already discussed the ordi- 
nance of baptism from the Mormon point of view and ex- 
plained how the Gift of the Holy Ghost is conveyed under 
the authority of the Melchizedek Priesthood as part of the 
simple ceremony of confirmation. At this point we will want 
to give more detailed attention to our understanding of the 
doctrinal concepts of faith and repentance and consider the 
meaning of the Holy Ghost and His mission. 

All three of these subjects are important for us in this 
mortal phase of our eternal life and in our relation to the 
Church. All three might be described as gifts; though, as 
we see it, the first two, faith and repentance, are available 
to all men and must be activated and demonstrated before 
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a person can be accepted into membership in the Church, 
while the third, the Gift of the Holy Ghost, can come only 
after baptism. In addition, when this latter privilege is re- 
ceived and enjoyed, other gifts and blessings follow. 

When, in His wisdom and in accordance with His eternal 
plan, God took away our memory of the pre-existence, He 
gave us in its place what might actually be a much more 
valuable gift, the power of faith. Memory looks only back; 
but faith looks forward and salvation lies ahead. 

Faith is a great spiritual force which pervades all aspects 
of our lives. While it is the first vital step toward the Church, 
it is, even before and beyond that, a universal principle. 
Faith is the great sustaining force without which we could 
not face the ever-present mystery of the eternal next moment. 
Without it we could not plan our lives, risk our talents to 
build greater powers, or build a home, a city, or a church. 
Without it we could not be free. We need to have faith in 
ourselves and in our fellow men, before our faith in God is 
more than words. 

Having been sent forth from His presence without mem- 
ories of our pre-existence, if we did not have faith that He 
lives, we never could find God again. Faith thus becomes the 
indispensable first element in our eternal quest, or, as the 
Mormons put it, the first principle of the gospel. And when 
they think of faith, they see it as a living, not a passive, 
thing—a moving, urgent force, not the mere announcement 
of an intellectual assent. And because it is a living force, it 
cannot be expressed as final. It is not enough to have said 
once, “I believe.” The test of faith is the power to “endure 
all things.” 

Faith is the principle on which all of God’s plans and 
programs operate. Through faith the world was formed. 
Through faith we seek salvation. Without faith we cannot 
communicate with God or He with us. Without the faith of 
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the boy Joseph Smith, there might have been no restoration 
and no Mormon Church. 

But faith, to be effective, must have a sound base. To be 
profitable, it must be deeply rooted in truth. No amount 
of faith, however sincere or earnest, can transform error into 
truth or sin into righteousness. The strength of one’s faith 
is related to the trustworthiness of the evidence of the truth 
on which it rests and the credibility of the witnesses who 
testify to it. When faith is reposed in men, it is valid only 
to the extent they are in tune with the truth. But faith 
centered in God and His revealed word is sound and sure. 

Because faith is a living thing, its power grows within us 
by our use of it. Our faith in prayer grows as we pray more 
earnestly. Our faith in faith grows as we express it in words 
and service. Our faith in God grows by our obedience to His 
will, and this in turn widens and deepens our capacity for 
faith. 

In a more direct religious sense, faith is the obvious first 
prerequisite to membership in God’s church. Without faith 
in God, no man would be interested in becoming a member 
of any church. Without faith as a basis for study, no man 
would attempt to learn or be able to accept the particular 
doctrines and standards of a particular church. Without faith 
in its leadership, he would not be inspired to give his life 
in its service. And without faith to sustain him, no man would 
be capable of taking the second great step which, to the 
Mormons, is repentance. 

The opportunity and ability to repent is, like faith, a great 
and necessary gift without which mortality would be fore- 
doomed to fail. We were put on earth to learn and grow, and 
this would be impossible unless we were able to realize that 
even though we made mistakes we could still profit by them. 
Repentance is the process by which we turn these errors into 
progress, this weakness into strength. 

Like faith, repentance is a universal principle, applying 
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to all aspects of our lives. Like faith, it is a living force and 
its power can be increased by use. Like faith, it is a con- 
tinuing and enduring quality of righteousness. Today’s re- 
pentance covers only the errors of our yesterdays. If we repeat 
these same mistakes tomorrow, our repentance was not real 
or valid. But as we move up the scale of development into 
new and more complex conditions, there is the risk of other 
different mistakes, and we must never allow ourselves to 
reach a spiritual state wherein repentance is impossible. But 
while faith and repentance sustain and continually refresh 
and strengthen each other, they are not parallel. There always 
must be faith before repentance can follow. 

‘To the Mormons, repentance is much more inclusive and 
extensive than a mere expression of regret. It is a process 
with many vital phases. We do not repent unconsciously. We 
need to know the purpose of repentance. We need to be able 
to recognize the mistake we have made and make some ap- 
praisal of its consequences. This should lead to a true sense 
of sorrow for our fault, strong enough to humble us, to make 
us realize that it represents a weakness that we must over- 
come, and to lead us to ask God to forgive us. 

But even if God does forgive, the problem of turning a 
negativesexperience to our advantage still remains with us. 
By an exercise of will sustained by faith, we must determine 
to move again in the right direction, and in order to make 
up for what we lost by our mistake we must move more surely 
and more rapidly. Sorrow and determination, however hum- 
bling, are not enough. To make our repentance effective, we 
must add to it a definite plan of action to be entered into 
and maintained in the face of every temptation. 

Usually when we make mistakes of which we should repent, 
we involve others as well as ourselves, often injuring them. 
Our repentance cannot be complete unless we ask for their 
forgiveness as we ask for God’s and make full restitution if 
that is possible. 
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‘True repentance, then, is one of the most vital keys to 
growth. It is effective only when we can permanently cast 
off the error, which, if persisted in, would weaken or destroy 
us. Having done this we must put in its place a truth that 
will bring us closer to God. By this process, the truth is made 
stronger as the error fades, and thus we move toward a better 
life. 

In its relation to Church membership, true repentance is, 
after faith, a most important second step prerequisite to the 
ordinance of baptism. If baptism is to be valid as a source of 
the remission of our sins, we cannot expect God to write 
off and forgive any evil to which we still cling. And the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ can provide no benefit for those 
who are not successfully repentant. 

Obviously, with this approach to repentance, the Mormons 
believe that to procrastinate the day of repentance is danger- 
ous and may be futile. Without repentance, a habit of wrong 
doing may become too strong to break. Any man who know- 
ingly commits a sin today and continues sinning into his 
tomorrows, with the thought that he will some day repent, 
must expect to find the burden of his sin so great that re- 
pentance and forgiveness may be unattainable. In fact, he 
may find that they are beyond his powers or that he has lost 
his desire to change. There is a point beyond ignorance or 
misunderstanding at which willful sinning makes it prac- 
tically impossible for a man to make the alterations in his life 
which would validate his request for God’s forgiveness. 

If a person cannot find the will to repent early and pro- 
gressively, he loses his opportunity to gain the strength that 
comes from overcoming destructive weakness. To put off 
the day of repentance or to lose the power of repentance is 
to deny oneself access to one of the greatest forces for growth 
and self-development and to add intolerable burdens to the 
already difficult problems of mortality. 

Everyone has need of repentance—except only little chil- 
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dren, of whom Christ said “...of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Because the Mormons reject the idea that we are 
tainted at birth with Adam’s sin, they believe instead that 
children are born blameless and have no need of repentance 
until they are old enough to understand the principles of 
right and wrong and have thereby become accountable for 
their own acts. This point has been set by the Church at 
about their eighth year. 

When a person expresses his faith in the principles of the 
gospel, has repented of his past weaknesses and has resolved to 
redirect his life according to the pattern of the Church, he 
is ready for membership in it. And when he has been ac- 
cepted and baptized, he becomes eligible for additional gifts, 
powers, and privileges not otherwise available. Not only will 
Church membership aid him greatly on his eternal journey, 
but the Mormons believe it is a step that must be taken 
before he can have hope of exaltation. If taken in mortality, 
it will be more effective than if postponed until after death. 

One of the greatest of God’s gifts to His children is be- 
stowed by the authority of the priesthood of the Church im- 
mediately after baptism. This is the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
which comes as part of the ceremony of confirmation. 

Like other Christians, the Mormons understand that the 
Holy Ghost is the third member of the Trinity or, as they 
say, the Godhead. As such, He shares the power and respon- 
sibility of Godhood with the Father and the Son. He, too, 
is a distinct personage, but He differs from the other two in 
that He is still a personage of spirit. He has a body of spirit, 
as we had in the pre-existence, which is in form like that of 
a mortal man, but he has never had a mortal body. ‘Though 
His presence has been made known on occasions by the mani- 
festation of a dove, this is a symbol of His presence, not a 
bodily transformation. 

The Mormons are careful to distinguish between the Spirit 
of God and the Holy Ghost. To them, the first is the power 
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and influence that radiates from the personality of God Him- 
self. It reflects His love and will and touches us in much 
the same way as we are affected by the presence of a dynamic 
and vital individual. Because God is omnipotent, the in- 
fluence of His spirit is not limited by time or space, but only 
by our spiritual capacity to perceive its presence. The Holy 
Ghost, being also a divine personality, has this same power 
to project His influence; but His responsibilities are limited 
and He can only touch the lives of men under certain 
conditions. 

On rare occasions, the presence of the Holy Ghost has been 
manifest to some who were not necessarily believers—as at 
the baptism of Christ or on the day of Pentecost. We are told 
in the New Testament that on one occasion He was sent 
to an unconverted gentile, the centurian Cornelius. But from 
modern revelation, we learn that He generally comes only 
to those who have accepted Christ, have become repentant, 
have been baptized, and have had the Gift of the Holy Ghost 
bestowed upon them. 

The Gift of the Holy Ghost, like other gifts of God to us, 
is not to be enjoyed without responsibility on our part. It 
is an opportunity, rather than a right. We are offered the 
privilege of the companionship of the Holy Ghost, but He 
can come to us or stay with us only when we are righteous 
and in spiritual tune with Christ and His precepts and pur- 
poses. ‘I’o enjoy His companionship we must continue to be 
humble, faithful, and repentant. He cannot perform this 
mission if we turn away from God. 

When men merit the constant presence and companionship 
of the Holy Ghost, their limited human powers and capacities 
are multiplied in many ways. ‘The God-given urge to search 
for truth is rewarded with greater success. Their ability to 
recognize truth is heightened and their capacity to receive 
and accept it is increased. ‘(The Holy Ghost has also the power 
to strengthen our memories and thus make truth, once 
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learned, more useful. With the help of the Holy Ghost, a 
righteous man can more easily identify evil and find strength 
for greater resistance to its temptations. In a very real sense, 
the Holy Ghost becomes a source of inspiration and reve- 
lation for individual guidance to help us meet life’s prob- 
lems and make the right decisions. His power of revelation, 
however, is limited strictly to the individual and personal 
blessing of those He serves. He may not give revelations for 
the Church. These can come only from God, through Christ, 
to its living president. 

‘The Holy Ghost has other intimate relationships with those 
who merit His companionship. He has an important respon- 
sibility as a witness, a service recognized by Paul, who told 
the Corinthians, “...no man cay say that Jesus is the Lord, 
but by the Holy Ghost.’”’ Mormon scripture amplifies this 
concept to teach that it is the eternal mission of the Holy 
Ghost to bear record of both the Father and the Son. He 
is also the ‘““Comforter” promised first by Christ to His apos- 
tles and available to us now. Because all mortal life must end 
in death, we must accustom ourselves to loss and loneliness. 
When these afflict us, He has great powers to assuage our 
erief by strengthening our memories and sharpening our 
hope of eternal life with its promise of a happy reunion with 
those who have gone on ahead. 

In addition to these ways in which the companionship of 
the Holy Ghost can be a blessing and help to every man 
who by righteous living keeps himself open to receive them, 
there are also special powers that can be made available to 
men as individuals. Paul called them “diversities of gifts.” 
Among them, Paul recognized wisdom, knowledge, faith, 
and the gift of healing, the working of miracles, prophecy, 
the power to discern spirits, and the related powers to speak 
in and interpret “‘tongues.’’ Manifestations of these gifts have 
appeared in the Church since its restoration and still con- 
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tinue. But we recognize that they are given to bless and not 
to display to satisfy the curiosity of men. 

Of all these gifts, the power of healing is the one that 
is most generally available among the Mormons. This is 
probably true because the need for it is universal. It is ex- 
ercised under the power of the priesthood in a simple ordi- 
nance that has already been described more fully along with 
other powers and ordinances in an earlier chapter. 

With these gifts, the experiences of life can be enhanced 
and enriched and our rate of progress quickened. But the 
greatest gift, without which all the rest would be useless, is 
the gift provided for us by Jesus Christ through His atoning 
sacrifice. To understand the meaning it holds for the Mor- 
mon people, we will need to see our Savior in His many 
roles and aspects against the background of the Plan, of 
which He is the author, sponsor, and executor. That will 
be our next concern. 


TWENTY-ONE 


JESUS THE CHRIST 


AVING PRESENTED the Mormon idea that God has 

an eternal plan for us, and having considered those 

aspects of that plan which relate to our mortal life on this 

earth, we are ready to discuss the Personage who is the most 

important factor in the mortal phase of that plan, our Lord 
and Savior, Jesus Christ. 

Because we believe that Jesus appeared personally to 
Joseph Smith and others less than a century and a half ago, 
and because we have the benefit of modern revelation and | 
of the record of the Book of Mormon, we feel that our | 
understanding of Him and His mission is broader than that 
of those Christians who depend only on the Bible for their | 
knowledge. We have that, too, and accept and cherish it. | 
But we feel that we have a much richer understanding of 
the Savior to share with the world. 

So far, we have had difficulty convincing some of our 
Christian friends of our devotion to the Master. In spite of 
the fact that the name of Jesus Christ appears in the official 
name of our church, there are still those who say we are not 
Christians. Others claim that while we accept Christ as a 
prophet we consider Him subordinate to Joseph Smith. 

211 : 
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Neither idea is true, as I am sure you will discover before 
this chapter ends. To this end, suppose we look first at the 
understanding of the Christ which we have in common with 
the rest of Christendom and then move on to see what more 
we have to add. 

Starting at the level of ideas which even most non- 
Christians will accept, we believe that Jesus actually lived 
as an historical figure. We accept the Biblical story that He 
was born in Bethlehem in Judea during the reign of Caesar 
Augustus, that He spent approximately three years preaching 
to the people of Palestine, and that He was condemned under 
Roman law and died on the cross at about the age of thirty- 
three. 

There is also a world-wide acceptance of His excellence 
as a teacher of moral and ethical principles. The record of 
this phase of His earthly ministry ranks Him as one of the 
greatest that ever lived. Even those who belong to other 
world religions concede this and agree that all men can 
follow the pattern of conduct He laid down with benefit 
and blessing to themselves. For insight into human prob- 
lems, excellence of presentation and fundamental simplicity, 
His earthly message is unequaled anywhere. 

\ But the concepts are incomplete, and on them alone Chris- 
tianity could not have been organized nor could it have sur- 
vived. ‘The early Christian faith was much more than this. 
Peter’s answer to his Master’s question, “But whom say ye 
that I am?” is simple, direct, and clear. ‘““Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” Centuries later, when men felt 
called upon to explain the apparent contradiction between 
His divine Sonship and His tangible mortality, they became 
involved in a tangle of ideas and the words by which they 
sought to express them. The simplicity of Peter was replaced 
by complexity; but the basic thread of His divinity was 
never lost. Most Christians accept it, and the Mormons, who 
| have modern revelation to free them from dependence on 
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the creeds, understand it literally, as Peter must have done. 

Christians everywhere accept the basic purpose of His 
earthly mission. He came as the promised Savior and Messiah, 
as His title “Christ” reveals. By His death on the cross and 
in a manner not understood in the same way by all, He paid 
the price of our salvation from eternal death. Associated | 
with this is the fact of His resurrection, the true meaning 
of which has unfortunately also been obscured by doctrinal 
disagreement. 

And finally, it is evident from the Biblical record that after 
His death He returned to His apostles and set up an organi- 
zation headed by the Twelve whom He charged with the care 
of His followers and with the responsibility of preaching His 
gospel of hope and joy to all the world. 

So we see Christ in all these roles. We know that He actu- 
ally lived as a mortal man at a definite point in history. 
We know that He taught His followers a gospel which con- 
tained all the essentials of righteousness. We know that He 
did this not as a philosopher or priest but as the Son of God, 
who took a mortal body to accomplish a mission. ‘This mis- 
sion required a mortal body which He could voluntarily lay 
down in death and take up again in resurrection. And, last 
of all, we believe that he worked both before His death and 
after His resurrection to establish a church, which was for 
that time what the Restored Church 1s for ours. 

Our knowledge of these aspects of His life and mission 
comes first to us, as it does to all Christians, from the New 
Testament; but we have a broader scriptural base for our 
understanding. Reading Matthew, we are inspired by the 
Beatitudes, but we have an enriched appreciation for their 
meaning when we read their counterpart in the Book of 
Mormon story of His visit to this continent. Studying His 
colloquies with Peter and his fellow disciples, we watch the 
unfolding majesty of His mission as the Savior of the world. 
Reading the Book of Mormon, we can learn how fully this 
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was forecast by prophecy on the American continent. The 
Christ we love and serve is the same Jesus of the gospels, but 
our picture of Him stands out more clearly when we also 
look at Him in the context of other Mormon scriptures. 

| The clearest of these is the Book of Mormon. One of the 
reasons for the existence of that book is set forth on its title 


i : 
| page in these words: 


| ... to the convincing of the Jew and Gentile that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Eternal God, manifesting Himself unto all nations... 


It fulfills that promise with a rich amplification of the 
more familiar Bible story. Its most ancient record, dated soon 
after the “confusion of tongues,” relates how Christ revealed 
Himself to a righteous man in the spirit form in which He 
was later to appear in the flesh and told of His coming mission 
as the Savior. Later prophets were given a foreknowledge not 
only of the signs of His coming to earth but of the principles 
He would teach. 

In time, the signs of His birth and crucifixion were seen, 
and after His resurrection He appeared to His ‘“‘other sheep” 
on the Western Hemisphere. He taught as He had done in 
Palestine, repeating the essentials of the Biblical message but 
adding other truths and counsel. He instituted the Sacrament 
of the Last Supper with the prayers the Mormons use today, 
and organized the people into a church led by twelve chosen 
disciples. He appeared on two different occasions before His 
work was done, and this record of His western ministry is 
an altogether worthy addition to the Christian literature. 

Joseph Smith records three occasions on which he beheld 
the Savior in person. The first occurred when he was four- 
teen and went alone into the woods to pray for guidance. It 
has already been described in detail in an earlier chapter. 
‘The words used to describe the other two are worth repeat- 
ing here. Both are contained in the Doctrine and Covenants. 

On February 16th, 1832, at Hiram, Ohio, he and Sidney 
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Rigdon received a vision which is the basis for the Mormon 
concept of salvation and exaltation. This came to them from 
Christ Himself of whom they say, 


And now, after the many testimonies which have been given 
of him, this is the testimony, last of all, which we give of him: 
That he lives! 

For we saw him, even on the right hand of God; and we heard 
the voice bearing record that he is the Only Begotten of the 
Father— 

That by him, and through him, and of him, the worlds are 
and were created, and the inhabitants thereof are begotten sons 
and daughters unto God. 


Four years later, in April, 1836, in the temple at Kirtland, 
Ohio, another vision appeared to Joseph Smith and Oliver 
Cowdery, which is recorded in these words: 


The veil was taken from our minds, and the eyes of our under- 
standing were opened. 

We saw the Lord standing upon the breastwork of the pulpit, 
before us; and under his feet was a paved work of pure gold, 
in color like amber. 

His eyes were as a flame of fire; the hair of his head was white 
like the pure snow; his countenance shone above the brightness 
of the sun; and his voice was as the sound of the rushing of 
great waters, even the voice of Jehovah, saying: 

I am the first and the last; I am he who liveth, I am he who 
was slain; I am your advocate with the Father. 


There are other passages of equal clarity and strength 
in Mormon scripture, and when these are added to the 
Biblical prophecies of His earthly advent and of His mortal 
mission we have a greater appreciation of His godly stature 
and His transcendent importance to God’s eternal plan. 

With this background, we are ready to see Christ through 
a Mormon’s eyes. 

Let’s consider first His relationship with His Father. Per- 
haps the easiest way to begin is to go back to a familiar 
passage in the Bible and read it with the Mormon meaning. 


. 4 
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Turning to the opening verses of the Gospel of John and 
substituting the name Jesus for the pagan “Logos’—trans- 
lated as ‘“The Word’’—we can easily cut through all possi- 
bility of confusion and discover a simple story of sublime 
significance. We would read it thus: 


In the beginning was Jesus, and Jesus was with God, and 
Jesus was [a] God, and the same Jesus was in the beginning with 
God. 


Thus we identify Jesus as God the Son, who shared God- 
hood with His Father and was co-eternal with Him. This 
passage is one of the strong scriptural anchors for that identi- 
fication. 

To quote further: 


All things were made by Him; and without Him was not any- 
thing made that was made. 


To the Mormons, this means what it says. As the Son, He 
accepted the responsibility for the execution of the Father’s 
plans for us, His children. These plans encompassed the 
whole purpose of human destiny, oC the creation of 
this earth on which we live, and this was “made” by Christ 
for and in the name of the Father. ‘Thus He is literally the 
executive assistant of His Father. 

To quote again: “In Him was life, and the life was the 
light of men.” 

We read that to mean that through Him came the plan of 
our eternal life, and in Him lies our hope of its success. ‘This 
hope of eternal life is the light or incentive that urges us on 
and sustains us. This light includes the acceptance of the 
pattern of righteous living He taught in mortality. 

In the twelfth verse we read: “But as many as received him, 
to them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on his name.” 

To us, that says that He, Christ, revealed the pattern 
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which, if we follow it, will enable us so to live that we may 
become enough like God to be accepted as His sons and 
daughters. This passage also reminds us that Christ is the 
door, the only way to this salvation. He is “the way, the truth, 
and the life,” the author and executor of the Plan of Salvation. | 

To the Mormons, salvation is both a personal responsibility 
and a cooperative enterprise, to be achieved by what might 
be described as a partnership between Christ, our Elder 
Brother, and each of us as individuals. We have already 
looked at the broad outline of the Plan, of which Christ was 
the sponsor, and in His teachings we find the guideposts on 
the pathway toward possible perfection, with the privilege of 
a return to the presence of God as its goal and the promise 
of eternal joy as its motivating power. On this path, which 
began “in the beginning” for us as well as for Him, we were 
to pass through mortality, which inevitably ends in death. 
Christ’s responsibility under this partnership was to provide 
redemption from death, paid for as an atonement, by His own 
death after He came down among men as a mortal. The 
value of this gift He ratified by His resurrection. Being a God 
He was not subject to sin and death, but for us He laid down 
His life and took it up again, thus opening the door of 
resurrection which is the portal to salvation and eternal life. 
And this He did for all of us, God’s children, without any 
effort on our part. 

Thus, in one sense the Mormons agree that we are all saved 
by “grace” or freed from the prison of eternal death as a 
result of a free gift of our Father, brought about by the will- 
ing sacrifice of His Beloved Son. But this measure of salva- 
tion, available to all, is only a common minimum and not 
the key to eternal progress and our ultimate destiny. Upon 
this minimum each of us must build for himself through his 
own efforts, making progress and measuring success in terms 
of his ability to master the problems of mortality and to build 
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a life and character according to the pattern of righteousness 
laid down in the Savior’s teachings. 

‘Thus the Mormons reconcile the apparent conflict between 
“grace” and “works.” We see both as needed for complete 
salvation, and in this concept the so-called ethical teachings 
of Christ become a vital part of His mission as our Savior. 

But beyond this knowledge of His earthly mission, as re- 
corded in the Bible and confirmed by revelation, we have a 
broadened understanding of His eternal mission, both in 
terms of what happened before His and our mortality and 
what will yet happen before the final chapter of earth’s his- 
tory is closed. It is in this area particularly that our Mormon 
scripture amplifies what may be merely suggested in the Old 
and New Testaments. And it is by viewing this extended 
scope of Christ’s activity that we get a heightened apprecia- 
tion of His godly stature. 

We have already referred to the Council in Heaven, at 
which we believe the Plan was outlined and proposed. Christ’s 
part in this great day of decision set Him forth on His eternal 
mission. When Lucifer proposed a plan based on forced sal- 
vation as a price of his assumption of God’s power, Christ 
offered Himself as the sacrifice and as a free-will offering in 
the service of His Father. We believe that all God’s spirit 
children shared in that decision; and when one-third fol- 
lowed Lucifer in rebellion, Christ became God’s champion. 
So in a very real sense we became followers of Christ before 
we were born and supported God’s choice of Him as the 
chosen agent for the creation, rule, and salvation of this 
earth and its inhabitants. 

Having established this relationship with His Father, Christ 
iterally became the God of this earth which He created at 

is Father’s command. So it was Christ, and not His Father, 

ho was the Jehovah of the Old Testament and who, by His 
mortal birth and death, very literally fulfilled the law He 
Himself gave to His servant, Moses. And it was He who 
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walked with Abraham and wrestled with Jacob. This reali- 
zation gives enhanced meaning to the whole of the Jewish 
scriptures and narrows the gap between the Old Testament 
and the New, and between Him and us. 

This realization of His eternal responsibility for all earthly 
things intensifies the meaning of His sacrifice. Death came 
into the world as part of His own plan to give us our free 
agency, the right of choice. He undertook to ransom us from 
the consequences involved in that plan. His own death was 
voluntary, a free-will offering to His Father in our behalf 
to pay for a broken law. It was the ultimate manifestation of 
the principle of vicarious service and sacrifice which He 
taught us. It was the infinite expression of an all-embracing 
love, of whose power He preached. It was the grand climax, 
the sublime turning point in the human quest for happiness. 
After His resurrection, men could look forward to their own. 
Freed from the threat of never-ending death, they could 
work, each for himself and for others, toward eternal life 
everlasting and a return to the presence of God, from which 
they had set forth on their great adventure. 

Because He was the executor of the whole Plan, Christ has 
always been our link with the Father. ‘Through Him, as our 
intermediary, we pray to God as He taught us. He set the pat- 
tern for us to follow. He heads the priesthood that we hold 
and thus provides the authority by which God’s church is 
operated. He is our Savior, and in our own modern times He 
carried the responsibility for the Restoration—personally ap- 
pearing when it was necessary, sending His servants when 
they could be effective. 

This dual role of God and Savior seems not to have been 
sufficiently understood by the Israelites. But Isaiah under- 
stood it and sang of ‘““Emmanuel, God with us,” whose name 
was to be called ‘“Wonderful,” “Counsellor,” “The Mighty 
God,” ‘““The Everlasting Father,” ““The Prince of Peace.” 
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Through the Restoration, we learn that the great ending 
of His mission is still to come. We know that He now lives 
with a resurrected body in the presence of His Father, to 
carry out His Father’s will, to perform His functions as our 
friend and intermediary, and to prepare for the great final 
events in the history of the race. 

When that day comes, His reign in glory will begin, a per- 
sonal reign for the thousand years of peace which men have 
called “The Millennium.” Under His leadership, righteous 
men and women will labor unceasingly to finish up the work 
of salvation and make sure that all God’s children have had 
an opportunity to share in His glory if they wish to become 
worthy. 

| At the end of that period, His final contest with God’s 
‘enemies, who are under the leadership of Satan, must begin. 
By winning this war, Christ will literally subdue them and 
put them under His feet, thus marking the ultimate triumph 
of righteousness over evil. Under the plan adopted in the 

_ beginning, evil was to be permitted to exist as long as it was 

_ needed to provide a choice for us in our exercise of free 

_ agency. In the end, it had to be defeated and eliminated. 

‘ Following this defeat of evil, the resurrection can be com- 
pleted, continuing until it has encompassed all men. ‘There- 
after we shall be judged by Him—to be measured in our 
success in our search for exaltation and to be assigned to that 
one of those ‘“‘many mansions’ which we have earned. Those 
of us who have been most successful in living according to 
His laws and in the pattern He laid down, and who have 
made the most effective use of their talents and opportunities 
for growth, can have the privilege of returning to dwell for- 
ever in the presence of God, His Father and ours. ‘These most 
blessed persons are described in the Doctrine and Covenants 
(Section 76) as “they into whose hands the Father has given 
all things.” ‘Thus, His work in the name of His Father and 
in His shared authority of Godhood will have been com- 
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pleted and His obligation to us, His brothers, will have been 
satisfied. 

I am sure you can understand why the Mormons feel so 
much closer to Jesus the Christ than they imagine many other 
people do, why they honor and revere Him as their Friend 
and Savior, and why they wish to express their gratitude by 
living in accordance with the pattern He set down in order 
that He, as well as they, may be able to make the most of 
the eternal opportunities offered by the Plan of which He 
was the sponsor. I am sure you will understand, too, why the 
charges that the Mormons are not Christians and that they 
set Joseph Smith above Jesus Christ are completely without 
foundation. On the contrary, we accept His statement, quoted 
by John, “I am the way, the truth and the life: no man 
cometh unto the Father, but by me.” 


TWENTY-TWO 


GOD 


ND SO WE COME to the ultimate and central chau Ree 
A of religion—who and what is God? 

For those who accept the story of Joseph Smith and have 
faith in the fulness of the gospel as restored through him, 
the answer to that question began to unfold in response to 
his first prayer for guidance. ‘These are his own words: ‘““When 
the light rested upon me, I saw two Personages, whose bright- 
ness and glory defy all description, standing above me in the 
air. One of them spoke unto me by name, and said, pointing 
to the other, “This is my beloved Son. Hear Him.’ ” 

In this experience of a fourteen-year-old boy, some funda- 
mental things that, over the centuries, had become mysteries, 
were made plain again. Logical answers were supplied to 
questions that have puzzled men for ages—answers which had 
eluded them in spite of all the learning and rationalization 
scholars could bring to bear on this most vital subject. 

You may well ask, as all men who have faced the subject 
must have done, “Did this actually happen, or was Joseph 
Smith deluded or a fraud?” No one can prove to you by 
tangible evidence that it did happen. But millions of people 
have accepted it as true after following the injunction of 
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James—as Joseph did—and praying in faith. Their conviction 
of its truth has been sustained by the fruits that have grown 
from this, the first seed of the Restoration. These include, 


as we have seen, a consistent and comprehensive system _of 


doctrine—a dynamic, growing church—and individual testi- 
monies that have changed and enriched the lives of those 
who have accepted these. 

If we believe that what Joseph said was true, we can again 
possess the simple essentials for an understanding of God. 
We learn first that He lives, in the same sense that we do, 
a unique, intelligent Being and not an earth-force or in- 
fluence without form or substance. The second affirmation, 
which is perhaps the most significant is that He has a body 
in form like our own. This verifies His own statement, as 
recorded in Genesis, that we are made in His image. The 
third truth, which His words demonstrated, is that He is still 
actively interested in us, His children, and can and will com- 
municate with us in modern times. He has not closed the 
Heavens and become indifferent or aloof. Finally, we have 
had renewed for us an understanding of the continuing ex- 
istence of Christ and His relationship with His Father. Christ 
also lives today. He still possesses His resurrected body, which, 
from the vision, is seen to be of the same form and substance 
as that of His Father. God still uses His Son to speak and 
act for Him and in His name in His dealing with His chil- 
dren, as He did anciently. 

The re-establishment of these vital truths of the person- 
ality of God and Godhood of Jesus Christ are both the heart 
and the glory of the Restoration. To earnest and believing 
students of the scriptures, they should not be a great surprise, 
but a welcome confirmation of a well-loved truth. ‘They 
renew and reinforce the knowledge that can be gained from 
the New Testament. The phrase, ‘““This is my beloved son, 
in whom I am well pleased,” was recorded on the occasion of 
the baptism of Christ, when God’s voice was heard. It was 
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repeated again at the time of the Transfiguration. Stephen 
saw the [wo in his vision, with Christ standing on the right 
hand of God, His Father. The statement with which John 
began his gospel sets forth the same truths plainly, though 
men have sought to read mysterious meanings into it. And, 
too, Paul’s teachings on the subject are very plain. 

Why, in view of the plainness of the scriptures, was this 
truth lost, or so confused that it had to be restored again? 
How did the simple concept of the New Testament become 
the complex and almost incomprehensible definitions of 
the creeds? 

There are many possible reasons for this confusion, any of 
which may have contributed something to it. The infusion 
of pagan ideas of God, mixed with the lofty but impersonal 
philosophical concepts of the Greeks, must have had their 
effects on it. These were heightened when the Church moved 
away from its Jewish homeland and found its gentile con- 
verts without the confirmation of the knowledge of a personal 
God as revealed in the Old Testament. This dilution must 
have become even greater as the Church made its apparently 
necessary accommodations to the temporal authorities. 

Another difficulty undoubtedly grew out of the obvious 
inability of man ever to comprehend the infinite powers and 
capacities of God, a difficulty which has been multiplied by 
man’s inability ever to find words to convey thoughts from 
one mind to another without distortion. The first difficulty 
drove the church fathers to take refuge behind the cry of 
“mysteries, and the second produced statements that them- 
selves defy lucid explanation. 

Perhaps the simple understanding that God was a Per- 
sonage with a body like that of a man, was lost as much 
because the scholars of the early church had as little compre- 
hension of what man’s potential is, as they had of what God’s 
attributes are. In their day, man’s power to transport him- 
self quickly from place to place, his control of the energy 
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resources in nature, and the area in which he could make his 
personal influence felt, were extremely limited. Recognizing 
the omniscience and omnipotence of God and His power to 
make His spirit felt anywhere or everywhere, they rather 
naturally abandoned the Biblical evidences of His bodily 
form as too restrictive and left their concept of Him unre- 
solved. 

In these modern times when, by processes they themselves 
have developed, men can make their voices heard and their 
faces appear simultaneously in all parts of the world, when 
they can propel themselves through the air faster than sound 
and command the vital forces so long locked in the innermost 
heart of matter, it is not so difficult for us to accept the 
simple idea that God can have all His infinite capacities and 
still be in the form of a man. 

Once they cut themselves away from the truth that God 
had a body, the early church fathers were left to fill that 
void with incorporeal ideas whose only reality lay in the 
terms in which they were expressed. For centuries men have 
strained to find words or combinations of words that would 
literally reach out beyond their human comprehension and 
describe an eternal power and capacity that the human mind 
itself could neither conceive nor measure. In such a case, the 
very words used compounded the confusion, and every new 
version tended to move farther away from simplicity and to 
create more doubts than it resolved. 

During these centuries, for reasons known only to Himself, 
God, who had revealed Himself and His purpose to His 
prophets in Biblical days, chose not to intervene—at least not 
in such a way as to bring light out of the confusion that had 
grown up with respect to Himself. This He reserved until 
the Restoration in our own time. 

In spite of the limitations of these man-made concepts, 
there is no doubt that through all these centuries, He pro- 
tected and preserved the understanding of His personality 
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in the hearts of individual men and women. The Mormon 
missionaries who have contacted millions of Christians find 
that many of these hold firmly to the true concept of a per- 
sonal God of which they read in their Bibles, regardless of 
the official definitions of the creeds. 

‘There is a simple analogy which can be used to account 
for this apparent contradiction. Just as in our American 
government there is both the office of the Presidency and 
a person with the title of “President” to occupy that office— 
or in a monarchy, the throne as a symbol of authority and 
the king or queen to occupy it—so, in speaking of God, we 
can differentiate between His function, with its power and 
authority which we might call Godhood, and the personage 
or personages (God the Father, Jesus Christ, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost) who have the power and authority to carry out 
the function. 

There are many words and phrases which we use in reli- 
gious literature to identify God, which, when used to speak 
of earthly things, are titles attached to offices or functions, 
and are held by persons only so long as they are connected 
with these particular activities. Such words as “King,” 
“Lord,” and “Judge” are in this class, even when modified as 
“Eternal King,” “Lord of Hosts,” and “‘Judge of the Nations.” 
‘These are descriptive of power and authority, which can be 
called Godhood, rather than of the character and personality 
of Him who is called God. 

But on the other hand, we speak of God in terms of traits 
that are warm and tender—as indicative of great strength of 
character—and these attach to the person, rather than the 
power. “‘God is love,’ we say. He is just and true and can 
not walk in crooked paths. We see Him in most situations as 
patient and long-suffering, slow to anger, merciful and kind. 
But when necessary, He can be terrible in wrath, stern, and 
jealous of His Godhood. When we speak thus, we visualize 
an individual who represents, in His perfection, all the good 
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and righteous attributes that can be found in human char- 
acter. 

So He is at once a living Person and the possessor of an 
infinite authority. He is our Father, all-knowing and all- 
wise—capable of a paternal love that can adjust His mood and 
actions to our needs. In both of these two meanings He is 
God; and yet, in the light of all this it seems reasonable to 
assume that when the early fathers were struggling to achieve 
a definition of God, under the sponsorship of an earthly 
emperor, they rather naturally concentrated on the powers of 
His Godhood, which were easier to define, and subordinated 
the aspects of His personality. 

When we think of the responsibilities and powers of 
Godhood as separate from the Personages who exercised 
them, we see how and why the first vision cleared up another 
area of conflict. When the authors of the creeds de-personal- 
ized God, they were left facing the fact that Christ, His Son, 
had once been a mortal person with a body that had been laid 
down in death once and later had been resurrected. It was 
this body the disciples had seen on earth and which ascended 
into Heaven before their very eyes. Christ Himself had told 
them, “If ye have seen me, ye have seen the Father.” If both 
were Gods, and yet one was personal with the body of a man 
and the other impersonal and without a body, how could 
these statements be reconciled? 

With the knowledge of the Restoration to draw on, it is 
easy to understand that both have the authority of Godhood, 
though God is Supreme and Christ’s responsibility, however 
great, is less. But all, including the Holy Ghost, are Gods, 
and each is a Personage. ‘Thus, we resolve the dilemma of one 
God, and yet three Gods by realizing that there is one 
Godhood, shared by three Personages, each of whom can be 
called God. 

Before we leave our discussion of the Mormon concepts of 
God, there is one more comment that must be made. Many 
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who have ridiculed this revelation say that this concept is 
childish and primitive, a throwback to ideas which modern 
men and women have outgrown. To take this position is to 
assume that God is only what men conceive Him to be, that 
He has no existence outside of men’s minds and that He 
changes form and power as men change in sophistication. 
Parallel with this idea is the belief that both men and God 
have been evolving over the millennia. This assumes that we 
began in animal ignorance, and that, through upward evolu- 
tion, our age is more nearly perfect than any in the past. 
This, of course, abandons and repudiates the significance of 
the Old Testament record of the revelations given to the 
earlier prophets from the beginning of recorded religious 
history. 

In contrast, the Mormon concept that the race started with 
a full knowledge of God’s plan and purpose presents all the 
prophets, including Joseph Smith, as servants of God through 
each of whom ancient truths were again restored for the 
benefit of the people of their times. It presents the gospel not 
as an evolving message but as an eternal one. 

Having developed the Mormon conception of the attributes 
and form of God, let us turn to answer the question, “How 
does one find God?” There are many ways. 

Men have always been impressed by the evidence in the 
world around them. Their observations suggest the presence 
of an intelligent Creator, who, moving through law and 
principle, has produced both an inert world and a magnifi- 
cent variety and profusion of living inhabitants. ‘These are 
all bound together in a pattern of logical relationships that 
could not conceivably have been the result of blind chance 
or of accidental permutations. Nowhere in the world do we 
see force or power in operation that cannot be comprehended 
best as having been initiated and guided by an intelligent 
being. 

Then too, men looking out at the world around them, 
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and also inward at their own minds and hearts, discovered 
the need of Him. Through prayer they have sought to touch 
and tap His power to find strength beyond themselves. This 
search has been an instinctive, not an intellectual one; and I 
am sure that in their prayers they have sought the Personal 
God, whose reality the creeds denied. When we pray, we pray 
to Him as our Father, and there is no impersonality in 
fatherhood. 

Christ, in His earthly mission, taught that we could only 
find and really come to know God for ourselves by keeping 
His commandments. This rule still prevails. ‘Those persons 
know God best who seek with all their hearts to learn and do 
His will. They vitalize His purposes by living them. Only of 
the righteous can it be said that God lives in their hearts. 

What these commandments are we learn by studying the 
scriptures. Here also we find many evidences that there have 
been times when God’s existence, even His presence, was 
very real—manifest usually through revelations to His agents, 
the prophets, and on rare occasions by personal appearances. 
In this respect, the possession of the records found in the 
Book of Mormon gives us a rich, new source. To this other 
ancient scripture, the revelations of God to Joseph Smith in 
our time add new and current meaning. 

We can also discern the presence or power of God through 
the indefinable influence of His spirit, which can be felt on 
those occasions when, after personal prayer or during a 
spiritually charged meeting, there is indescribable sensation 
of serenity and peace. This sensation can never be called up 
at will or predicted, though it can often be felt in the presence 
of men of great spiritual resources, men who have found God 
in righteousness. 

Because we believe that God’s purposes encompass all 
human knowledge, we accept the idea that every true advance 
in knowledge, in whatever sphere, brings us closer to God. 
As we have already observed, we Mormons believe that as a 
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wise Father He provided an earth for us which is at once a 
home and a laboratory, both the source of knowledge and a 
challenge to acquire it. In this process, men developed what 
we call the sciences, and some church leaders feared them, 
thinking that this earthly knowledge would drive God from 
the hearts of men. ‘To the Mormon, scientific truth can never 
be antagonistic to spiritual truth. If this were so, God would 
be less than master of His own creation. ; 

In earlier chapters we have already referred to other aspects 
of our understanding of God, which for the sake of complete- 
ness should be summarized briefly here. To us He is a God 
of order and purpose, who has planned the whole scope of 
His creation. Being a God of order, we see Him as requiring 
legitimacy and authority in the operation of His programs; 
hence, the necessity of a priesthood. As the author of the plan, 
He is also the creator of its physical components, including 
the earth and our bodies which He fashioned in the pattern 
of His own. We look to Him as the Father of our spirits, with 
a divine paternal concern for our welfare and salvation. In 
everything affecting us we believe that He works through 
Jesus Christ, our Elder Brother. Being our Father, His dearest 
hope for us is that we will follow in His path and strive to 


_ become like Him—perfect, as He is perfect. 


At this point it is proper to observe that while we regard 


| God as being all-powerful and all-wise, we cannot believe 


that He has reached a point where He has stopped pro- 
gressing and become forever static. Men observing the uni- 
verse with ever widening vision see it in motion—expanding, 
growing. We, observing our human selves in the light of 
God’s plan for us, His children, also see endless opportunities 
for growth. If all His creations grow, can God the Father 
alone be fixed and still? We think not. The phrases we use 
to express the ultimate must themselves be true only for one 
point in time (or eternity) for God, as they are for us; and 
He must be considered ultimate in potential, as well as in 
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power, forever increasing through the expanding number and 
variety of His creations. 

As I have been writing this most vital chapter, I have 
realized that I suffer from the same limitations that beset 
every man who has tried to write about God. I am incapable 
of full comprehension of Him and limited by a vocabulary 
whose strength of expression is inadequate to the task of 
communicating the great truths that have come to us again 
through the Restoration. 

But the truth is there for any man to seek. God lives. He is 
a Personage, a divine Intelligence, with a body like our own. 
He possesses in infinite perfection all the attributes of 
righteous character and all the powers that the word Godhood 
can encompass. 

If Mormonism had no other meaning than this, I feel its 
existence would be justified, for this is the vibrant central 
truth of the Restoration—the ultimate assurance for which 
men have always sought. 


TWENTY-THREE 


MORMONISM AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


HE MORMON CHURCH has been in existence now 

for more than 127 years. Some families contain adults 
who are fifth or sixth generation Mormons. By this time we 
should be able to judge the effects of Church doctrine and 
activity in the lives of individuals. 

The Church influences its members in two ways—directly, 
through their personal participation in Church activities, 
and indirectly, through its impact on the Mormon home, of 
which all Mormons, except living adult converts, are the 
products. Therefore, in order to be better able to appraise the 
results of Church membership in individual lives, we must 
first stop to consider how it affects the Mormon home. 

In a very real sense, a Mormon home is an extension of the 
Church. This may be true, in part at least, of many other 
Christian homes; but there are some aspects of this Mormon > 
relationship that are either unique or different and, therefore, 
worth observing. 

The first is the product of the Mormon concept of marriage 
—the foundation on which the home is built. ‘To the devout 
Mormons, the most desirable marriage is that eternal com- 
pact which the Church provides, which creates relationships 
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between husband and wife and parents and children which 
are everlasting. Then, too, the marriage that created the 
home is based on tested standards of personal ideals of 
chastity, morality, and responsibility. These set a high and 
holy standard for the atmosphere of love. All this gives the 
home a sense of durability and permanence, and this pervades 
and encompasses all who belong in it. And if a Mormon 
home is truly successful by these tests, the children who come 
into that home will pattern their own lives and plan their 
own homes by its example. Thus the home, in its intangible 
spiritual essence, becomes a limited earthly expression of 
an eternal ideal—a place where love exists and where virtue 
and character can be depended on—a refuge, a place of 
learning, and source of spiritual strength and peace. 

‘The family created in a Mormon home is regarded as an 
essential unit in the Kingdom of God, fitting into a natural 
and everlasting relationship with other units similarly created 
by members of the same family in all the generations which 
precede, follow, or are concurrent to it. This concept sees 
the whole Church and Kingdom as one vast interlaced related 
family, held together by ties of kinship as well as by common 
religious beliefs. 

This tie is more than emotional, however. The father 
brings the authority of his priesthood into the home, and 
with it the very presence of the Church. In the righteous use 
of its power, he establishes his patriarchal rights and responsi- 
bilities as the family’s head. If he exercises his priesthood 
properly, he does it by indirection in love and patience; but 
its presence is undeniable. In turn, the responsibilities he 
and the other members of the family carry in the Church will 
be reflected in the home by the adjustments that will be made 
to provide the necessary free time for their Church work. 
When the sons get old enough, they, too, share the priesthood; 
and this community of authority becomes another strength- 
ening tie. 
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The intimate and beneficent presence of the spirit of God 
is felt in a good Mormon home. It can dwell there continually 
if the members of the family live so as to be worthy to enjoy 
the promised companionship of the Holy Ghost. It is renewed 
in the daily pattern of private and shared prayers and with 
climactic vigor when, in time of accident or sickness, the 
healing power of God is sought through the ordinance 
provided for that need. 

In such a Mormon home, the welfare of the child is the 
chief concern. To bring children into mortality and give 
them physical bodies is regarded as a privilege, from which 
blessings will flow eternally, measured in service, companion- 
ship, and the joys that are found in a worthy posterity. 
Parenthood is regarded as an opportunity to have a share of 
the whole creative process of God. In it we share on the 
mortal and physical level an experience which is, in part at 
least, a counterpart of His greater spiritual creation. ‘This is 
another example of the oft-noted Mormon concept of 
spiritual and physical duality. It is also expressed in the home 
itself, which is at once a physical shelter and a spiritual 
sanctuary. In both senses, the Mormons try to make it 
beautiful. 

What kind of person does this partnership of Church and 
home produce? How is he different from a non-Mormon 
contemporary? Are there ways the Mormon can be dis- 
tinguished from the other? Are his habits, interests, or atti- 
tudes strikingly different? Let’s spend a little time and see. 

‘The basic answer to these questions is a qualified “yes.” 
‘The Mormon, for all my glowing enthusiasm, is no paragon— 
no embodied ideal. And yet his understanding of the Mormon 
concepts of life and its purpose and his experience in church 
service should strengthen and enlarge the sound attributes of 
his character and help him overcome his personal weaknesses. 
‘They may also tend to give him a variety of interests and 
abilities different from those of his non-Mormon associates. 
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Certainly they will make him a better man than he might 
otherwise have been. 

‘There are some outward signs of a man who is an active 
Mormon. ‘Taken separately, they are not unique; many good 
people exhibit them. Taken as a whole, their non-Mormon 
counterparts are less frequent. In reverse, however, they are 
infallible. No man or woman who fails to exhibit most or all 
is to be considered a typical product of the Mormon Church 
and home. Let’s look at a few of these obvious characteristics. 

First, a Mormon can be expected to be temperate in all 
things and a total abstainer with respect to those habits 
frowned on by his “Word of Wisdom.” Of course, Mormons 
are humans, and there are some who fail to observe these 
limitations all the time. Most do, however. But if he habit- 
ually drinks or smokes or uses stimulants, he is not a typical 
Mormon. 

Second, he will probably be modest in dress and demeanor. 
This does not mean he lives in long-faced blacks and shuns 
loud patterns, or that his wife dresses in fashions of any 
yesterday. Rather, it means that he—or she—has a fairly good 
sense of the proprieties of the occasion and avoids the vulgar, 
the obscene, and the grossly blatant. 

Third, he keeps the Sabbath as a day to spend in worship, 
and with his family and his friends. So far, the Church has 
successfully resisted approval of commercial entertainment 
or active sports on Sunday. Certainly, there is no attitude 
which suggests that once you have performed the minimum 
of religious obligations you are completely free for any other 
activity. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of a good Mormon is 
the Church-centered pattern of his interests. In some respects, 
the very possession of the interest is unusual. Often it is the 
intensity of an interest that can provide surprise. Let’s look 
at eight areas of interest which are typical of most Mormons 
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and stop for a moment with each to discover the reason 
behind it. 

The most unsual Mormon characteristic is his interest in 
his Church. This is persistent, compelling, and omnipresent. 
It is-woven into the fabric of his life and when conflict of 
interest occurs it is usually the Church that wins out. This 
should not be surprising, since you have seen how much a 
part of the Church every willing member becomes and how 
much of his free time he devotes to it. Outside of his job and 
his family, he probably devotes more planned time to Church 
work than to any other activity. It is no Sunday experience. It 
goes with him into every day of the week. 

As a natural corollary of this situation, he has a keen 
interest in the principles of his religion. He has studied them 
all his life and probably has taught them in one or more of 
the Church organizations. If he has served as a missionary, 
this has sharpened and intensified both his study and his 
teaching. By reason of these experiences, he soon develops a 
familiarity with and an interest in the scriptures. While on 
his mission he absorbs and can quote many passages; and 
although this ability may fade after he returns and takes up 
his normal life’s work, the chances are that he will always be 
able to find his way around in them. 

For reasons that have already been presented, he has a 
greater-than-usual interest in his family and his home. He is 
no gadabout, no seeker after a “night out’”’ by himself. Some- 
times when the Church work piles up, what he really wants 
is a night at home. Recognizing this problem, the Church 
suggests that one night each week be held as “family night” 
and kept inviolate by all members of the family, to be spent 
at home together. 

If he is typical, he has an inquiring mind—eager for truth 
in both familiar areas and in new fields. It was said of Joseph 
Smith that he was an eager seeker after truth, and he has left 
this impress on the Church. To quote from the thirteenth 
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Article of Faith, “If there is anything virtuous, lovely, or of 
good report, or praiseworthy, we seek after these things.” 
And, what is of equal importance, his search is not to satisfy 
mere curiosity. It is purposeful. By our review of the 
principles and doctrines of the Church in earlier chapters, we 
have learned why this is so. Enough now to quote a Mormon 
aphorism, “A man is saved no faster than he gains knowl- 
edge,” and to record the fact that in the percentage of popu- 
lation that has finished the grammar grades, high school, and 
college, Utah, with its predominantly Mormon population, 
leads the nation. 

In the field of government and politics, he has a definite 
bent. His church teaches him that freedom is an indispensa- 
ble factor in progress and in happiness. If he lives by this 
principle, he is a truly representative American and in full 
accord with the pristine principles of the Founding Fathers. 
He is no narrow nationalist, however. ‘The missionary system 
has undoubtedly taken him or some one near to him out into 
the world or has brought an ancestor out of the world into 
the Church. 

Having ended our discussion of a typical Mormon’s fields 
of interest on this note, we turn naturally to another category 
of characteristics, attitudes, and attributes that a good 
Mormon should reveal in his relationships with others. With 
this transition, we enter more deeply into the area in which 
the contribution of the Church is in degree rather than in 
kind; and from here to the end of our list, the qualities we 
shall discuss are exhibited by good men everywhere. If he is 
a good Mormon, however, any person we might choose for an 
example should exhibit these characteristics to a marked 
degree. 

First, he should possess basic morality. He should be honest 
both practically and intellectually. ‘There is no place in the 
Church for the thief, the hypocrite, the pious fraud, or the 
liar. Of course, these tendencies can develop; but service in 
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the Church is a good deterrent for incipient weaknesses of this 
kind. ‘To stay active, he must repent and conquer these 
temptations. In another aspect of this same morality, you 
should expect an active Mormon to be trustworthy and 
responsible. I know of no other long-continued association 
where the demand for these virtues is so enduring or per- 
sistent. 

In another area, and for the same reasons, he should 
exhibit an unusual capacity for unselfish service because 
this, too, is demanded by his Church experience. Not only 
is he asked to give of his time and talents without pay—not 
once, but over and over for a lifetime—but all around him 
there are scores and hundreds of other people doing the 
same thing. The attitude is in the air he breathes. At the 
same time, he cannot hope by making a show of service to 
ingratiate himself with the Church authorities to the point 
where some day he can achieve a permanent status which will 
entitle him to relax and be waited on. There is no such job 
anywhere in the Church. 

Looking from a different angle, we should expect to find 
his personality marked by informality and directness. Again, 
this is of the essence of the Church and its service. There is no 
pomp, no ritual, no graded honors. Everything in the Church 
is stamped with a simplicity which tends to create sincerity 
and humbleness. If there are any honors to be won, they are 
to be earned by service in the Church. A man cannot trans- 
plant any worldly distinction into his religious service and 
thus gain special recognition. Here those who are humble 
by worldly standards may teach the mighty or direct their 
church activity. And if a man is a good Mormon, he accepts 
this pattern sincerely and carries it back to the world outside 
the Church where he exhibits a sense of values based on 
spiritual worth rather than on temporal power. 

Because of his church experience, he should be cooperative 
and willing to share both burdens and rewards. ‘This attitude 
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often carries over into the economic sphere. Observers have 
noted a marked tendency among the Mormons to work in 
business partnerships rather than alone, and a willingness to 
hold up their end in anything involving labor or money 
where the cause is worthy or the need is great. 

In short, our typical good Mormon should be socially well 
adjusted. He is used to meeting people and working with 
them in constantly changing relationships. If he has had 
administrative responsibility in the Church, he should be 
capable of taking the initiative and moving promptly toward 
any goal set in other outside activities. At the same time, he 
has been trained to respect authority, to fit into programs, 
and to carry out orders. And he should be capable of great 
loyalty to an organization or purpose in which he can have 
faith, because he has been taught to believe that he is part of 
an eternal program with God Himself at its head. 

On the theme of faith, we move into our last category— 
the inherently personal attributes which the Church seeks 
to bring out in its members. Without commenting too long 
on each, we shall note ten that our good Mormon should 
display. 

He should be hopeful, buoyant, and happy, with an affirm- 
ative attitude toward life. Unless he is, he cannot reflect the 
spirit of the Church, whose doctrines foster all these 
characteristics. He starts life without the burden of the 
doctrine of original sin. The goal of the Church is salvation, 
for which ultimate happiness is a good synonym. ‘Io quote 
again another aphorism, “Man is, that he might have joy.” 
This should not make him an unthinking optimist. ‘To be a 
Mormon is not to escape from the sorrows of life and from the 
consequences of our mistakes; but, on the other hand, he 
should never face black despair. 

When death comes into a Mormon family, it may bring 
sorrow and a numbing sense of loss, but never a feeling of 
hopelessness. Their understanding of the gospel gives them 
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rich sustaining comfort. They have the assurance that the 
separation is only temporary. They believe that the family 
relationship is eternal and that parting in mortality is 
balanced by reunion with others who have gone on ahead. 
They see after death a continuation of activity based on the 
same associations, interests, and attitudes developed in 
mortality. 

All this gives a Mormon self-respect and a sense of the 
essential dignity of man. This is increased by his possession of 
the priesthood and the sense of relationship with God which 
accompanies it. It is buttressed by his belief that in a real way 
he is the master of his own fate, having been endowed by God 
with the freedom which will ultimately make him the archi- 
tect of his own salvation. At the same time, he is a man who 
knows where he is going and how to get there. For him there 
is nothing indefinite or obscure about the purposes of life. 
This, in turn, makes him industrious and willing, with a 
sense of the value and rewards of work. If his gospel teaches 
him anything, it is that there is no such thing as something 
for nothing. 

As a corollary of his self-respect and in appreciation for the 
value of his church and religion to him, our typical Mormon 
is tolerant of others and respects them for their devotion to 
their own religious beliefs. ‘This is true especially for those 
who have served as missionaries and who, therefore, havé 
tasted both the sweetness of an experience marked by toler- 
ance in others and the bitterness that marred their contact 
with a bigot. 

To get into the Church at all, he must be a man capable 
of giving service to the Church. To be in the Church gives 
him a sense of security, of having God on his side, upon which. 
even the timid and weak can build a stronger courage. With 
these two attributes of faith and courage can come two more—- 
serenity and patience, for while experience with life accen- 
tuates change and uncertainty, experience with the Church 
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and its ordinances develops a deeper sense of enduring rela- 
tionship with eternity. 

By ordinary worldly standards, the Church demands of its 
members a great deal in terms of money and time. Thus, it is 
no place for a man who puts these values above service or 
who is willing to sacrifice the spiritual intangibles for the 
bird-in-hand of material wealth and temporal power. So our 
typical Mormon is generous, willing to share, thoughtful of 
others, and responsive to their needs. 

As a final summary, we might simply say that he is well- 
balanced. ‘The balance to which we refer is not a deadly static 
one, but a dynamic state constantly redressed by the impact 
of the many forces that the Church contains. The spiritual 
powers he can develop in his church and through its doctrines 
should so balance with the influences in his working world 
that the two are merged. The demands of this mortality 
should so balance with his hopes for eternity that he is neither 
worldly nor other-worldly. Nor can he consider himself 
“saved” and, therefore, free to forget eternity. He should be 
well balanced in his religious concepts—no bigotry, no 
obsessions. He should be able to see life whole and be at 
peace within himself. 

That some Mormons you meet may fall short of these 
specifications is not necessarily proof that they are not the 
fruits of Mormonism in the lives of those who make up the 
Church. Every representative Christian church holds up 
many of these same standards to its members; but no other 
church IJ know of gives all of them the same range of oppor- 
tunities, within the church and through a life-long service 
to it, of developing these attributes. Of course, all Mormons 
do not make the most of their privileges or grow to their 
greatest potential spiritual stature. But some of these attri- 
butes are bound to appear in the life pattern of every member 
and give it greater beauty. 
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E HAVE TRAVELED A whole book-length since we 
met in the first chapter, but not until now have I felt 
ready to give a direct answer to the question implied in the 
book’s title. I hope our journey together through Mormonism 
was as stimulating and rewarding for you as it has been for 
me. I hope, too, that you will agree that the Mormons and 
their background of history, organization, and doctrine are 
so different that this careful tour of exploration and discovery 
was worthwhile. For my part, I feel that without it any 
understandable answer to the question “Why” would have 
been impossible. 

The easiest way in which to account for my Mormon 
Church membership is to say that I was born into it. I am 
a more-or-less typical product of a more-or-less typical 
Mormon home. But behind that home is an earlier point 
of origin—the Mormon missionary system. Every Mormon 
in the Church is the result of a conversion—his own or that of 
a progenitor—and almost all of these occurred as the result 
of a missionary contact. ‘Therefore, before I try to explain 
in detail why Iam a Mormon, I think you will want to know 
in general terms why anyone becomes a Mormon. 
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Why do people break away from the church of their family 
and their childhood and join the Mormons? I’ve asked this 
question of a number of people who have joined the Church 
recently, and have also tried to find the same answer in the 
records of my grandparents, on whose conversion my own 
membership depends. Mine has not been an exhaustive 
survey, of course; but I think I can safely generalize on it. 

There is no single element of doctrine or feature of 
worship that can account for all or even most conversions. 
The decision to join a new church is an intensely personal 
~ one, and you can expect to find a different answer from every 
person to whom you talk. At the same time, there are some 
common threads, one or more of which seem to run through 
all the stories. 

Many people who later joined the Church spent years 
‘seeking satisfying answers to such persistent questions as 
“Does God exist?” “If He exists, what is He like?” “What 
have we, God and I, to do with each other?” ‘““Why are we 
here?” “What does God expect of us?” “What can we hope 
for?” Some of them have searched for the answers among 
several religions. Others stayed in their childhood church, 
but with a feeling of uneasiness and frustration. When such 
people found in Mormonism the answers they were seeking, 
they joined the Church. 

In the same vein, there have been some who, like Joseph 
Smith, have been disturbed by the dissension and conflict 
between existing sects and have begun a purposeful search 
for a church that would satisfy the specifications they had 
developed after a study of the scriptures. When they found 
that Mormonism matched these specifications, they accepted 
it. | 

There are others whose original contact with the Church 
came through a personal association with a Mormon whom 
they most probably met where they lived or worked together. 
In such cases, interest in the person preceded interest in the 
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Church, often to the point of marriage, and membership 
followed. 

In most cases, however, conversion is the direct result of 
contacts by a missionary, followed by a systematic presenta- 
tion of the gospel in a brief but effective course of study. 
When this occurs, there is frequently one particular doctrine 
or area of interest that is the focal point of appeal. ‘The Book 
of Mormon story has been, from the beginning, the greatest 
single force for conversion under these circumstances; but 
every important and significant doctrine has won adherents 
for the Church. I have a letter from a woman, a former 
Catholic, who is the only member of her family to join the 
Church. She says that the Church’s doctrine of vicarious work 
for the dead, with its concurrent interest in genealogy, at- 
tracted her because she had already felt an interest in her 
family records and had begun to gather them. 

One thread that seems to run through every story is the 
part prayer plays. As he closed his abridgment of the records 
that became the Book of Mormon, Moroni wrote, 


And when ye shall receive these things, I would exhort you 
that ye would ask God, the Eternal Father, in the name of Christ, 
if these things are not true; and if ye shall ask with a sincere 
heart, with real intent, having faith in Christ, he will manifest 
the truth of it unto you, by the power of the Holy Ghost. 


I’m sure every person who has become a Mormon has first 
put its doctrines to this proof. 

To return to my personal story, my maternal grandmother 
was one of those who never could find satisfactory answers 
to her questions in her own church; and so clearly were they 
answered for her during the first Mormon meeting she at- 
tended that at the end of the service she asked for immediate 
baptism. She had to wait for a while, however, until she could 
convince the missionaries that she had really understood and 
accepted their message after one hearing. My grandfather, her 
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husband, first met the Church in the person of a fellow 
apprentice in Scotland. The history of my paternal great- 
grandfather has apparently been lost. 

As a result of conversions in England in the 1860’s, twe 
Mormon homes were established, from which my parents 
came, followed by the one into which I was born—the eldest 
of a family of five, three sons and two daughters. My parents 
had been married in the approved Mormon temple ceremony 
for eternity as well as time, and their belief that our family 
relationship need never be broken has provided a solidarity 
which is still firm and strong. 

The home our parents established for us reflected the 
spirit of Mormonism, without losing any of its American 
flavor. ‘They were devout, but not in any sense fanatical. Each 
of them was active in the Church, both in our local ward and 
as a member of an auxiliary general board. Mother worked in 
the Mutual Improvement Association. Father served as 
General Treasurer of the Church Sunday School system, a 
position in which I succeeded him and which I still hold. 
Our time schedule at home was accommodated to the Church 
program even more than to Father’s business needs, and to us 
this was the natural and expected thing. 

My first-remembered contact with the Church began with 
the kindergarten class at Sunday School; and my life has 
followed the accepted and expected pattern of Church partici- 
pation ever since. I was baptized at eight, given the priest- 
hood at twelve, and promoted in regular steps thereafter. 
This is the same pattern of experience my own sons have had 
and on which some of my grandchildren have already em- 
barked. My adolescence differed from theirs, however, be- 
cause there was a Church-operated high school operating in 
Salt Lake then, and I attended it for four years. This meant 
that up until I entered college all of my organized social 
activity was supplied by the Church, either in the local ward 
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or at school and, with a few rare exceptions, all my associates 
and companions were Mormons. 

During these years, my field of responsibility and experi- 
ence broadened. The Church supplied me with opportunities 
to speak, to write, and to sing as a member of several groups. 
All of these helped me to develop the self-assurance which 
adolescents so greatly need. These experiences also gave me 
a sense of belonging and of being a wanted participant in a 
worthy cause. With this background, I passed safely and 
uneventfully through the period of transition from depend- 
ence to personal responsibility, during which so many 
youngsters without strong ties either storm into rebellion or 
drift into religious apathy. I had a brief Army experience 
in 1918, which so far as religious affiliation was concerned I 
took in my stride; and the next year, my first out of college, 
I spent as principal and teacher at a tiny Church high school 
in rural Southern Colorado. Here I began to teach Mormon- 
ism, an experience I have enjoyed ever since whenever the 
Church has made it available to me. 

The pattern of my wife’s youth almost paralleled mine. We 
were born in the same neighborhood, went to the same 
Church high school in the same class and, at various times, 
lived and worshipped in the same ward. While I stayed in 
Salt Lake, she spent several years away, three of which were 
spent in England. Her father, Heber J. Grant, was an 
apostle when she was born, and while she was still very 
young he presided over the European Mission. Before we 
were married he had become the seventh president of the 
Church. 

During all these years, she also moved along through the 
normal paths of the Church into general activity. Music is 
her chief interest and special field, and she has served as 
organist and accompanist in nearly every local Church organ- 
ization. Later, after our marriage, she became active in the 
Primary Association and served first as a teacher and then as 
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an administrator at ward, stake, and general Church levels. 
At one time she was the unpaid supervisor of the erection 
and operation of the Children’s Hospital maintained by the 
Primary Association in Salt Lake City. 

At present, she and I are both teaching in our local ward 
congregation—she in the Relief Society and I in the Sunday 
School. 

I have told this brief story to point out that to have been 
born a Mormon was not enough to explain why I am a 
Mormon still. ‘The necessary second step was to have been 
kept interested and active in the Mormon program through 
childhood and youth. As a natural result, I married a 
Mormon girl, also in the approved temple ceremony, and the 
home we established for ourselves and our children has been 
filled with the same spirit of the gospel that we enjoyed in 
the homes of our parents. So it is fair to say that I am still a 
Mormon partly because all my life I have enjoyed the loving 
comfort and protection of a Mormon home, imbued with the 
power of the priesthood. 

But there have been other, even stronger forces that have 
bound me to the Church. Their common strength is that at 
every stage of my life they have been ample to satisfy every 
social, spiritual, and intellectual need. I know there are some 
people who are not so fortunate. I have seen them start as 
children in a pattern of church activity and then pull away 
out of their church’s orbit in search of broader satisfactions 
than the church apparently could supply. It has not been so 
with us or our children. The way has not always been easy for 
all of us. There have been some doubts. ‘There have been no 
permanent disappointments, however. As all of us have 
grown into greater maturity we have found depths in the 
gospel and opportunities in its service which continue to 
challenge us to greater growth. This is the basis of its 
philosophy of life and the secret of its hold on the loyalties 
of its people. 
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By now I am sure you recognize the power the Church has 
to draw and hold its members in a happy social relationship. 
While this attraction may not seem unusual, because it 
should exist in all churches, the presence of a universal priest- 
hood, the pattern by which all the work of the Church is 
done by shared, unpaid labor, and the scope and variety of 
the activities in its program all make it a living brotherhood— 
a vital social force. 

I think if I had been less fortunate and had grown up 
without the Church I might have been pure introvert. I have 
strong pulls towards solitude. I like to work alone. That — 
aspect of the writing of this book has been a very pleasant 
one. But at the same time I recognize the dangers of such an 
attitude toward life. It tends to limit a man, shrink his 
horizons, narrow his interest, and stunt his intellectual and 
spiritual growth. 

‘The greatest counterbalance in my life, and one I’ve 
greatly needed, has been the Church. ‘There are many reasons 
for this. One is the reality of the sense of belonging it creates. 
My wife and I have traveled widely over the past ten years, 
across this country and abroad. We have gone into many 
Mormon congregations; and no matter where we were we 
always felt instantly at home. The level of identity is very 
high. The Church touches all the people in the same way 
and makes them one. 

Another aspect of this social strength is the wide area of 
active friendship that grows up around active membership 
in a single Mormon congregation. This derives from the 
variety of activities in which a Mormon engages during his 
life in a particular ward and the many different people with 
whom he works closely in this constantly changing pattern. 

An entirely different social satisfaction is created by 
activity itself. Mormons are not laymen in the ordinary sense, 
whose participation in Church programs is merely nominal. 
We are the Church and its program. We preach and pray. 
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We teach and sing. We preside and we assist. We take turns 
at nearly everything in many different situations. We learn 
to do by doing, and the Church provides our training and our 
fulfillment. 

And then there is the matter of variety of interest. The 
Church is not only the religious center of our lives. Its 
program touches us at every point of our development. In 
various organizations, and at the appropriate age level, the 
Church will present instructions, not only in religion but 
also in such diverse fields as literature, dancing, athletics, 
drama, group singing, homemaking, and courtship and 
marriage. Under the Mormon theory that religion and life 
are inseparable, all these and many others have a place in the 
program of the Church. And, what is more, through all phases 
of its program the Church provides satisfaction of need for 
recognition as well as achievement. 

In the more important field of spiritual satisfactions, what 
is perhaps its greatest power to attract and hold men and 
women of divergent capabilities and interests is its concept of 
God and our close and direct relationship with Him and His 
Son, Jesus Christ. The simple thing that makes this possible 
is our understanding that they are personages in form like 
men, with glorified bodies of flesh and bone and with the 
same attributes in perfection which we find within ourselves, 
more in potential than in strength. This makes very real the 
oft-repeated statement that God is our Father and Christ our 
elder brother—real in a sense of kinship and not symbolism. 

This sense is buttressed by our possession of the priest- 
hood, which we regard as being the power to speak and act 
in God’s name within the limits of our assignments in the 
Church. Whoever has enjoyed the relationship created by an 
earthly delegation of authority can understand the greater 
sense of nearness and partnership such a divine commission 
can create. Someone, speaking of the prayers of certain 
Mormon leaders, has said, ‘“They talk to God as though He 
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were with us right here in this room.” I think that is the way 
most Mormons think of prayer. 

In a world whose peaceful fabric has been shattered by 
the ruthlessness and selfishness of men, there is a great need 
for a sense of belonging and security. The ultimate satis- 
faction of this need will come from such a relationship with 
God. I know from a lifetime of experience that the greatest 
comfort and assurance are available to those who faithfully 
adhere to Mormon principles. I know, too, that this sense of 
belonging will always grow as a man grows in activity and 
obedience and can only be lost by selfishness and apathy. 
I know that serenity is there for me if I am worthy of it. 

For everyone of us, the balance between emotional and 
intellectual demands and satisfaction is different. By heritage 
and experience, my practical and intellectual interests are 
greater than my emotional reactions. If I had come into the 
Church as a new convert, I am sure that I, like my grand- 
mother, would have come seeking answers to the basic 
questions of life. I want to know where we came from, why 
we are here, where we are going, what the hereafter will be 
like. In any field of intellectual pursuit within the limits of 
my mental capacity and training, I want to find what seems 
to be the whole truth. A religion that constantly led me to 
blank walls and mysteries would have lost me long ago. 

My explanations of the Mormon answer to these questions 
have necessarily been brief. I will have no way of knowing 
whether they seem convincing to you. But I do know how real 
and sound and true they seem to me and how firmly they 
have fixed my loyalty to the Church that has supplied them. 

The concepts, taken one by one, are beautiful and entirely 
convincing. But I have demanded more—and found it. I need 
the assurance that they are logical and consistent within and 
among themselves. If this is God’s plan, there should be in it 
neither contradictions nor weakness. Eternity should include 
time, and God and Christ should be in both. There should 
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be a logical relationship between the eternity of our begin- 
nings and the endlessness of our goals. And God and Christ 
should have a place in each. If progress is our aim, there 
should be no detours, no purposeless stagnation, no needless 
rituals for worship’s sake alone. 

To me, the logic of Mormonism is completely convincing. 
I realize, of course, that it rests on certain assumptions—as 
every other religion also does. We expand the basic Christian 
assumption that there is a God to include the idea that He 
has a living interest in us, His children of today. We broaden 
the assumption that He once spoke through His prophets to 
mean that He is still willing to speak to us through modern 
prophets, that He did speak through Joseph Smith to restore 
the fulness of His gospel, and that He will continue to give 
further revelations to us as we need them. If these extensions 
of traditional and accepted Christian faith are sound, then 
all Mormon beliefs will follow in logical relationship. 

Even to find answers and to test them for their logical 
relationship is not enough. I need assurance that the system 
of doctrine is full, complete, and whole. If God 1s all-wise and 
omnipotent, His plan and all creation under it must pass 
this test. Ihhere cannot be one world that is physical, with 
one distinct and independent set of laws, and another, differ- 
ent and maybe contradictory, that is spiritual, built on un- 
related principles. The underlying concepts must operate 
in both. To me, they do; and when I find apparent contra- 
diction, I realize that it is human observation and not the 
truth that is at fault. We Mormons speak of the “fulness of the 
gospel.” We say we live in ““The Dispensation of the Fulness 
of Times.” These are expressions of our understanding that 
the system of time and space and life, which God created for 
our benefit and of which we are a part, is full, well-rounded, 
and complete. We do not fully comprehend it now. To 
achieve that goal is our eternal task; but my knowledge that 
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the gospel contains all truth brings me my greatest satis- 
faction. 

Why am I Mormon? Before I could answer that question 
clearly and completely, I had to help you understand what 
the word “Mormon” means. You had to discover how our 
Church came into existence, on what principles it was 
established, and by whom. You had to learn that it had a 
future by finding out how it survived up to this time and why 
and how fast it is growing. I felt that you would want to trace 
out the background of organization and operation of the 
Church so that you could understand what life as a Mormon 
is like. And most important of all, I knew I must try to 
present the full scope of the basic doctrines of the Church, 
together with the Mormon scripture from which we draw our 
added knowledge of the gospel of Christ. 

Why am I a Mormon? Now that you have made this 
journey with me, the final answer can be given in a few 
short sentences. , 

I am a Mormon because I was born of Mormon parents 
into a Mormon home. | 

I have remained a Mormon because I have found spiritual, 
intellectual, and social satisfaction in my membership. 

These answers might be reason enough. But there are 
more. I am a Mormon because all that I have learned in the 
Church and all that I have experienced because of it have 
brought the unshakeable assurance that this plan and pro- 
gram are of God. Through my membership and participation 
in the Church’s program, my family and I have been pro- 

i tected, healed, and blessed. In seeking to live by its principles, 
we have been given faith in their divinity. For us, it is the 
true church of Christ, and we are humbly proud to be called 
“Mormons.” 
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